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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY  IN  ITS  HISTORICAL  ASPECTS. 

BY  R.  D.  MELVILLE. 

The  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  uni-  sary  connection  between  the  terms 
verse  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu-  “evolution,”  “man,”  and  “  mon- 
tion.  Far  from  being  the  purely  mod-  key,”  so  often  nowadays  found  unalter- 
ern  theory,  as  which  it  is  so  generally  ably  associated  iii  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
regarded,  it  is  merely  a  re-development  norant.  The  doctrine  is  a  fundamen- 
of  the  theory  of  a  certain  school  or  sys-  tal  conception  of  all  science,  mental, 
tem  of  Brahman  philosophy — that  of  moral,  and  physical. 

Kapila,  which  dates  from  at  least  500  In  the  last  of  these  divisions,  viz., 
years  before  Christ.  This  system  “  as-  physical — with  which  our  subject  starts 
snmes  the  existence  of  a  primordial  — from  the  the  lowest  existing 

matter  from  all  eternity,  out  of  which  form  of  animal  life — the  single-celled 
the  universe  has,  by  successive  stages,  protoplasm — to  the  human  being,  the 
evolved  itself.”  So  our  theory  of  evo-  highest  existing  development  of  pro- 
Intion  is  no  new  idea  after  all,  though  toplasmic  organism,  and  the  most  com- 
perhaps  much  more  definite  and  par-  plex  and  complete  creation  in  Nature 
ticularthan  that  of  the  Eastern  philos-  — all  is  the  history  of  evolution.  The 
ophers.  history  of  the  individual,  with  which 

To  the  physical,  animal,  vegetable,  our  inquiry  more  particularly  deals,  is 
and  even  mineral  worlds,  the  doctrine  a  particular  example  of  the  universal 
of  evolution  equally  applies,  and  its  history  of  the  human  family — the  story 
significance  is  not  confined  to  4  neces-  of  the  evolution  of  mind.  And  the 
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story  of  mental  evolution  is  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  morals. 

As  we  run  up  the  scale  of  organism, 
passing  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
and  more  complex,  we  are  forcibly 
struck  by  the,  at  once,  close  connec¬ 
tion  and  yet  wide  separation  between 
mere  animal  and  human  life.  Organi¬ 
cally  and  physically  the  same,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  lies  in  that  mental  constitution, 
using  the  term  in  a  higher  and  more 
strictly  philosophical  sense.  Yet, 
where  the  physical  ends  and  the  men¬ 
tal  begins  is  impossible  deGnitely  to  de¬ 
termine. 

It  is  the  history  of  that  mental  con¬ 
stitution  in  its  development  that  we 
propose  here  to  trace  in  its  general  as¬ 
pects.  That  history  is  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  Society. 

To  trace  the  evolution  of  Society  is 
to  trace  the  growth  of  Mind  subsequent 
to  the  evolution  of  the  individual. 
Our  task,  however,  is  somewhat  easier 
than  it  has  been  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  inquiry.  We  have  larger  facts 
and  stronger  evidences,  while  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  to  be  considered  are  in- 
Gnitely  more  adapted  to  the  grasp  of 
the  ordinary  mind.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  years,  as  ciphers,  we  work  with  cen¬ 
turies  and  decades.  We  employ  anal¬ 
ysis,  synthesis,  and  criticism  ;  but  our 
materials  are  larger.  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  such  minute  analysis,  such  exact 
synthesis,  or  such  critical  discrimina¬ 
tion,  as  were  necessary  in  earlier  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Society,  as  we  shall  use  the  term 
here,  must  be  understood  in  its  widest 
signiGcance — that  aggregation  of  bodies 
of  individuals,  which  bodies  in  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  “  society”  (in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  sense),  a  “polity,”  or  a 
“  state.”  Each  of  those  secondary  so¬ 
cieties  or  states,  which  go  to  form  the 
widest  conception  of  society  as  a  whole, 
are,  in  our  enlarged  subject,  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  to  the  community  in  which 
he  is  placed.  We  said  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  the  highest  point  reached 
in  the  evolution  of  organism.  Society 
as  a  whole  is  the  highest  point  attained 
in  the  evolution  of  the  individual, 
which  is  merely  a  further  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  mind. 

»  Dr.  H.  D.  Traill,  whose  name  must 


be  familiar  to  all  in  the  Geld  of  intel- 
lectual  investigation,  says:  “Every' 
civilized  society  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
organism,  the  shape  and  direction  of 
whose  evolution  depends  in  part  upon 
the  action  of  internal  forces,  and  in 
part  upon  the  inGuence  of  surround¬ 
ings.”  The  fundamental  principles 
of  evolution — “  struggle  for  existence, 
adaptation  to  environment,  survival  of 
the  Gttest” — all  apply  here,  just  as  to 
the  individual  animal  life. 

The  study  of  evolution  in  all  its 
branches  is  the  study  of  history  ;  but 
history  of  different  kinds.  The  study 
of  the  evolution  of  Society  is  History 
in  its  highest  and  truest  sense.  It  is 
the  study  of  man  in  his  advance  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  from  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  culture,  and  of  the  principles 
and  institutions  which  have  aided  his 
upward  march  and  developed  his  pres¬ 
ent  character.  In  it  we  read  the  story 
of  Progress.  We  see  it,  to  use  the 
common  but  appropriate  metaphor, 
like  a  little  spring,  babbling  up  from 
the  rocky  soil,  ever  in  danger  of  being 
dried  up.  It  moves  on — a  tiny  rivulet 
— whispering  and  gurgling,-  yet  ever- 
enlarging  as  it  goes.  The  rivulet  be¬ 
comes  a  stream  ;  the  opposing  pebbles 
become  great  stones  ;  the  stream  grows 
to  a  river,  a  great  volume  of  water, 
deep,  strong,  and  irresistible,  cutting- 
out  channels  for  itself,  overcoming  all 
,  obstacles,  leaping,  circling,  and  fall¬ 
ing,  till,  as  Kingsley  puts  it : — 

^  '  “  Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free, 

*  The  flood  gates  are  open  ; 

Away  to  the  sea,” 

and  the  tiny  rivulet,  swelled  to  a 
mighty  river,  “  loses  itself  in  theinGnite 
main.V  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
that  the  Man  of  the  present  day — the 
bridger  of  ocean  and  air,  the  transcen¬ 
dental  student  of  the  Inffnite,  the  sci¬ 
entific  explorer  of  the  universe — is  “  the 
selfsame  being,  the  same  in  form,  in 
mind,  in  destination,  as  the  poor  creep¬ 
ing  untutored  savage,  who,  ages  ago, 
in  his  weakness  and  ignorance,  looked 
upon  the  little  earth  around  him  as 
the  whole  of  creation — upon  the  ocean  ^ 
as  he  knew  not  what — reaching  he 
knew  not  where  ;  and  who  stood,  gaz¬ 
ing  with  mingled  fear  and  admiration 
as  the  fires  of  heaven  alternately  rose 
and  set,  glimmered  and  faded  away.”  , 
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^  Tliis  is  the  conception  of  Man — the 
individual,  the  protoplasm  of  society — 
^ith  which  we  enter  upon  our  investi¬ 
gation  ;  in  the  present  instance,  a  mere 
Bketcli. 


taken  in  the  practical  organization  oi^ 
sooiety.  We  lind  this  situation  real¬ 
ized  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  ht  and  for  some  time  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  famous  Decemviral 


/  Originating  in  the  individual,  Soci-  Code  known  as  the  Twelve  Tables.  At  ' 
'^etv  is  represented  in  its  first  stage  by  the  same  time  intercourse  with  aliens. 


the  family.  This,  as  we  know,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Hindu  community,  the 
Grecian  State,  the  Roman  State  ;  and 
we  have  analogous  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  foundation  of  all  other 
earlier  communities  besides.  This  was 
.  society  in  its  patriarchal  stage. 

In  our  present  investigation  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  proceed  upon  certain  definite 
lines.  We  shall  better  attain  our  ob¬ 
ject  now  by  tracing,  by  general  indica¬ 
tion,  the  gradual  growth  and  develop- 
4  ment  of  manners,  customs,  religion, 
laws,  industry,  arts,  learning,  litera¬ 
ture,  scientific  knowledge,  and  institu- 
.tions.  These,  in  the  order  enumer¬ 
ated,  I  conceive  to  be  the  outcome  of 
social  evolution.  In  its  earliest  stage 
—the  patriarchal — only  the  first  two 
or  three  of  these  characteristics  existed 
or  could  exist  in  any  definite  form. 
Manners,  customs,  and  religion,  in 
however  crude  a  form,  exist  wherever 
we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  society. 
Laws,  as  such,  were  a  later  develop¬ 
ment,  their  place  in  early  communities 
being  filled  by  custom— an  arbitrary 
code  sometimes  marvellously  allied  to 
natural  justice  ;  at  other  times  sub¬ 
verting  all  modern  conceptions  of  that 
moral  law.  The  rule  oi  life  at  this 


for  sale  and  barter  and  exchange  of 
commodities,  begins  to  exercise  a  mark¬ 
ed  infiuence  upon  social  development. 
From  this  point  our  course  is  clear. 
We  cannot  enter  into  particulars— that 
is  impossible  here  :  neither  can  we 
trace,  even  in  barest  outline,  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  peo¬ 
ples.  It  is,  however,  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  history  of  Society — so¬ 
cial,  moral,  and  political— is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  peoples  ;  and  of  these  / 
the  course  of  progress  is  traced  in  the 
history  of  a  certain  few.  Not  that  we 
can  exclude  Asiatic,  African,  or  Ameri¬ 
can  races  from  the  conception  of  soci¬ 
ety  as  a  whole  ;  but  only,  in  so  far  as 
these  have  advanced,  a  certain  length, 
while  our  inquiry  is  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  position  y^  attained,  we 
must  leave  these  lagging  societies  be¬ 
hind,  and  follow  that  portion  of  the 
human  race  in  the  van  of  the  army  oti/ 
progress.  Our  course  is  marked  by 
many  great  landmarks,  impossible  to 
be  mistaken,  and  every  one  significant 
in  a  peculiar  degree.  These  landmarks 
are  social  revolutions.  A  certain  writer ' 
(Edgar  Quinet,  I  think,  but  cannot  at 
this  time  verify)  said  that  “  great  revo¬ 
lutions  are  the  prominent  and  endur- 


period  was,  generally, might  is  right, ing  landmarks  on  the  highway  of  the 
the  only  rule  practicable  in  an  age  when,  world,  far  raised  above  all  surrounding 
according  to  the  philosopher  Hobbes,  objects  pointing  the  progress,  not  of 
all  men  were  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  particular  nations,  but  of  the  human 
each  other,  and  each  man  took  as  he  race.” 

was  able,  by  the  strength  of  his  arm.  Our  first  halting  stage  is  on  the  ruins 
The  nature  and  general  treatment  of  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
our  subject  enables  us  to  pass  over  the  The  social  question  and  society  as 
first  beginnings  of  anything  like  a  con-  we  understand  it  to-day,  had  its  rise 


Crete  society,  and  take  up  the  thread 
at  that  point  where  laws  and  com¬ 
merce,  being  added  to  customs,  man¬ 
ners,  and  religion,  were  beginning  to 
mould  the  whole  body  of  society  into 
something  like  a  definite  form.  Arbi¬ 
trary  customs,  primitive  manners,  re¬ 
ligious  forms  and  ceremonies  are  now 
^  modified  and  improved.  The  unwrit- v 
ten  law  of  custom  is  now  expressly 
stated  as  law,  and  the  first  real  step  is 


objects  pointing  the  progress,  not  of 
particular  nations,  but  of  the  human 
race.” 

^  Our  first  halting  stage  is  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  social  question  and  society  as 
we  understand  it  to-day,  had  its  rise 
in  the  Feudal  System.  And  this,  for 
so  long  a  net  about  the  feet  of  the 
world,  was  yet  a  benefit  in  disguise  of  ^ 
an  evil,  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished.  As  snow  enveloping  the^^ 
earth  in  a  mantle  of  white  renders  all 
external  things  bleak,  bare,  and  un¬ 
promising  ;  yet  under  its  cold  covering  ^ 
keeps  warm  and  living  the  seeds  that, 
when  the  due  time  comes,  will  burst, 
and  beautify  the  face  of  Nature,  so 
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the  feudal  system  enveloped  Society 
for  nine  centuries  in  a  cloak  of  dark¬ 
ness  ;  yet  underneath  it  nourished  the 
spirit  and  the  principles  which,  when 
trie  time  arrived,  burst  forth  and  blos¬ 
somed  into  rational  institutions,  and 
made  the  world  what  it  is  to-day.  But 
.  the  Feudal  System  had  its  rise  when 
'^Rome  had  lost  her  greatness  and  been 
humbled  in  the  dust  ;  when  the  Roman 
,  character  as  much  resembled  the  an¬ 
cient  conception  of  old  Cato  the  cen- 
f  sor,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Conquest 
resembles  an  Englishman  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

When  in  course  of  time  Roman  con¬ 
quests  embraced  every  part  of  the  then 
civilized  world,  and  every  king  or 
prince  yielded  obedience  to  her  author¬ 
ity,  then  was  the  time  that  sealed  her 
fate.  The  old  Roman  character  was 
sapped  and  enervated  by  wealth  and 
luxury.  The  Roman  conquests  were 
maintained  by  mercenaries,  her  public 
offices  and  funds  were  filled  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  aliens  and  self-seekers. 
Abandoning  herself  to  ease,  yet  with 
the  lust  of  conquest  still  as  strong  as 
ever,  she  entrusted  her  rule  to  the 
hands  of  a  few  and  watched  the  course 
of  events.  Her  empire  spreading  on 
every  side  at  last  overbalanced  itself. 
She  was  drawing  her  life  from  her  ex¬ 
tremities.  As  these  fell  or  rotted 
away  by  corruption  she  grew  weaker 
and  weaker.  Her  officers,  left  practi¬ 
cally  to  their  own  discretioif  and  re¬ 
sources,  worked  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  The  rights  of  her  people  were 
one  by  one  invaded  ;  taxes  were  levied, 
growing  heavier  as  the  luxury  and  vice 
of  those  in  authority  grew  greater.  At 
last  all  unity  was  lost,  and  the  last 
scene  of  the  last  act  came.  Rome 
tried  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  but  her 
strength  had  left  her.  Barbaric  hordes 
poured  in  upon  her  from  every  side 
and  engulfed  her. 

“  On  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  temple 
now  stood  the  hut  of  the  savage,  and 
in  place  of  the  polished  and  once  noble 
Roman  now  stalked  the  Ostrogoth, 
the  Visigoth,  and  the  Saxon.” 

In  the  fusion  of  the  Roman  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  elements  the  Feudal  System  was 
born.  The  Roman  Empire  on  its 
death  bequeathed  a  precious  legacy  to 
the  world — a  mighty  intellectual  influ¬ 


ence,  a  noble  literature,  and  a  sjstetn 
of  law  which  changed  the  destiny  of 
society.  It  is  said  that  many  people 
do  more  by  their  death  than  by  their 
life.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Soitig 
with  institutions  and  societies.  Had 
Romo  lived,  her  rapid  degeneracy 
would  have  polluted  the  world  to  all 
time.  But  she  died  in  time  for  her 
l>ast  greatness  to  be  remembered  and 
exalted,  and  for  her  shame  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

After  this  the  wave  of  progress  swept 
over  France  and  Germany  and  across 
the  English  Channel,  till  it  found  a 
barrier  and  a  basin  in  the  British  Is¬ 
lands.  In  its  course  it  left  the  places 
over  which  it  swept  damp  and  dreary, 
but  with  a  freshly  moistened  soil  fitted 
to  produce  great  crops. 

From  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries  Britain  is  spoken  of,  and 
truly,  as  “  the  keystone  of  history” 
and  the  battle-field  of  freedom  ;  and, 
to  quote  from  an  anonymous  writer  of 
vivid  style,  “  the  march  of  religion,  of 
liberty,  and  of  improvement  was  .  .  . 
over  the  soil  of  Britain.” 

The  second  great  landmark  in  our 
course  is  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
chiefly  significant  in  its  fusion  of  the 
elements  which  formed  the  character 
of  a  nation  second  to  none  in  power 
and  wealth  and  influence  at  any  period 
of  the  world’s  history.  This  is  no 
mere  boast.  The  impartial  observer 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  the  peculiar 
characteristics,  partly  due  to  circum¬ 
stances,  partly  to  environment,  and 
largely  to  nature,  which  have  enabled 
the  British  to  win  and  hold  an  Empire 
in  comparison  to  which  that  of  Rome 
almost  sinks  into  insignificance.  There 
was,  among  the  legacies  bequeathed  by 
Rome  to  the  world,  one  destined  to 
have  a  greater  influence  upon  its  for¬ 
tunes  than  all  the  others  combined. 
This  was  Christianity  or  the  Church. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that, 
speaking  generally,  all  these  progres¬ 
sive  influences  worked  through  one 
great  factor— knowledge.  The  prog- 
-ress  of  this  agency  was  slow  but  sure. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome  it  was  opposed 
by  a  vast  wall  of  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barism,  and  for  centuries  was  at  work 
unseen.  It  attacked  the  foundations 
of  the  barrier,  working  silently,  grad- 
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ually  making  a  passage,  ever  enlarging 
the  same,  and  as  the  passage  got  wider 
the  stream  grew  fuller  and  stronger, 
till  at  last  the  huge  fabric,  under¬ 
mined,  came  crashing  to  the  ground, 
opening  to  view  vast  vistas  and  ex¬ 
panses  hitherto  undreamt  of. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  Britain,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  entered  upon  a  long  period 
of  social  darkness,  which  continued  al¬ 
most  unbroken  until  the  fourteenth 
century— we  might  almost  say  to  the 
!  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

During  all  this  time  scarce  a  ray  of 
light  broke  through  the  dark  mists  of 
ignorance  to  throw  ever  so  slight  a 
light  upon  the  chains  of  feudalism. 

This  system  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
the  eleventh  century,  primarily  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  own  sovereign  power,  secon¬ 
darily  to  secure  national  liberty,  by 
putting  a  check  upon  the  strength  of 
his  great  nobles,  who  in  wealth  and 
followers  might  with  some  reason  at¬ 
tempt  to  match  their  power  against 
that  of  the  King.  But  in  England 
the  system,  harsh  as  it  was,  never  ob¬ 
tained  the  same  complete  ascendency 
as  over  the  peoples  of  the  Continent ; 
never  so  completely  obliterated  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  advantage  of  a  select 
}  few.  Even  at  that  early  period  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign  were 
hedged  in  by  certain  restrictions.  For 
instance,  after  the  Conqueror,  we  have 
^what  is  known  as  the  Charter  of  Lib¬ 
erties,  granted  in  the  year  1100  by 
Henry  I,,  expressly  limiting  the  regal 
prerogatives,  and  declaring  the  liberty 
of  the  laws,  the  people,  and  the  Church.  / 
Further,  it  had  as  an  end  the  repres¬ 
sion  or  restraint  of  unlimited  feudal 
rights  among  the  nobles,  where  they 
tended  toward  cruelty  or  oppression. 
To  run  on  a  little  way,  and  passing 
over  the  reigns  of  the  unfortunate 
Stephen  and  the  hasty  but  too  late  re¬ 
pentant  Henry  II.,  and  the  chivalric 
Cceur-de-Lion,  we  meet  the  first  great 
landmark  in  our  own  history  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  This  was  the  reign  » 
'  of  the  infamous  John,  whose  name  is? 
even  yet  a  byword  for  eruelty  and  craft, 
scarcely  less  significant  than  that  of 
Nero  or  Borgia. 

Through  nis  reckless  disregard  of 


anything  like  rights,  whether  natural 
or  granted  by  charter  under  the  saered 
seal  of  the  sovereign  oath,  John  brought 
about  that  which  has  been  to  our  coun¬ 
try  what  the  XII.  Tables  was  to  Rome, 
the  Magna  Charta — “  the  foundation,” 
to  use  the  words  of  Livy  in  regard  to 
the  former,  ”  of  all  law%  both  public 
and  private.”  At  this  time,  too,  we 
note  the  meeting  of  the  first  National 
Assembly  of  Elected  Representatives  in 
Britain,  summoned  by  Stephen  Lang- 
ton.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  St. 
Albans.  Its  object  was  to  reform  the 
abuses  rampant  under  the  rule  of  John. 

It  was  based  on  the  charter  of  Henry 
I.,  whieh  we  have  already  mentioned. 
The  sphere  of  this  paper  does  not  allow 
us  to  enter  into  the  details  or  terms  of 
the  Charta,  beyond  stating  that  they  • 
aimed  at  the  restraint  of  feudal  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  impartial  administration  of  , 
justice,  and  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  No  doubt,  the  system  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Magna  Charta  was 
rude,  unscientific,  and  incomplete ; 
and  further,  it  cannot  with  any  truth 
be  designed  as  a  “  popular”  victory, 
according  to  our  modern  sense.  The 
barons  at  that  time  were  the  only 
“  people. ’5  The  injustices  they  sought 
to  have  remedied,  though  affecting 
high  and  low,  still  primarily  affected 
themselves.  Their  honor,  or  their  1 
power,  was  threatened  by  the  Sever-  f 
eign’s  arbitrary  dispensation  or  disre-  .. 
gard  of  justice,  whether  coming  direct¬ 
ly  to  themselves  or  through  their  de-  ' 
pendants.  But  the  Magna  Charta  of 
1215  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  source  of  what  are  at  the  present 
day  the  staple  elements  in  the  British 
national  life  and  character — theunsub- 
duable  love  of  liberty,  the  system  of  ; 
limited  monarchy,  self-government,' 
and  universal  representation.  '  These 
are  the  characteristics  which  have  gone 
to  form  that  great  unwritten  and  arbi¬ 
trary  code,  the  British  Constitution.  ^ 

After  this  little  digression  we  must 
go  back  and  take  up  the  thread  we 
have  dropped.  The  significance  of 
what  we  have  just  been  regarding  will 
be  evident,  if  not  now,  at  any  rate  be¬ 
fore  we  have  finished. 

The  tenth  century  found  Europe  en¬ 
veloped  in  almost  total  intellectual 
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darkuess.  Italy  and  Great  Britain, 
destined  (the  first  again)  to  become 
afterward  the  home  of  the  arts,  sci¬ 
ences,  and  culture,  at  this  time  slept, 

\  overcome  by  the  pernicious  fruits  of 
servitude.  France  and  Germany  were, 
if  anything,  intellectually  brighter. 


off  the  fetters  of  ignorance.  From 
this  time  onward  progress  is  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Certain  events  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  general  awakening 
of  intelligence  and  inquiry.  These 
were  the  momentous  invention  of 
printing,  by  Gutenberg,  of  Strasburg; 


O'  <3  •A  »/  - - ■ft  ) 

Here  and  there  a  faint  gleam  served  to  ithe  discovery  of  America  in  1492  ;  the 


make  the  darkness  visible.  “  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  tenth,”  says  Hallam,  “  was 
an  age  of  illumination.”  Still,  this 
chrysalis  condition  of  society  contin¬ 
ued.  The  twelfth  century  shows,  in 
,  France  particularly,  some  sign  of  an 
^awakening  mind.  In  this  century, 
literature — the  index  of  the  mental 
condition — had  its  second  birth.  The 
chief  sources  of  intellectual  progress  at 
'  .  this  time  were,  as  enumerated  by  Ifal- 
^am — (1)  the  institution  of  universi¬ 
ties  ;  (2)  cultivation  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  followed  by  the  multiplication 
of  books  and  the  extension  of  the  art 
of  writing  ;  (3)  the  investigation  of 
the  Roman  Law  ;  and  (4)  the  return 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics. 
These  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
growth  of  what  is  known  as  Scholasti¬ 
cism,  originating,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
ninth,  but  more  generally  attributed 
to  Roscelin  of  Compeigne  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

About  this  time  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  Bologna  were  founded,  and 
a  little  later  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  From  these  points  the  light 
cl  knowledge  was  diffused  over  the 
world  till,  from  a  few  tiny  glimmering 
sparks,  arose  in  time  a  brilliant  illumi¬ 
nation.  The  dark  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  were  gradually  melted 
and  dispersed  as  the  strong  sun  of 
Reason  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
intellectual  sphere. 

This  brings  us  down,  in  a  very  gen- 
\  eral  way,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gf- 
yteenth  century,  the  period  known  in 
history  as  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
P  and,  a  little  further  on,  to  our  third 
j  great  landmark  in  the  road  of  social 


voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498,  and, 
latest  and  greatest,  the  Reformation  of 
■1517.  The  Reformation  is  our  fourth 
landmark, — another  of  our  intellectual 
revolutions,  and  this  brings  us  to  an 
interesting  and  important  inquiry. 
We  said  a  little  earlier  that  what  was 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  influence 
bequeathed  by  Rome  was  Christianity; 
to  which  we  shall  refer  generally,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  Europe,  as  the 
Church.  For  1500  years  this  jiower 
had  existed,  and  now  it  asserted  itself. 
Where  during  all  this  age  of  social 
darkness  was  this  revolutionizing  pow¬ 
er?  Alas  I  that  I  have  to  say  it,  like 
many  another  great  and  noble  power, 
debased,  distorted,  prostituted  !  That 
which  should  have  been  to  Society, 
through  all  this  time,  what  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  fire  was  to  the  wandering 
Israelites,  a  guide  and  a  support,  was 
a  snare  and  a  pitfall.  The  Church- 
Religion — was  made  to  serve  as  a  cloak 
to  worldly  sin  and  ambition.  For 
these  ends,  while  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  an  outward  appearance  of  purity, 
it  fostered  superstition  and  ignorance. - 
Till  at  last,  Luther  arose,  preceded, 
like  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  Refor¬ 
mers — Christ — by  his  forerunner  Eras¬ 
mus.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most 
significant  of  all  our  landmarks.  It 
marks  a  mighty  revolution,  fiercer  and 
more  thorough  than  any’  succeeding 
ones.  It  was  a  mighty  stimulus  to  in¬ 
tellectual  growth  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  Till  now  it  had  been  the  world 
and  the  Church  ;  from  now  it  was  the 
world  with  the  Church. 

A  real  society  can  only  exist  where 
the  rights  of  every  individual  member, 
as  such,  are  recognized  and  protected. 


progress  —the  fall  of  Constantinople, Nor  can  this  be  until  the  individual 
m  1453,  and  its  far-reaching  effects,  has  recognized  his  own  position  and 
constituting  what  we  understand  by  his  own  rights.  This  was  what  the 
the  Renaissance.^  Reformation  effected.  In  Britain,  the 

This  period  is  important  and  signifi-  despotic  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  the 
cant  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  feeble  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  bloody 
Society.  Europe  now  began  to  shake  and  bigoted  reign  of  Mary,  and  the 
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“  I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorns, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  ceaseless  groan, 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone 
before  us. 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

«  «  *  *  » 

“  Is  it,  oh  Man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 

Thou  drownest  Nature’s  sweet  and  kindly 
voices. 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  symphonies  ?” 

Yet  there  were,  latterly,  small  com¬ 
munities,  outside  the  power  of  the 
feudal  lord,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  future  towns.  It  is  there  we  must 
look  for  all  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment,  for  the  theoretical  and  practical 
organization  of  society  upon  a  basis 
more  in  keeping  with  Man’s  mind  and 
mission.  Their  growth  was  rapid  and 
their  influence  proportionate.  Little 
by  little  the  conception  of  a  State  was 
altered  from  that  of  a  sovereign,  omnip¬ 
otent  and  divine,  fountain  of  all  mercy 
and  justice,  and  a  people,  a  collection 
of  atoms,  whose  duty  it  was  to  support 
the  Sovereign  in  whatever  caprice  might 
lead  him  to  perform  ;  to  that  of  s, peo¬ 
ple,  a  collection  of  individuals,  whose 
combined  desires  were  represented  and 
executed  in  the  will  and  actions  of  a 
sovereign. 

This  is  the  modern  conception  of 
society,  and  brings  our  view  somewhat 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  last  halt¬ 
ed — the  Kstablishment  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  Britain. 

From  now  our  view  becomes  so  ex¬ 
tended  that  we  must  either  restrict 
ourselves  to  a  bare  outline  or  swell  our 
investigation  beyond  all  proportions. 

European  States  now  began  to  as¬ 
sume  a  more  definite  form.  Still,  they 
were  far  from  agreeing  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  day  conceptions  -of  what  a  State 
should  be.  Louis  XIV.,  in  France, 
was  rising  to  the  height  of  his  power. 
His  subjects,  carried  away  by  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  repeated  victory,  were  devoted 
to  him.  But  it  was  not  a  true  devo¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  a  false  enthusiasm.  For 
all  his  magnanimity — and  he  had  much 
— the  People  had  no  more  power  than 
before.  Louis  lavished  gifts,  encour¬ 
aged  commerce  and  arts,  and  rewarded 
men  of  letters.  Yet  all  the  power  was 
vested  in  the  King.  Success  depended 
on  the  King’s  favor  and  caprice.  All 
these  efforts  were  spasmodic  and  ill- 


timed  ;  many  were  fruitless,  and  their 
failure  but  increased  the  general  con¬ 
fusion.  It  was  impossible  that,  in  a 
period  of  constant  warfare  and  con¬ 
tinual  change,  there  could  be  any  con- 
sistency  or  definiteness  in  the  aims  of 
society.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  repre¬ 
sents  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — an  age  of  unrest,  war¬ 
fare,  and  diplomacy  ;  yet  we  must  say 
development.  The  conditions  then 
existing — the  interrupted  harvests,  the 
overwhelming  taxes,  the  constant  drain 
upon  the  manhood  of  the  countries, 
the  capture  and  recapture  of  towns, 
and  all  the  horrors,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  consequent  on  war,  entered 
upon  for  the  gratification  of  the  caprice 
or  pride  of  an  individual,  all  tended 
toward  a  better  and  truer  condition  of 
society.  Every  additional  impost, 
every  new  levy,  was  a  step  nearer  the 
recognition  by  the  people  of  their  true 
position  and  their  proper  rights— tow¬ 
ard  drawing  them  together  in  the  bonds 
of  social  unity  ;  toward  the  downfall 
of  tyranny  in  the  guise  of  custom. 

While  the  progress  of  Society  on  the 
Continent  was  impeded  by  war  and 
dissension,  it  was  steady  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  in  Britain.  Not  that  wo  were 
without  dissensions  too.  But  our  war¬ 
fare  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  tend¬ 
ed  to  draw  the  people  together  for 
common  ends.  The  Civil  War  of  1C42 
and  the  Revolution  of  1G88  were 
mighty  factors  in  our  own  social  his¬ 
tory  and  that  of  the  world  at  large. 
These  were  essentially  contests  between 
the  Crown  and  the  peo[)le,  between  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  and  individual  right. 
And  these  events  are  of  the  greater 
significance  in  that  they  could  ever 
have  happened.  The  victory  was 
there  won  by  unity  and  the  courage  of 
the  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  the 
cause.  For  the  time,  all  private  or 
sectarian  animosities  were  forgotten  : 
bishop,  noble,  squire,  merchant,  artisan 
and  ploughman.  High  Churchmen, 
Low  Churchmen,  Nonconformists  and 
•  Quakers,  worked  together  for  a  com- 
Jmon  end — liberty,  the  inalienable  right 
of  each  and  all)} 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Britain, 
Europe  looked  on  askance.  But  it 
was  only  that  species  of  half  admira¬ 
tion  and  half  fear  with  wHich  the  com- 
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munity  regards  an  individual  who  is  whirlwind  swept  across  the  country — 
the  first  to  venture  to  do  what  no  one  shrieking  as  if  in  mockery  Liberte  and 
else  would  dare.  Soon  others  will  fol-  Egalitb — it  left  in  its  track  ruin  and 
low  ;  it  only  needs  example.  So  it  was  desolation. 

in  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat, 
the  significance  and  influence  of  British  like  death-angels,  guided  the  storm, 
history  of  that  time.  When  the  crisis  yet  were  powerless  to  control  it. 
was  passed,  and  men  once  more  allow-  The  revolution  did  its  work  cruelly 
ed  their  petty  jealousies  and  animosi-  but  thoroughly.  Every  vestige  of  the 
ties  to  have  sway,  they  found  them-  Old  was  swept  away, — king,  crown, 
selves  upon  a  new  footing.  They  knew  home,  and  kindred.  Men  could  start 
their  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  the  afresh  on  a  new  system.  The  tempest 
Sovereign,  and  the  limits  of  these,  of  the  Revolution  in  France  reached 
Moreover,  they  were  flushed  with  vie-  Britain  only  as  a  great  groundswell. 
tory  and  full  of  conscious  strength.  Society  there  was  agitated,  but  nothing 
The  effects  were  rapid.  Towns  arose,  more.  Had  it  been  one  hundred  years 
commerce  developed,  industries  in-  earlier,  I  tremble  to  think  what  our 
creased,  wealth  multiplied,  and  com-  country  might  have  been  to  day. 
fort  spread.  Societies,  associations,  Kingsley  says,  “  The  human  race  owe&^ 
guilds,  and  councils  began  to  exercise  more  to  the  eighteenth  century  than 
an  influence,  representing  in  minia-  to  any  century  since  the  Christian  era. 
ture  the  theory  of  the  State.  This  maj  seein,”  he  ^oes  on  to  say, 

In  political  government,  too,  a  great  “  to  bo  inconsistent  with  my  descrip- 
end  was  achieved  by  more  thorough  tion  of  the  very  same  era  as  one  of  de¬ 
representation.  cay  and  death.  But,  side  by  side  with 

Under  the  new  conditions,  learning  the  death  there  was  manifold  fresh 
and  culture  began  to  thrive  enormous-  birth  ;  side  by  side  with  the  decay 
ly.  Britain  took  the  lead  in  social  there  was  active  growth  ;  side  by  side 
progress,  and  she  has  ever  since  re-  with  them,  fostered  by  them,  though 
tained  it.  generally  in  strong  opposition  to  them. 

The  eighteenth  century  is,  in  Brit-  whether  conscious  or  unconscious.” 
ain,  a  record  of  intellectual  and,  with  Again,  in  another  place,  Kingsley 
it,  social  progress.  The  barriers  of  remarks,  “  We  shall  find,  throughout 
custom  and  prerogative  were  ever  fall-  the  eighteenth  century,  a  stirring  of 
ing  before  the  conviction  of  natural  thought,  an  originality,  a  resistance  to 
right  and  equity.  On  the  Continent  circumstances,  which  would  have  been 
progress  was  much  slower.  But  the  impossible  had  circumstances  been  the 
crisis  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  true  lords  and  shapers  of  mankind, 
dark  and  smooth  surface  of  society  but  Had  that  latter  been  the  case,  the, 
served  to  conceal  the  current  under-  downward  progress  of  the  awetew 
neath.  .  would  have  been  irremediable.” 

“Still  waters  run  deep.”  Yet  again,  talking  of  the  French 

revolution,  he  says  that  one  of  the  doc- 
The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  trines  then  specially  proclaimed  was 
marks  the  end  of  what  is  known  inWthat  “in  each  man  there  is  a  God- 
history  as  the  ancien  reaime.  It  was  given  individuality,  an  independent 
signalized  by  the  most  drastic  and,  in  soul,  which  no  government  or  man 
its  immediate  effects,  the  greatest  so-  has  a  right  to  crush,  or  can  crush,  in 
cial  revolution  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  lon^  run.”  ’ 

It  was  the  bursting  of  the  pent-up  The  eighteenth  century  drew  to  a  close 
storm  of  misery.  It  was  preceded  by  in  storm  and  darkness.  Society  was 
a  fearful  calm.  Then  the  tempest  moved  to  the  roots — strained  and  torn, 
broke  out,  relentless  and  irresistible.  But  when  a  new  century  dawned  the 
It  spared  neither  old  nor  young,  father,  clouds  of  revolution  were  dispelled  be- 
mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife,  fore  the  Sun  of  Liberty,  and  all  gave 
or  child.  It  cared  nothing  for  associ-  token  of  a  glorious  noon.  And  men 
ations  and  sentiments,  the  work  of  were  not  mistaken, 
genius,  or  the  toil  of  years.  As  the  This  brings  us  to  our  furthest  and 
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our  highest  point.  From  the  height 
now  attained  we  have  an  almost  bound¬ 
less  view  over  the  ages  that  have  gone 
before,  and  we  can  survey  them  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scientific  ob¬ 
server. 

The  progress  of  Society,  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  individual,  the 
steady  development  of  mind  and  re¬ 
source,  aud  the  spread  of  their  influ¬ 
ences  to  all  classes  of  society,  had  its 
active  rise  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
By  the  seventeenth  century,  the  devel¬ 
opment  had  assumed  marked  forms 
and  signally  asserted  itself.  By  the 
eighteenth  century  it  had  grown  to 
proportions  against  which  the  old  order 
of  thing  could  not  possibly  hold  out ; 
and  it  inaugurated  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  with  a  revolution  of  Society,  more 
direct,  drastic,  and  immediate,  if  not 
more  thorough  or  momentous  than  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

The  political  history  of  the  present 
century — which  is  always  the  reflex  of 
the  internal  social  workings — is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  universal  awakening.  This  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  hastened  by  Napoleon’s 
vast  attempt  to  restore  despotism. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  upon  which  the 
influences  we  have  been  tracing  had 
been  long  working,  w'as  roused  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Napoleon  staked  the  cause  of 
Despotism  at  Waterloo,  and  lost. 
Shortly  before  this  Holland  had  shaken 
off  the  foreign  yoke  :  Greece,  once 
more,  for  a  brief  space,  something  like 
her  old  self,  after  Missoloughi  and  Na- 
varino,  regained  her  independence 
from  the  Turks  :  shortly  after,  Bel¬ 
gium  was  declared  free  ;  and,  later 
still,  we  follow  the  noble  efforts  for 
freedom  in  Italy,  under  the  patriot 
Garibaldi  ;  and  we  behold  them  crown¬ 
ed  with  success.  Surely  these  events 
— revolutions  in  a  secondary  sense — 
are  deeply  signi6cant.  They  were  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  forces  at  work 
from  the  earliest  period  of  human  his¬ 
tory. 

The  influences  in  Britain  at  this 
time  were  no  less  marked,  though  they 
were  not  characterized  by  the  same 
violence.  That  stage  had  been  passed 
two  centuries  before.  The  changes 
were  of  a  semi-political  character,  in 
which  sense  1  mean  that  they  more 
immediately  concerned  the  people 


themselves  than  their  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Social  aud  par¬ 
liamentary  reform  formed  the  basis  of 
the  agitations.  The  immense  increase 
of  wealth,  and  spread  of  knowledge, 
had  thrown  open  the  roads  to  places 
hitherto  jealously  guarded.  The  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  individuality  and  natural 
freedom  had  been  irrefragable.  It 
was  no  longer  mere  birth  that  ranked 
before  worth.  Thus  united,  society 
became  moulded  into  a  solid  and  clearly 
defined  body. 

Intellectual  progress  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  great :  more  so  in 
the  eighteenth.  But  the  nineteenth 
century  has  surpassed  all  in  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  its  intellectual  sky 
and  the  intensity  of  its  intellectual 
sun. 

This  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  par¬ 
amount  importance  attached  to  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  universal  desire  for  the 
same  ;  the  enormous  increase  aud  per¬ 
fection  of  industries  ;  the  growth  of 
vast  cities  ;  the  extent  of  international 
relations,  political  and  social ;  the 
spread  of,  and  height  attained  in,  all 
the  fields  of  higher  intellectual  investi¬ 
gation,  in  science,  art  and  literature ; 
in  the  current  thought  of  the  day  ;  in 
all  these  questions  now  vexing  and 
wearing  us — social,  religious,  and  eco¬ 
nomic. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
doing  more  than  mentioning  the  most 
outstanding  points  in  our  subject  of 
investigation.  In  no  place  have  I 
gone  into  particulars.  Our  field  is  so 
vast  that  our  view  can  only  be  general. 
I  might  have  treated  the  subject  from 
a  purely  sociological  point  of  view. 
But  that  might  have  been  too  technical 
and  uninteresting  ;  and  besides,  when 
we  think  of  it,  sociology  is  merely  a 
generalization  of  the  evidences  of  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  sketched  or,  at  least, 
indicated  the  growth  and  influence  of 
customs,  manners,  religion,  laws,  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce,  science,  literature, 
and  art,  and  their  respective  points  of 
beginning  and  ending.  We  have  seen 
the  human  atom  develop  into  the  hu¬ 
man  unit,  the  single-celled  social  pro¬ 
toplasm  grow  into  the  complex  and 
multiform  organization  of  present  so¬ 
ciety.  In  tracing  the  evolution  of  So¬ 
ciety  we  have  traced  the  evolution  of 
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the  Individual  ;  we  have  traced  the 
evolution  of  Mind.  One  fact  must 
have  been  patent  to  us  all  along,  and 
that  is,  the  measure  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  acts  upon  society,  and  in  which 
society  reacts  upon  the  individual.  I 
know  that  I  am  throwing  myself  open 
to  opposition  when  1  say  that  the  whole 
^  history  of  the  human  race  is  a  record 
of  constant  though  varying  advance. 
The  world  is  working  toward  an  end 
lof  self-realization  ;  to  this  all  is  tend¬ 
ing.  Every  revolution,  every  reforma¬ 
tion,  every  change  is  a  necessary  step 
to  this  end.  It  is  our  destiny  that  im¬ 
pels  us. 

The  world  to-day  has  reached  a  po¬ 
sition  never  hitherto  attained.  '  Our 
standards  and  conceptions  of  morality 
are  higher  and  truer,  and  our  methods 
surer.  Sin  and  vice  still  exist ;  some 
say,  as  heinous  as  ever.  That  is  not 
’  so.  Not  only  is  there  less  sin  and 
vice,  but  what  there  is,  is  only  equally 
heinous  with  that  of  past  ages,  in  that 
our  higher  standards  and  sensibilities 
are  the  more  easily  shocked.  Our 
means  of  restraining  vice  and  crime, 
of  alleviating  misery  and  of  securing 
happiness,  are  more  universal  and  effi¬ 
cient. 

All  this  is  the  outcome  of  our  truer 
conception  of  Man’s  place  in  Nature, 
and  position  inter  se. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  our 
conceptions  and  the  actuality  of  things, 
he  has  only  to  look  around  upon  the 
world  of  yesterday  and  of  to-day  :  to 
see  the  waste  moorland  converted  into 
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rich  fields,  or  thriving  cities  ;  to  watch 
the  busy  throng  of  workers,  all  eager 
with  what  they  may  imagine  to  be 
their  own  concerns,  but  nevertheless 
each  in  his  sphere,  however  humble, 
contributing  his  quota  to  the  general 
fund.  Selfish,  some  will  say  !/True, 
there  is  much  self  seeking,  much  sel¬ 
fishness,  but  we  must  form  our  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  feelings  and  acts  of  the 
combined  community,  not  from  those 
of  the  individual.  The  individual  con¬ 
tributes  to  them,  but  the  combination 
is  a  modification. 

We  have  seen  the  human  thing  be¬ 
come  a  human  being.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  triumphs  of  Mind  over  mat¬ 
ter  and  circumstances.  We  may  fitly 
close  by  quoting  those  spirit-stirring 
and  appropriate  lines  of  Campbell : 

“  Eternal  Nature,  when  tby  giant  hand  / 

The  wave  npheaved  and  fixed  the  trembling 
land, 

When  life  sprang  staitling  at  thy  plastic  call. 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all — 
Say,  was  that  noble  form,  inspired  by  thee. 

To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee  ? 

“  Was  man  ordained  the  slave  of  man  to  toil,  / 
Yoked  to  the  brutes,  and  fettered  to  the  soil. 
Weighed  in  the  balance  with  a  tyrant’s 
gold  ? 

No,  Nature  has  cast  us  in  a  heavenly  mould. 
She  bids  no  wretch  his  thankless  labor  urge. 
And,  trembling,  take  the  pittance  and  the 
scourge. 

*  *  *  «  » 

O 

“  Tyrants,  in  vain  ye  trace  the  wizard  ring. 

Ye  cannot  limit  Mind’s  unwearied  spring.”  ' 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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My  immediate  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  deal  with  the  existing  classi- 
hcation  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  to  add  to 
the  recognized  number  one  other,  the 
Art  of  Acting — that  art  which  Vol¬ 
taire  spoke  of  as  “  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  difficult,  the  most  rare.”  The 
claim  that  I  make  is  purely  a  technical 
one,  for  the  thing  itself  has  long  ago 
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been  done.  The  great  bulk  of  think¬ 
ing — and  unthinking — people  accept 
Acting  as  one  of  the  Arts  ;  it  is  merely 
for  a  formal  and  official  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  I  ask.  The  people,  who 
are  the  students  of  life,  have  learned 
their  lesson,  and  perhaps  the  professors 
should  now  learn  it  also.  In  the  face 
of  the  widespread  influence  of  the 
stage  of  to-day  and  its  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  the  people,  it 
would  seem  about  as  necessary  to  vin- 
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dicate  acting  as  an  art  as  it  would  be 
to  justify  the  existence  of  the  air  we 
breathe  or  the  sunshine  which  makes 
life  joyous  ;  but  when  we  find  that  up 
to  now  the  records  are  deficient  we 
should,  1  think,  endeavor  to  have  them 
completed.  Even  so  widely  sympa¬ 
thetic  a  writer  as  Taiue  by  inference 
excludes  acting  when  he  speaks  of 
“the  five  great  arts  of  poetry,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  architectuie,  and  mu¬ 
sic  and  sometimes  lesser  minds  than 
his  use  the  general  omission  to  classify 
acting  as  among  the  higher  organized 
efforts  of  man,  as  a  means  of  perpet¬ 
ually  assailing  this  particular  craft  and 
those  who  follow  it ;  recalling  an  ec¬ 
centric  and  intolerant  time,  when  it 
was  said  against  Shakespeare  that  he 
had  never  been  to  Court,  and  against 
Moli^re’s  memory  that  his  body  had 
been  denied  full  Christian  burial.  Offi¬ 
cial  recognition  of  anything  worthy  is 
a  good,  or  at  least  a  useful  thing.  It 
is  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of 
the  economy  of  the  State  ;  if  it  is  not, 
of  what  use  are  titles  and  distinctions, 
names,  ribbons,  badges,  offices,  in  fact 
all  the  titular  and  sumptuary  ways  of 
distinction  ?  Systems  and  courts, 
titles  and  offices,  have  all  their  part 
in  a  complex  and  organized  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  no  man  and  no  calling  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  at  being  compelled  to 
remain  outside  a  closed  door. 

Acting  is  a  part  of  human  nature. 
It  is  originally  nature’s  own  method 
of  education  in  the  earliest  stages ; 
and  its  purposeful  organization  is  like 
that  of  any  other  organization — an 
Art.  I  Out  of  their  heightening  civili¬ 
zation  the  Greeks  evolved  and  formu¬ 
lated  a  drama,  and  it  was  due  to  acting 
that  they  did  so,  for  had  there  been 
no  stage  there  had  been  no  drama,  for 
the  efforts  of  their  poets  had  been 
made  in  some  other  form  and  mani¬ 
fested  in  some  other  way.  As  1  make 
a  claim  I  should  like  to  justify  it ;  and 
I  shall  therefore  try  to  show  from  ac¬ 
cepted  sources  that  acting  is  in  all 
ways  and  under  all  conditions  within 
the  bounds  set  down  as  the  bounds  of 
art ;  that  it  satisfies  all  conditions 
given  ;  and  that  it  has  aims,  purposes 
and  objects  in  common  with  all  the 
arts  already  classified.  It  would  at 
the  first  seem  that  the  single  logical 
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axiom  “  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part”  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  to 
common  satisfaction,  that  systematic 
effort  of  a  complex  kind,  which  em- 
braced  all  the  less  complex  efforts  al¬ 
ready  classified  as  arts,  would  be  of 
necessity  itself,  an  art.  Let  me,  how¬ 
ever,  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
step  by  step  prove  that  argument 
whose  conclusion  I  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  you — the  place  of  acting 
among  the  cosmic  arts. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  certainly  did  not 
limit  his  definitions  for  the  purposes 
of  disputation,  but  made  them  as  lib¬ 
eral  and  all-embracing  as  possible— and 
who  had  himself  no  high  reverence  for 
the  playhouse,  when  he  rather  charac¬ 
teristically  said  to  David  Garrick, 
“  Punch,  sir,  has  no  feelings” — de¬ 
fined  “  Art”  as  “  the  power  of  doing 
something  not  taught  by  nature  and 
instinct that  is,  nature  and  instinct 
give  power  and  can  suggest,  but  art 
must  teach  how  the  power  is  to  be 
used.  Dr.  Johnson  also  quotes  South  : 
“  properly,  an  habitual  knowledge  of 
certain  rules  and  maxims  by  which  a 
man  is  governed  and  directed  in  his 
actions.”  The  philologists  define  the 
word  as  we  have  it  as  coming  through 
the  Latin  from  the  Greek.  In  this 
language  the  root  word  means  “  to 
join”  or  “  to  fit so  that  broadly,  the 
artist,  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  comes  under  the  definition  of  a 
skilled  workman.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  for  the  actor  that  he  be 
placed  within  this  category. 

As  the  world  progressed  in  power  and 
knowledge,  and  as  life  became  more 
complex,  work  became  differentiated, 
and  the  terminology  became  enlarged  ; 
there  became  degrees  in  the  skill  re¬ 
quired  for  the  doing  of  work  of  many 
kinds,  and  there  came  a  diminutive  to 
the  word  “  artist”  to  meet  the  want— 
the“  artisan” — the  artist-laborer  rath¬ 
er  thair  the  fine-artist.  Thus,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  the  term  Artist  became 
the  distinctive  right  of  those  workers 
who  wrought  in  the  higher  branches 
of  their  varions  crafts  and  callings.  In 
our  day,  with  its  myriad  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  work,  we  have  names  for  irl 
grades  generally  applied — from  the 
“  hand”  who  works  mechanically  on 
the  farm,  on  shipboard,  or  in  the  mill. 
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to  the  “artist”  who  still  maintains 
his  position  as  the  exponent  of  the 
highest  organized  effort— in  fact,  of 
what  wo  call  the  “  fine”  arts.  And 
it  is  to  this  category  that  I  venture  to 
atfirm  that  acting  belongs. 

And  here,  before  we  consider  what 
is  the  “  differentia”  or  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  fine  art,  let  me  point 
out  that  art  in  any  of  its  phases  does 
not  deal  with  the  original  conception 
or  creation  of  ideas.  The  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  whence  we  derived  the  word, 
had  a  completely  different  word  to  ex¬ 
press  the  originator  of  ideas— the  word 
creator,  or  maker— the  poet,  as  we  call 
him  to  this  day.  The  functions  of 
these  two,  the  poet  and  the  artist,  are 
entirely  different,  and  their  work  can 
be  dissociated.  Homer,  the  poet,  con¬ 
ceived  his  thoughts  and  gave  them  ut¬ 
terance,  but  the  fashion  in  which  he 
moulded  them  in  giving  them  birth 
was  the  work  of  art  When  others  de¬ 
claimed  his  verses  so  as  to  give  forth 
their  mighty  roll  and  rhythm,  the 
fashion  of  their  speech  was  the  work 
of  art  When,  later  on,  the  sculptors 
modelled  the  forms  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  as  Homer  described  them, 
translating  the  thoughts  of  the  poet 
into  graceful  form,  whose  inner  sig¬ 
nificance  men  could  understand,  this 
was  the  work  of  the  artist  too.  It  was 
no  detraction  from  the  merit  of  the 
work  as  work  of  art,  that  the  sculptor 
set  forth  Homer’s  ideas  and  not  his 
own.  Nay,  more,  when  a  sculptor, 
when  Homer’s  name  was  a  great  tradi¬ 
tion,  gave  forth  what  appeared  to  be 
his  image,  was  this  less  a  work  of  art 
because  it  professed  to  represent  a  real 
man,  and  not  a  creation  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  mind  ? 

What,  then,  is  it  which  is  in  com¬ 
mon  with  poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
painting? — It  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  systematiza¬ 
tion  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  effects 
may  be  recurrent  as  required.  Hear 
Alexander  Pope  on  the  subject  : — 

“  These  Bales  of  old  discover’d  not  devis’d, 

Are  Natare  still,  but  Nature  methodiz'd  ; 

Nature,  like  Liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 

By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  or. 
dain’d.” 

And  again  : — 

"  All  Nature  is  but  Art  unknown  to  thee.” 


If  we,  then,  broadly  define  art  as 
the  systematization  of  natural  powers, 
wherein  may  we  find  the  limitation  of 
“  fine”  as  applied  to  the  arts  ?  Taine, 
in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  The  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Art,  says  that  if  we  “  succeed 
in  defining  Nature,  and  in  marking 
the  conditions  of  existence  of  each  art, 
we  then  possess  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  art  in  general, 
that  is  to  say,  a  philosophy  of  the  Fine 
Arts — what  is  called  an  cesthetic  sys¬ 
tem.”  And  he  goes  on  to- say  that  this 
aesthetic  system — the  science  of  the 
beautiful — “  imposes  no  precepts,  but 
ascertains  and  verifies  laws.”  .  . 
That  she  “  has  sympathies  for  every 
form  of  art.”  .  .  .  That  “  she  accepts 
them  as  so  many  manifestations  of  hu¬ 
man  intelligence.”  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

**  It  is  plain  that  a  statue  is  meant  to  imi¬ 
tate  accurately  an  animated  human  form,  that 
a  picture  is  intended  to  portray  real  persons 
in  real  attitudes,  house  interiors  and  land¬ 
scape,  such  as  nature  provides.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  a  drama  or  romance  attempts  to 
represent  faithfully,  characters,  actions,  and 
conversations,  and  to  furnish  as  vivid  and  as 
accurate  impressions  of  them  as  is  possible.” 

He  thus  sums  up  his  examination  of 
the  nature  of  a  work  of  art  : — 

“  We  have  discovered  a  loftier  aim  for  art, 
which  thus  becomes  the  work  of  intelligence, 
and  no  longer  merely  that  of  band.” 

Here,  then,  we  get  some  idea  of  that 
which  constitutes  a  work  of  art  as  a 
work  of  “  fine”  art — intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  Whereas  the 
object  of  art  generally  and  broadly  is 
to  imitate,  to  conform  to  a  model,  the 
object  of  fine  art  is  to  compose  or  select 
intelligently,  to  exercise  that  selective 
faculty  which  the  Professor  goes  on  to 
show  is  a  higher  function  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  man.  And  thus  far  it  can¬ 
not  bo  denied  that  acting,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  requires  intelligence,  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  category  of  the  Arts  as 
thus  limited. 

But  there  is  a  fuller  limitation  set 
forth  by  M.  Taine.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  work  imitate  nature  faithfully, 
and  that  the  imitation  be  selective  for 

f articular  purposes,  and  intelligent, 
t  must  not  be  content  with  faithful¬ 
ness  as  to  detail— it  must  grasp  essen¬ 
tial  character.  “  In  Nature,”  he  says. 
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“  essential  character  is  simply  domi¬ 
nant  ;  it  is  the  aim  of  art  to  render  it 
predominant.  It  moulds  real  objects, 
but  it  does  not  mould  them  completely. 

.  .  .  Man  is  sensible  of  this  deficiency, 
and  to  remove  it  he  has  invented  art.” 

Surely  this  truth  in  Acting  needs  no 
defence  !  Nay,  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  it  has  at  times  grown  to  be  an 
evil ;  for  exaggeration  of  a  type  of 
good  or  evil — of  passion — of  emotion 
of  any  kind,  has  to  be  purposely  avoid¬ 
ed  by  judicious  players,  who  realize 
that  the  expression  of  emotion  must 
be  complex  though  it  be  dominated  by 
one  phase.  Shakespeare,  speaking  in 
Hamlet’s  voice,  himself  pointed  out 
the  evil : — 

“  Id  the  very  toirent,  tempest,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  whirlwind  of  passion  yon  must  ac¬ 
quire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give 
it  smoothness.” 

And  thus  far  Acting  keeps  well  within 
the  bounds  of  Art  as  fixed. 

But  there  is  a  still  further  limita¬ 
tion,  for  M.  Tame,  in  leaving  the  work 
of  art  to  consider  the  artist,  says  : — 

”  There  is  one  gift  indispensable  to  all  ar¬ 
tists.  ...  If  it  is  wanting  in  them  they  are 
nothing  but  copyists  and  mechanics.  In  con¬ 
fronting  objects  the  artist  must  experience 
original  sensation;  the  character  of  objects 
strikes  him  powerfully,  and  the  result  must 
be  a  strong,  deep,  personal  impression.” 

“  Look,”  says  Polonius  of  the  play¬ 
er,  “  look  whether  he  has  not  turned 
his  color,  and  has  tears  in’s  eyes.” 
Surely  that  which  was  taken  by  Shake¬ 
speare  as  typical  of  the  poor  Player  of 
Wittemberg  may  be  allowed  to  the  cul¬ 
tured  schools' of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Germany. 

Thus  far  we  find  applicable  to  acting 
the  principles  of  art  laid  down  by  two 
philosophic  critics — one  a  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  imbued  with  all 
the  culture  and  wisdom  of  classic  lore, 
the  translator  of  Homer,  the  familiar 
of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; 
and  the  other  the  exponent  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  school  of  philosophy,  a 
professor  par  excellence  of  the  plastic 
arts.  We  find  that  what  is  essential 
to  poetry,  to  music,  to  sculpture,  to 
painting,  is  also  essential  to  acting. 
Where,  then,  is  the  proof  that  acting 
is  not  one  of  the  sister  arts  ?  What  is 
there  in  it  that  disqualifies  it  from 
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holding  a  place  among  them  ?  To  as¬ 
sert  such  a  thing  is  to  assume  the  at¬ 
titude  of  Cinderella’s  sisters  in  the 
fairy  tale.  Let  me  offer  a  suggestion 
in  the  shape  of  a  logical  problem. 

Hogarth  painted  a  picture  of  David 
Garrick  at  a  moment  of  his  life  and  in 
such  a  way  that  all  who  ever  saw  him 
recognize  the  prototype  of  a  certain 
historical  character.  No  one  denies— 
can  deny — that  this  is  a  work  of  art. 
Now  Shakespeare  wrote  a  play  in  which 
Richard  III.  is  a  character.  Can  any 
one  deny  that  this  is  a  work  of  art? 
Garrick,  in  his  playing,  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  such  wise  that  those  who 
saw  him  knew  that  the  man  before 
them  was  the  man  Garrick,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  seemed  by  many 
signs  and  in  many  ways  to  be  the  im¬ 
age,  copy — what  you  will — of  Shake- 
Siieare’s  Richard  III.,  though  Garrick 
gave  his  Shakespeare  adulterated  with 
Cibber.  Yet  Garrick’s  work  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  impression  was,  we  are  to 
be  told,  not  a  work  of  art.  Why  it 
was  not  so  I  leave  those  to  say  who  as¬ 
sert  that  acting  is  not  an  art.  But  let 
me  point  out  to  such  that  they  will 
have  this  difficulty  to  encounter— if 
Garrick’s  purposed  labor  was  not  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  what  was  it  ?  If 
the  product  of  such  purposed  labor 
was  not  a  work  of  art,  what  was  it? 
The  poet  Shakespeare  conceived  a 
thought,  the  artist  Shakespeare  worked 
it  out  into  dramatic  form — the  actor 
Garrick  translated  the  poet’s  thought, 
as  given  in  the  artist’s  words,  into 
something  which  the  public  who  saw 
and  heard  recognized.  The  painter 
Hogarth  took  the  image  which  he  saw 
— Shakespeare’s  idea  and  Garrick’s 
form  transmuted  by  something  not  an 
art  to  a  visible  and  tangible  shape— 
and  fixed  it  on  his  canvas  for  future 
ages  to  see  and  admire.  What,  then, 
was  it  that  broke  the  chain  of  inten¬ 
tional  effort  that  led  from  Shakespeare’s 
imagination  to  Hogarth’s  canvas  ? 
Where  is  the  flaw  in  this  intellectual 
lode?  By  what  quip  or  crank  of 
thought  are  we  asked  to  deny  that  one 
alone  of  these  varied  steps  in  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  a  thought  is  not  ruled  by 
Art — and  that  one,  man’s  intelligent 
use  of  the  powers  nature  has  given 
him?  Which  denial  reminds  one  of 
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the  butcher  who  asked  whether  Ed-  Inasmuch  as  words  allow  of  greater 
mund  Kean  spoke  the  character  of  complexity  of  thought  than  do  tangible 
Othello  out  of  his  own  head  or  learnt  and  visible  things,  so  much  freer  is 
it  from  a  book  ;  and  on  being  told  the  the  poet  or  writer  of  any  kind  in  the 
state  of  the  case,  exclaimed  against  exercise  of  his  art.  When  Shelley,  in 
paying  to  hear  a  man  repeat  what  every  his  Prometheus  Unbound,  describes 
man  able  to  read  could  do  as  well  for  Demogorgon  “  a  tremendous  gloom,” 
himself.  he  conveys  an  idea  that  cannot  be  con- 

The  only  reasons  for  acting  not  veyed  adequately  by  any  pictorial  art. 
being  an  art  that  I  have  ever  heard  al-  The  blackest  shadows  of  Rembrandt 
leged,  are  that  it  is  simply  imitative  or  or  Constable  would  be  like  sunshine 
mimetic,  that  it  does  not  create,  that  beside  the  vague  idea  in  the  mind  of 
it  does  not  last,  and  that  it  is  not  ex-  the  reader  of  these  words  who  has  an 
ercised  with  materials  such  as  are  used  imagination  to  understand  them.  It 
in  the  other  arts.  The  second  of  these  is  this  necessity  for  exactness  which 
has  been  disposed  of  by  the  simplest  compels  the  constant  study  of  nature 
examination  of  the  word  in  its  philo-  on  the  part  of  all  artists.  There  can 
logical  aspect.  Let  us  examine  the  be  no  higher  aim  than  to  reproduce 
first.  At  the  beginning  I  deny  that  nature — nature  shorn  of  such  external 
the  statement  is  correct.  But  even  if  accidents  as  would  distract  the  mind 
it  were  true — true  in  the  plainest  and  of  the  spectator — nature  epitomized 
baldest  way — this  would  not  remove  it  and  yielding  her  secret  meaning, 
from  the  category  where  for  positive  W^hat  is  there  in  works  of  genius,  how- 
reasons  we  have  placed  it,  and  for  soever  they  may  be  represented,  which 
negative  reasons  left  it.  All  art  is  touches  the  heart  with  emotion  ?  We 
mimetic,  and  even  M.  Taine  speaks  of  feel  it  as  we  gaze  on  the  beauty  which 
“  the  three  imitative  arts  of  sculpture,  Canova  wrought  in  marble,  which 
painting,  and  poetry. And  1  think  Raphael  and  Velasquez  and  Vandyke 
that,  as  I  shall  try  to  show  later,  we  and  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  de¬ 
may  add  music  to  the  category.  The  picted  on  canvas,  which  Michael  An- 
function  of  art  is  to  do  and  not  to  ere-  gelo  piled  up  to  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ate — it  is  to  make  to  seem,  and  not  to  ter’s — or  as  we  listen  to  the  tender 
make  to  be,  for  to  make  to  be  is  the  strains  of  Mozart,  the  sad  wjtchery  of 
creator’s  work.  Mendelssohn,  or  the  tempestuous 

Now  as  to  this  question  of  imitation,  force  of  Wagner.  And  yet  the  roots 
The  artist  wishes  to  produce — to  pro-  — the  archetypes  of  all  these  have  lived 
duce  what  ?  Does  the  sculptor  take  — not  perhaps  in  the  cognate  form  in 
his  clay  and  the  painter  his  brush  and  which  they  are  known  to  us — but  as 
pigment  and  canvas,  and  the  poet  his  elemental  facts  which  the  skill  and 
pen  and  paper,  and  set  to  work  to  pro-  wisdom  of  man  have  garnered  and 
duce  a  vague  something  which  will  treasured  and  used  to  these  noble  ends, 
grow  into  the  seeming  of  a  real  thing  The  eyes  of  the  sculptor  and  the  paint- 
as  ho  goes  on?  Such  an  idea  is  ridicu-  er  beneld  at  some  time  the  elements 
lous.  The  artist  intends,  and  must  of  the  beauties  which  they  reproduced, 
intend,  to  carry  out  a  thought.  It  The  architect  found  his  ideals  in  the 
need  not  have  originated  in  his  own  rising  stems  and  sweeping  branches  of 
mind,  but  it  must  be  there,  howsoever  the  forest  aisles  or  mayhap  in  the  pil- 
begotten  or  received.  To  try  to  real-  ing  up  of  sunset  clouds.  And  as  to 
ize  an  image  existing  in  one’s  own  the  music,  every  note  of-  it  is  to  be 
brain  so  that  it  may  become  apparent  found  in  nature’s  choral  forces— that 
to  the  senses  of  others,  is  the  work  of  mighty  gamut  of  creation  which  rises 
all  art;  and  it  is  because  the  outline  from  the  tiniest  whisper  of  whirring 
in  plastic  art  has  to  be  exact — because  wings  in  the  insect  world,  through  the 
its  merit  is  judged  by  organs  of  me-  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  the  crackle 
chanical  accuracy,  that  it  is  necessarv  of  swaying  corn,  the  roar  of  falling 
to  reduce  to  exactness  consonant  with  water,  and  the  mighty  voice  of  the 
the  realities  of  life,  the  vagueness  of  sounding  sea,  up  to  the  hiss  of  the 
imagination,  aided  by  the  emotions,  lightning  flash  and  the  crash  of  the 
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thunderbolt.  Who,  then,  is  the  truest 
artist  ?  He  it  is  who  best  realizes  these 
myriad  beauties  and  bounties  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  who  best  reproduces  them  so 
that  others  may  understand  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  they  have  created  in  him  ; 
and  beside  these  truths  of  nature  all 
lower  things  must  stand  back  abashed. 

“  Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 
Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth, 

And  these  debonair  romances 
Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
Phoebus’  chariot  course  is  run  : 

Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun  ! 

“  Truth  is  fair  :  should  we  forego  it  ? 

Can  we  sigh  right  for  a  wrong  ? 

God  Him.self  is  the  best  Poet, 

And  the  Real  is  His  song. 

Sing  His  truth  out  fair  and  full. 

And  secure  His  beautiful !" 

So  speaks  the  poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  And  what  says  the  master- 
poet,  Shakespeare? — 

“  O'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  for 
anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  ’twere,  the  mirror  up 
to  nature  :  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.” 

Perhaps  I  may  here  quote  Talma’s 
words  on  the  actor’s  art,  since  they 
seem  to  illuminate,  from  an  actor’s 
standpoint,  the  applicability  of  all  the 
rules  which  Taine  has  given  : 

The  actor,  in  the  first  place,  by  repeated 
exercises,  enters  deeply  into  the  emotions, 
and  bis  speech  acquires  the  accent  proper  to 
the  situation  of  the  personage  he  has  to  rep¬ 
resent.  This  done,  he  goes  to  the  theatre  not 
only  to  give  theatrical  effect  to  his  studies, 
but  also  to  yield  himself  to  the  spontaneous 
flashes  of  bis  sensibility  and  all  the  emotions 
which  it  involuntarily  produces  in  him. 
What  does  he  then  do  f  Tn  order  that  his  ir- 
spirations  may  not  be  lost,  his  memory,  in 
the  silence  of  repose,  recalls  the  accent  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  features,  his  ac¬ 
tion — in  a  word,  the  spontaneous  workings  of 
bis  mind,  which  he  had  suffered  to  have  free 
course,  and,  in  effect,  everything  which  in 
the  moments,  of  his  ex^tation,  contributed  to 
the  effects  he  had  produced.  His  intelligence 
then  passes  all  these  means  in  review,  con¬ 
necting  them  and  fixing  them  in  his  memory 
to  re -employ  them  at  pleasure  in  succeeding 
representations.  ...  By  this  kind  of  labor 
the  intelligence  accumulates  and  preserves  all 
the  creations  of  sensibility.” 

Let  mo  supplement  this  with  the 
words  of  a  famous  American  critic  of 
the  past — Thomas  R.  Gould. 
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“  Not  with  his  usual  vision  of  the  germs 
and  processes  of  genius  did  Lamb  write,  that 
an  actor  is  an  imitator  of  the  signs  and  terms 
of  passion.  An  actor  of  the  understanding, 
a  sensible  actor,  indeed,  always  takes  this 
method  ;  an  imaginative  actor,  never.  One 
takes  the  words  of  the  text,  reasons  upon 
and  infers  the  meaning,  and  so  extracts  the 
character.  The  result  of  this  method,  ho«v- 
ever  carefully  and  comprehensively  emploj’ed 
is  at  best  but  an  abstract  induction,  having 
something  of  the  aspect  of  reality,  but  anto 
matic,  and  without  the  breath  of  life.  The 
other  looks  into  a  great  creation,  as  if  passing 
into  a  real  presence  ;  is  filled  and  atmos- 
phered  by  its  spirit ;  listens  to  its  language 
as  to  a  living  voice  ;  is  brought  into  intimate 
relations  with  the  springs  of  its  being  ;  and 
conceives  it  in  unity  by  the  power  of  a  brood¬ 
ing  and  recreative  imagination. 

‘‘  And  unto  this  power,  because  ‘  it  cometh 
not  with  observation,’  but  transcends  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  because  it  is  vital  and  life-giving, 
and  elevates  Acting  from  a  mimetic  into  an 
imaginative  art,  subordinating  the  compara¬ 
tive  intellect  to  its  higher  and  self  jnstitied 
laws,  we  feel  bound  to  give,  with  a  consider¬ 
ate  and  responsible  decision,  the  sacred  name 
of  ‘  Genius.’  ” 

I  have  myself  heard  a  great  actress 
say  when  coming  off  the  stage  : — “  I 
could  not  act  to-night !”  Of  course 
she  had  acted  well — her  art  was  too 
good  to  fail  her — what  she  meant  was 
that  on  that  particular  occasion  she 
felt  herself  without  inspiration  or  Jec- 
stasy — that  force  which  must  be  behind 
every  great  personal  effort. 

Perhaps  these  examples  may  serve  to 
point  how  the  art  of  acting  complies 
with  Taine’s  idea  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  artist  experiencing  “  original 
sensation.” 

Now  as  to  endurance  of  impression, 
is  it  to  be  seriously  put  forth  by  any 
one  as  an  argument  that  art  ceases  to 
be  art,  because  its  work  does  not  en¬ 
dure?  There  are  two  questions  here 
involved,  first  as  to  what  is  endurance, 
and  second,  what  method  of  record 
does  it  require.  The  life  of  all  things 
of  the  world  is  bounded  by  time,  and 
the  many  accidents  and  disasters  which 
are  time’s  agents  of  destruction.  Sure¬ 
ly  of  all  materials  in  which  art  can 
work,  marble,  and  brick,,  and  metal 
are  the  most  enduring  ;  and  yet  the 
works  wrought  in  them  pass  away. 
With  the  Parthenon  and  the  Colos¬ 
seum  in  ruins,  and  the  great  temples 
of  the  gods  obliterated ;  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  al- 
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most  unseen  by  any  eye  in  their  perfect 
beauty,  with  the  wilderness  of  Ben¬ 
venuto’s  marvels,  mainly  lon^  ago  re¬ 
duced  to  chaos  in  the  melting  pot ; 
with  Apelles,  a  name,  and  even  the 
names  of  the  host  of  his  compeers  for¬ 
gotten,  who  is  to  say  that  works  of  art 
need  immortality  in  order  that  the  la¬ 
bor  to  which  they  were  due  may  be 
classed  as  art,  or  the  laborers  as  ar¬ 
tists?  Where  are  now  those  mighty 
works  of  man’s  art  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  “  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World”  ?  Where  are  the  Pyramids — 
mighty  wrecks  whereon  Time  has  set 
his  hand— the  sole  survivors  of  all  the 
wonders  of  yore?  Where  is  the  mighty 
city,  Babylon,  with  its  walls  and  tem¬ 
ples  and  gardens  ? — gone  !  Where  is 
the  mighty  statue  of  Olympian  Jove, 
the  triumph  of  Phidias?  —  gone! 
W’here  is  the  Temple  of  Diana  ? — gone  ! 
Where  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Artemisia? 
—gone  !  Where  is  the  Pharos  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ? — gone.  Where  is  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  ? — gone  !  Aye,  and  gone 
with  them  millions  of  art-works  by 
myriads  of  workers  in  countless  ages — 
men  now  nameless,  but  once  full  of 
honor  and  whose  work  was  and  is 
placed  in  the  existing  category  of  the 
arts. 

So  much  for  length  of  endurance  ; 
but  what  of  its  records?  Are  the 
works  only  to  exist  and  not  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  them  ?  Must  a  record  be  writ¬ 
ten  or  graven  in  iron  or  marble  ;  or  is 
it  Bufticient  that  it  lives  from  mouth 
to  mouth  till  the  very  cause  of  its 
memory  be  forgotten  ?  Nay,  more  ; 
we  ourselves  have  only  memories  to 
help  us  in  our  daily  life,  for  what  is 
all  education  but  organized  memory  ? 
The  efforts  of  plastic  art  which  through¬ 
out  our  lives  we  have  seen  and  loved 
are  seldom  before  us,  but  take  their 
place  in  memory,  beside  the  fleeting 
visions  which  pass  before  us  on  the 
stage.  Is  not  Roscius  a  name  that 
lives  in  history,  though  he  was  neither 
poet,  nor  sculptor,  nor  painter,  nor 
architect,  nor  musician  ?  It  would  be 
foolish  to  say  that  a  work  is  not  a  work 
of  art  because  it  has  not  permanent  ex¬ 
istence  in  material  shape.  If  this  be 
a  condition  of  art,  then  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  work  the  worker  ceases  to 
have  been  an  artist.  All  things  are 
N«w  SuiaB.— Vox..  LXl.,  No  6. 


comparative,  and  we  ourselves,  who 
have  only  the  span  of  a  few  years  to 
live,  cannot  claim  immortality  for  our 
work. 

As  to  the  medium  in  which  the  actor 
works,  I  would  seriously  ask  if  there  is 
any  one  so  benighted  as  to  put  it  forth 
as  an  argument.  Was  that  lion  which 
the  sculptor  wrought  in  butter  for  his 
patron’s  table,  less  a  work  of  art  than 
the  noble  work  of  the  dying  lion  hewn 
in  the  rock  at  Lucerne  ?  Alas  for  the 
sculptor’s  storied  pathos  if  this  be  so  ! 
for  already  time  and  weather  have  set 
their  cankering  hands  upon  the  work. 
Was  the  shepherd  lad’s  drawing  on  the 
rock  as  he  tended  his  sheep,  less  by  its 
nature  a  work  of  art,  than  when  he 
painted  altar  pieces  in  the  later  years? 
Were  the  painters  before  the  Van 
Eycks  less  artists  than  their  successors, 
because  in  default  of  better  mordants, 
they  had  to  use  unpleasant  materials 
to  fix  their  pigments  ?  Why  it  is  the 
sculptor  himself  who  works  in  the  com¬ 
mon  clay,  and  it  is  his  laborer  who 
chisels  out  the  marble  statue,  from  the 
clay  model  of  his  master.  Why  then 
should  it  be  any  barrier  to  work  being 
the  work  of  art,  because  its  elements 
are  the  most  complex  known  to  man, 
and  the  tools  in  use  no  mere  work  of 
the  hands  of  man,  but  the  noblest 
powers  and  qualities  given  by  God — 
the  power  of  sympathy,  the  force  of 
passion,  the  earnestness  of  conscious 
effort  ? 

The  old  professors  have  counted  mu¬ 
sic  among  the  arts.  Let  me  ask  them 
a  few  questions  relating  to  it.  Is  the 
art  confined  to  the  composer,  or  is  it 
shared  by  the  interpreter  ?  If  the  for¬ 
mer,  why  is  it  not  enough  to  print  the 
score,  and  let  men  read  for  themselves  ; 
it  would  save  much  labor,  much  ex¬ 
pense.  Wherein,  with  regard  to  com¬ 
position,  is  the  limitation  of  art,  since 
counterpoint  is  a  science  and  melody 
an  inspiration  ?  Was  there  no  art,  in 
the  interpretation  of  his  score  by  Paga¬ 
nini,  by  Liszt,  by  Rubinstein — or  is  all 
the  delicate  and  endless  variety  which 
an  executant  alone  can  give,  to  pass  as 
an  artless  labor  ?  But  if  the  term  artist 
as  applied  to  music,  be  not  a  limitation 
to  the  composer,  wherein  does  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  written  music  symbols, 
who  can  convey  their  meaning  through 
88 
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quite  another  sense,  differ  from  the 
actor,  who  is  also  an  interpreter  of 
written  symbols,  but  of  more  infinite 
complexity,  and  with  ever-varying  hid¬ 
den  depth  ?  If  the  actor’s  words  and 
motions  go  forth  upon  the  empty  air 
artless,  what  becomes  of  the  sweet  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  musician’s  art  ?  and  if 
the  interpreter  of  the  composer’s  scrip 
be  an  artist,  whosoever  may  be  the  me¬ 
dium  of  his  creating  the  necessary  vi¬ 
brations  by  any  work  of  man’s  hands, 
how  much  more  artist  is  the  singer 
who  uses  that  most  complete  and  capa¬ 
ble  instrument — the  human  voice. 
Qrant  the  singer  to  be  an  artist,  then 
where  is  the  point  of  difference  from 
the  actor,  who,  also  with  endless  modu¬ 
lations  of  voice,  has  to  convey  the 
myriad  phases  of  thought  and  passion  ? 

“  The  actor’s  effort  is  primarily  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  ideas  of  the  author’a  brain,  to  give 
them  form,  and  substance,  and  color,  and 
life,  so  that  those  who  behold  the  action  of  a 
play  may,  so  far  as  can  be  effected,  be  lured 
into  the  fleeting  belief  that  they  behold 
reality.” 

Truly  the  actor’s  work  embraces  all 
the  arts.  He  must  first  have  the  gift 
or  faculty  of  acting — a  power  which  is 
as*  much  a  gift  as  that  of  power  to 
paint  or  to  mould — and  whose  ordered 
or  regulated  expression  is  the  function 
of  art.  His  sympathy  must  then  realize 
to  himself  the  image  in  the  poet’s 
mind,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  art 
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use  his  natural  powers  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  His  form  aud  emotions  are 
in  common  with  the  sculptor’s  work* 
graceful  and  purposeful ;  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  expression  heightened  by  cos¬ 
tume  and  pictorial  preparation,  are  in 
common  with  the  work  of  the  painter, 
and  wrought  in  a  certain  degree  by  the 
same  means  and  to  the  same  ends :  his 
speaking  is  in  common  with  the  efforts 
of  the  musician — to  arouse  the  intelli¬ 
gence  by  the  vibrations  and  modula¬ 
tions  of  organized  sound.  Was  it  by 
chance,  or  inspiration,  or  out  of  the 
experience  of  a  life  among  the  arts  that 
the  poet  Campbell  wrote  : 

“  How  ill  can  Poetry  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime  ; 

And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  a  glance  of  time  ; 

“  But  by  the  mighty  Actor  wrought 
Illusion’s  perfect  triumph’s  come  ; 

Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb.” 

Acting  may  be  evanescent,  it  may  work 
in  the  media  of  common  nature,  it  may 
be  mimetic  like  the  other  arts,  it  may 
not  create,  any  more  than  does  the 
astronomer  or  the  naturalist,  but  it  can 
live,  and  can  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  in  the  ever- varying  study 
of  man’s  nature  by  man,  and  its  work 
can,  like  the  six  out  of  the  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world,  exist  as  a  great  mem¬ 
ory. — Fortnightly  Review.  . 
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ScHOOiB  of  thought,  political  or  of 
whatever  kind,  and  types  of  character, 
have  their  day.  The  Manchester 
School  cannot  expect  exemption  from 
the  law  of  fate.  The  world  moves 
swiftly,  and  the  youngest  members  of 
the  circle  are  now  past  seventy.  Bright 
and  Cobden,  with  almost  all  the  other 
orators  of  the  League,  and  the  chiefs 
of  commerce  who  supported  them,  are 
in  their  graves.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the 
course  of  nature  also  that  anything  but 
flowers  should  be  thrown  on  the  depart¬ 
ing.  Anything  but  flowers  has  been 
thrown  on  the  Manchester  School  from 


both  sides  :  by  the  Jingo  because  we 
were  moderate  in  foreign  and  imperial 
policy  ;  by  the  Socialists  because  we  were 
Liberals.  The  name  Liberal,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  belongs  to  people  of  our  way  of 
thinking,  not  to  the  votaries  of  Social¬ 
istic  interference  with  liberty  or  Social¬ 
istic  confiscation. 

“School”  and  not  “  Party”  is  the 
right  term.  The  circle  never  was 
formed  into  a  party,  never  put  forth  a 
general  programme,  had  not  even  rec¬ 
ognized  leaders,  though  it  looked  up 
to  Bright  and  Cobden.  Its  only  or¬ 
ganization  was  the  Anti-Oorn-Law 
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I^eague,  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and 
which  brought  its  chiefs  to  the  front. 
No  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  formed  the  League,  self- 
interest  was  strong.  Some  of  them, 
when  they  had  gained  their  commer¬ 
cial  object,  or,  as  Cobden  said  with  his 
usual  simplicity,  when  “  their  gross 
pocket  question  was  settled,”  fell  away 
politically,  and  even  became  Tories. 
The  sentiment  of  class,  manufacturer 
against  squire,  also  made  itself  felt. 
Unhappily,  without  gross  pocket  ques¬ 
tions  or  sectional  sentiment,  you  will 
not  often  find  a  sufficient  motive  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  it  was  by  the  most  barefaced 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  landowners  that  the  Corn  Law 
had  been  imposed.  Few,  however, 
now  doubt  that  on  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws  the  Manchester  School  was 
in  the  right.  At  the  time  when  the 
League  was  set  on  foot,  want  and  al¬ 
most  famine  prevailed  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centres.  Wedding- 
rings  were  being  pawned  by  scores  ; 
nettles  and  carrion  were  being  eaten. 
The  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  beyond  doubt,  was  a  flood  of 
wealth  of  which  statistics  seem  to 
show  that  the  wage  owner  has  had  his 
full  share.  If  he  has  generally  chosen 
to  spend  his  wages  as  they  came  in¬ 
stead  of  husbanding  them  to  improve 
his  condition,  this  is  no  fault  of  the 
League.  The  influx  of  wealth  has  had 
its  drawbacks  :  that  there  has  been 
such  an  influx  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  certain.  Nor  can  the 
present  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  deplorable  as  it  is,  be  fairly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  League.  It  re¬ 
sults  from  the  immensely  increased 
production  of  wheat  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  in  countries  of  cheap 
labor  and  comparatively  stable  climate, 
such  as  India  and  the  Argentine,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reduction  of  freights  ; 
nor  does  it  affect  the  wheat  producers 
of  Great  Britain  alone.  The  value  of 
land  in  England  for  a  time  rose,  as  the 
result  of  general  increase  of  prosperity 
and  the  improvement  of  the  home 
market,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  British  farmer  will  have 
apparently  to  change  his  productions  ; 
but  he  has  still  the  immense  Home 
Market  created  for  him  by  the  expan¬ 


sion  of  industry  and  the  growth  of 
wealth  consequent  on  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade. 

That  Free  Trade  has  not  made  the 
progress  in  the  world  which  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  victory  its  English  champions 
hoped  and  predicted,  is  true  ;  yet  the 
mockery  with  which  the  prophets  are 
assailed  is  unjust.  What  has  arrested 
the  progress  of  Free  Trade?  Not 
change  of  conviction,  but  the  political 
power  of  sinister  interests,  interna¬ 
tional  antipathies,  cultivated  for  the 
purposes  of  Protection,  and,  above  all, 
the  necessity  of  taxation  created  by 
bloated  armaments,  for  the  existence 
of  which  Manchester  peace-mongers 
assuredly  have  not  to  answer.  The 
Protectionist  tariff  of  the  United  States 
itself  was  a  war-tariff.  While  Protec¬ 
tionism  reigned  in  American  legisla¬ 
tion,  almost  all  the  professors  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy  in  the  American  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  writers  on  economy  gen¬ 
erally,  were  on  the  side  of  Free  Trade. 
Great  Britain,  at  all  events,  has  not  re¬ 
nounced  the  Manchester  principle. 
She  meets  with  a  positive  refusal  the 
application  of  the  colonies  for  a  change 
of  her  social  system  in  their  favor. 

To  the  taunt  that  the  world  had  not 
continued  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Oobden’s  policy.  Free  Trade  and  peace, 
Cobden  could  reply,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  world.  He  could  not  help  the 
revival  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  in  1850 
could  he  well  have  foreseen  it.  Pitt’s 
economical  calculations  were  suddenly 
wrecked  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  to  the  United  States  that  Cobden 
looked  with  special  hope,  and  there  all 
was  changed  by  the  War  of  Secession. 
Does  anybody  say  that  Free  Trade  and 
peace  are  not  good  things,  or  that 
peace  is  not  promoted  by  Free  Trade  ? 
If  the  gospel  of  Free  Trade  and  peace 
has  had  a  very  imperfect  measure  of 
success,  and  which  answered  very 
poorly  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
preachers,  may  not  the  same  be  said  of 
a  gospel  of  a  much  higher  kind  ? 

The  League  having  done  its  work, 
and  the  bond  which  it  created  having 
come  to  an  end,  there  remained  the 
school  of  political  thought  which  it 
had  formed,  with  its  leaders  to  whom 
it  had  given  birth.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  in  that  school  of  thought  for 
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differences  of  opinion  on  particular 
questions,  and  for  varieties  of  degree 
in  the  application  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  held  in  common. 
“  To  try  to  square  the  policy  of  the 
country  with  the  maxims  of  common* 
sense  and  of  a  plain  morality”  was 
Bright’s  description  of  his  own  aim, 
and  it  was  the  general  aim  of  his  school. 

Peace  mongers,  Quakers,  and  Little 
Englanders  are  epithets  freely  bestow¬ 
ed  on  us  by  the  Jingoes.  If  anybody 
can  persuade  himself  that  a  Europe 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  consuming  a 
large  part  of  its  earnings  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  is  a  blessing,  he  may  call 
us  any  names  he  pleases.  We  did  not 
preach  defencelessness,  a  tame  submis¬ 
sion  to  wrong.  Cobden  said  that  in  a 
just  war,  though  he  could  not  serve  in 
the  field,  he  would  serve  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  Bright  was  a  Quaker,  but  he  had 
tacitly  dropped  the  extreme  sentiments 
as  well  as  the  garb  and  dialect  of  his 
community,  and  never,  1  believe,  in 
his  later  years,  said  anything  against 
national  defence.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  Government  which  had  the  army 
and  navy  in  its  charge,  though  he  never 
himself  administered,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  refused  to  administer,  a 
War  Department.  That  he  would 
have  been  extreme  in  his  peace  policy 
I  do  not  doubt.  But  surely,  for  an  in¬ 
dustrial  people,  if  not  for  a  warlike 
aristocracy,  his  was  the  right  extreme. 
The  school  steadfastly  opposed  Palmer¬ 
ston  with  his  Oivis  nomanus  sum,  and 
his  Afghan,  Chinese  and  Russian  wars. 
On  the  question  of  the  war  with  China 
he  beat  os,  and  unseated  our  chiefs  in 
a  general  election  by  an  appeal  to  what 
he  called  the  honor  of  the  country. 
Let  Palmerston’s  admirers  read  the 
letters  of  his  own  envoy  to  China,  Lord 
Elgin,  in  Walrond’s  excellent  “  Life,” 
and  say  by  whom  the  real  honor  of  the 
country  was  best  upheld.  For  nothing 
was  the  school  more  denounced  than 
for  its  steady  opposition  to  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  patriotic  policy  of 
perennial  enmity  to  Russia  and  of  prop¬ 
ping  up  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Now  what  do  we  see?  Shades 
of  the  men  who  by  tens  of  thousands 
found  graves  on  the  bloodstained 
heights  of  Sebastopol  or  in  the  stormy 
Euxine,  what  do  we  see  ?  An  Impe¬ 


rialist  Prime  Minister,  amid  general 
applause,  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Russia  ! 

It  was  always  possible,  as  I  can  bear 
witness,  to  belong  to  the  Manchester 
School  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard 
the  British  army  and  navy  with  the 
heartiest  attachment  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments  with  the  liveliest  pride  ;  though 
it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Manchester  School  to  join 
in  the  Jingo  choruses  of  the  music- 
halls,  or  to  forget  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  every  civilian  who  incites 
to  war.  On  this  subject  there  were 
different  shades  of  sentiment  among 
us.  Some  of  us  thought,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  with  reason,  that  Bright 
and  Cobden  were  too  much  inclined  to 
rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  French 
Emperor  and  to  deride  the  necessity  of 
preparations  against  his  restlessness, 
nis  necessities,  and  the  schemes  to 
which  his  necessities  gave  birth.  The 
extravagances  of  the  panic-mongers 
had  driven  them  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  They  also,  perhaps,  gave  the 
Emperor  credit  for  better  motives  than 
those  which  really  actuated  him  in 
making  the  commercial  treaty.  They 
did  wrong,  as  some  of  their  followers 
thought  and  think,  in  discouraging 
the  volunteer  movement.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  quarrel  with  those  among 
their  friends  who  enlisted  as  volunteers. 
That  the  real  occasions  for  war  are  very 
few,  and  that  instead  of  courting  and 
provoking  it,  every  effort  ought  to 
made  to  avert  it,  and  to  keep  its  spirit 
under  control  were,  it  is  to  be  believed, 
the  only  necessary  articles  in  relation 
to  this  subject  of  the  Manchester  creed. 
For  these  we  must  answer  at  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  history  if  we  ever  have  the 
honor  to  come  before  it. 

The  question, between  intervention 
and  non-intervention,  again,  wp  one 
on  which,  though  our  general  principle 
was  non-intervention,  we  recognized 
no  hard-and-fast  line.  To  meddling 
with  the  domestic  affairs  or  institutions 
of  other  nations  we  were  all  opposed. 
Such  interventions  as  that  of  Palmer¬ 
ston  in  Portugal  we  all  heartily  con¬ 
demned.  There  would  probably  have 
been  difference  of  opinion  as  to  inter¬ 
vention  in  favor  of  Italian  indepen¬ 
dence.  Garibaldi,  however,  had  pas- 
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gionate  admirers  and  supporters  in  the 
personal  circle  of  Bright  and  Cobden. 
That  nations  had  better  not  meddle, 
diplomatically,  and  still  less  with  arms, 
in  each  other’s  concerns,  was,  I  repeat, 
our  common  belief,  in  opposition  to 
the  Palmerstonian  system.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  denied  that 
there  was  a  community  of  nations,  or 
that  right  and  clear  causes  must  be 
upheld  and  wrong  put  down. 

Again,  during  the  War  of  Secession 
in  the  United  States,  at  Manchester 
was  the  centre  of  opposition  to  sympa¬ 
thy  and  alliance  with  the  slave  power. 
Cobden,  though  he  was  a  little  misled 
by  his  economical  sympathies  at  first, 
was  soon  found  at  the  side  of  Bright. 
For  this,  too,  we  were  denounced  as 
negrophilists,  enemies  to  British  inter¬ 
ests,  and  patriots  of  every  country  but 
our  own.  Those  reproaches  have  sunk 
in  silence.  We  saw  the  party  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  alliance  with  the  slave  power 
go  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hide  itself, 
and  almost  cringe  to  the  victorious  Re¬ 
public.  The  Treaty  of  Washington 
was  humiliating ;  but  to  whom  was 
the  humiliation  due  ? 

In  the  same  spirit  the  men  of  the 
Manchester  School  joined  in  seeking 
justice  for  the  negro  peasantry  of  Ja¬ 
maica  against  the  Governor  who  had 
massacred  them  in  blind  panic  and 
had  judicially  murdered  his  personal 
enemy,  William  Gordon.  Again,  we 
were  abused  as  traitors  to  the  Empire, 
and  as  maudlin  sentimentalists,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  leading  the 
chons.  I  cherish  the  words  of  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  said  to  me  that  he  rejoiced 
in  the  advance  of  the  British  flag  be¬ 
cause  it  carried  with  it  the  reign  of 
law,  and  wherever  it  flew  nothing  could 
be  done  to,'or  taken  from,  any  man, 
however  weak  or  humble,  in  any  but  a 
legal  way.  I  felt  that  we  had  been 
doing  our  best  to  earn  that  praise  for 
our  country  when  we  were  acting  on 
the  Jamaica  Committee. 

Just  now  the  particular  cry  against 
the  school  and  its  memory  is  that  we 
were  anti-colonial  and  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  colonies,  a  base  design  in 
which  we  are  triumphantly  told  we 
have  failed,  after  being  tantalized  by  a 
near  approach  to  success.  To  get  rid 


of  the  colonies,  as  it  would  be  highly 
criminal,  is  happily  impossible,  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  a  colony  being  one  which  can 
never  be  annulled.  A  colony  need  not 
be  a  dependency,  nor  have  the  most 
successful  colonies  been  dependent. 
To  promote  colonial  independence  was 
our  aim,  and  a  great  step  toward  it 
was  made  by  the  completion  of  colonial 
self-government  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops.  By  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  the  British  taxpayer  obtained 
relief  from  the  expenditure  on  Maori 
and  Kaffir  wars  which  had  cost  in  all 
about  fifteen  millions,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  continued  so  long  as  the 
colonists  had  British  troops  at  their 
command.  The  colonists  gained  not 
less  in  humanity  and  in  self-reliance. 
By  neither  measure  is  it  now  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  colonies  have  suffered, 
much  as  was  said  against  both  at  the 
time.  The  Imperial  Federationists  are 
now  trying  to  reverse  the  Manchester 
policy.  But  they  have  nut  yet  achieved 
any  practical  success. 

They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  Im¬ 
perial  armaments  or  to  renew  their 
commercial  union  with  the  Imperial 
country  by  repealing  their  protective 
duties  on  British  goods,  both  of  which 
things  seem  essential  to  a  practical  and 
effective  union.  They  have  not  even 
put  forward  a  definite  scheme  of  feder¬ 
ation  :  they  deprecate  any  call  for  such 
a  scheme  ;  though  how  they  are  to  go 
to  work  without  a  working  plan  is  best 
known  to  themselves.  Meantime  the 
stream  of  events  runs  and  the  final  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Federalionist  policy  will 
probably  bring  the  consummation  of 
ours.  But  whether  our  policy  was 
right  or  wrong,  whether  it  was  strong* 
or  weak,  whether  it  is  destined  to  pre¬ 
vail  or  to  succumb,  it  was  not  unpatri¬ 
otic,  since  it  was  inspired  by  nothing 
but  our  sincere  conviction  as  to  the 
real  interests  of  our  country.  We 
never  wished  to  make  England  little. 
We  believed  that  the  greatness  was  in 
herself,  and  was  only  impaired  by  the 
dissipation  of  her  forces  and  her  expos¬ 
ure,  through  her  dependencies,  to  at¬ 
tack  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  England  of  Cromwell  was  not  lit¬ 
tle. 
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If,  in  regard  to  Imperial  and  foreign 
policy  generally,  the  Manchester  School 
has  been  in  favor  of  neutrality,  moder¬ 
ation,  and  justice,  rather  than  of  med¬ 
dling,  bullying,  and  aggression,  surely 
there  is  in  ibis  nothing  that  need  grate 
on  a  patriotic  ear.  Scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rights  and  for  the  honor  of 
others,  while  yon  manfully  maintain 
your  own,  is  the  rule  of  an  English 
gentleman’s  conduct  in  private  life, 
and  it  never  entails  loss  of  dignity, 
seldom  loss  of  anything  else.  Review 
the  diplomatic  and  Imperial  history  of 
England  in  this  light,  and  say  which 
of  the  two  policies  has  been  that  of  her 
best  rulers,  and  by  which  of  the  two 
most  has  been  gained  or  lost.  Is  it 
possible  that  quarrelsomeness  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  should  be  the  true  policy 
of  a  country  with  a  world-wide  com¬ 
merce  and  dependencies  open  to  attack 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ? 

Then,  the  Manchester  men  were  un¬ 
sentimental.  They  were  “  cotton-spin¬ 
ners”  and  “  bagmen,”  with  the  gross 
and  sordid  notions  of  their  trade.  It 
was  not  likely  that,  owing  its  origin  to 
a  commercial  question,  and  having  its 
seat  in  a  manufacturing  centre,  the 
school  would  be  particularly  poetic. 
On  some  occasions,  as  in  the  struggle 
against  slavery,  the  culture  of  the 
country  was  almost  all  on  the  other 
side.  No  doubt  the  school  had  the 
defects  of  its  qualities  and  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  its  principles.  But  if  Bright 
and  Cohden  directed  their  political 
efforts  to  the  promotion  of  material 
welfare,  it  was  not  because  they  were 
incapable  of  appreciating  spiritual 
things,  or  set  material  things  above 
them,  but  because  they  thought  that 
the  material  welfare  of  the  people  was 
the  special  object  of  government. 
Cobden  said  that  he  valued  religious 
equality  more  than  commercial  free¬ 
dom.  One  can  only  smile  at  the  idea 
that  there  was  less  of  sentiment  in 
Bright  or  Cobden  than  in  a  Tory  squire 
or  colonel.  Bright  adored  Milton,  and 
read  poetry,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  man  I  ever  heard  : 
nor  could  any  man  talk  with  more  in¬ 
terest  on  high  subjects.  Cobden  was 
a  reader  of  Burke,  Spenser,  and  Cer¬ 
vantes,  as  bis  speeches  and  pamphlets 
show.  He  read'  Demosthenes  in  a 
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translation.  Bright’s  speeches  are 
classic,  and  Cobden  was  a  first-rate 
writer  in  a  plain  style.  His  heart  was 
thoroughly  open  to  beauty  and  to  poeti¬ 
cal  impressions  of  every  kind.  When 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  who  wag 
about  to  visit  America  whether  Niagara 
was  worth  a  special  journey,  his  answer 
was  :  “  There  are  two  sublimities  in 
Nature  :  one  of  rest,  the  other  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  sublimity  in  rest  are  the  dis¬ 
tant  Alps,  the  sublimity  of  motion  ig 
Niagara.  ”  The  Tory  colonel  or  squire 
could  hardly  have  put  that  better  than 
the  bagman.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  a  sentiment,  though  different 
from  that  of  war  and  aggrandisement, 
attaches  to  the  prosperous  industry 
which  brings  with  it  kindly  feelings, 
self-respect,  cheerful  hearts  and  happy 
homes. 

We  of  the  Manchester  School  were, 
or  flattered  ourselves  that  we  were, 
thorough-going  reformers  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  way.  We  were  called,  and  were 
not  unwilling  to  be  called.  Radicals 
rather  than  Whigs.  You  could  hardly 
have  imagined  one  of  ns  being  knight¬ 
ed,  or  even  being  made  a  deputy-lieu- 
tenant.  Bright  stood  aloof  from  the 
two  aristocratic  parties,  and  compared 
them  to  two  trading  establishments 
which  pretended  to  be  rivals,  and 
courted  custom  by  running  each  other 
down  till  each  became  bankrupt,  when 
it  turned  out  both  were  the  same  con¬ 
cern.  We  looked  forward  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  hereditary  principle  from 
legislation,  and  to  the  time  when  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  founded  no  longer 
on  blind  allegiance,  but  on  the  reason 
of  the  community.  We  also  looked 
forward  to  the  severance  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Church  and  State, 
and  all  the  more  earnestly  when  the 
State  clergy  preached  war,  or  rang 
their  church-bells  on  the  acquittal  of 
Governor  Eyre  ;  though  opposition  to 
a  State  Church  was  not  opposition  to 
religion,  for  both  Bright  and  Cobden 
were  religious  men,  and  Cobden  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  saying  that  it  had  been  the 
Church  of  his  mother.  It  seems  that 
events  have  not  condemned  us,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  betimes  the  expediency  of  changes 
for  contemplating  of  which  we  were 
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called  revolutionists.  Revolutionists 
we  never  were,  nor  can  any  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  claim  the  allegiance  of 
any  of  the  survivors  of  us.  To  make 
the  past  slide  quietly  into  the  future 
was  Bright’s  conception  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  as  expressed  by  himself.  Peel, 
}i8  the  Minister  of  practical  reform, 
had  our  strong  sympathy.  In  a  mem¬ 
orable  letter,  Cobden  tendered  him 
more  than  sympathy  —  his  support. 
Cobden,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Morley’s  excellent  Life  of  him,  was 
rather  indisposed  to  move  in  the  line 
of  organic  change,  and  preferred  to 
devote  his  energies  to  economic  im¬ 
provement.  Coupling  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  leaders  about  government 
with  their  disregard  of  party  ties  in* 
the  pursuit  of  what  they  thought  the 
general  good,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
fairly  said  that  the  general  tendency 
of  their  efforts  was  toward  an  impartial 
government  of  intelligence. 

On  looking  back,  1  think  it  must  be 
owned  that  we  were  somewhat  too 
trustful  to  the  political  intelligence  of 
the  masses  and  too  ready  to  concur  in 
the  sweeping  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
For  this,  perhaps,  more  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  we  may  have  to  fear  the 
verdict  of  posterity.  Not  from  us, 
however,  but  from  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Whigs  came  the  first  proposal 
to  disturb  the  settlement  of  1832.  In 
Cobden ’s  writings  will  be  found  clear 
perception  of  the  danger  of  popular 
ignorance  and  folly,  loyalty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  intelligence,  and  freedom 
from  sympathy  with  anything  like  mob 
rule.  The  Chartists  were  enemies  to 
the  League.  One  of  the  school,  at 
least,  believes  that  he  can  truly  say 
that  he  never  addressed  an  audience  of 
working-men  on  the  subject  without 
avowing  his  belief  that  the  franchise 
was  a  trust,  for  which  qualifications 
ought  to  be  required.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  we  were  for  a  re¬ 
form  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  measure 
then  thought  revolutionary,  but  which, 
if  it  could  now  be  carried  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  shape,  would  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution  and  might  avert 
the  coming  crash.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  Bright  and  Cobden 
were  sincere,  and  had  no  selfish  or 
party  end  in  view.  They  were  not 


like  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  power 
by  largesses  of  the  suffrage.  Their 
object  was  not  to  dish  Whigs  or  Tories, 
but  to  set  the  House  of  Commons  free 
from  the  old  landowning  oligarchy,  by 
which  it  was  still  dominated,  and  to 
bring  it  into  unison  with  the  interest 
of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Corn  Law  struggle  unhappily 
took  the  shape  of  a  war  between  two 
classes,  the  landowners  and  the  rnilL 
owners,  which  was  waged  with  great 
bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  certainly 
not  with  the  least  bitterness  on  the 
side  of  the  landowners.  I  am  not 
aware  that  either  Bright  or  Cobden 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  peasant 
ownership,  though  they  would  gladly 
have  seen  the  great  estates  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  aristocracy  broken  up,  and  an  end 
put  to  the  divorce  of  the  people  from 
the  land.  They  could  hardly  fail  to 
see  that  agricultural  England  was  al¬ 
most  irreversibly  organized  on  the 
principle  of  largo  farms.  But  they 
did,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  make  some¬ 
what  unmeasured  attacks  on  the  squire 
and  the  manorial  system.  There  was 
no  denying,  however,  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry  in  those  dajs  over 
large  districts  was  very  wretched  and 
discreditable  to  their  masters.  Too 
symbolical  of  it  was  the  pair  of  trousers 
belonging  to  a  Dorsetshire  peasant  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Free  Trade  Halt  at  Man¬ 
chester,  which  stood  upright  with 
grease  and  patches.  The  landlord’s 
pretence  that  he  was  defending  the 
laborer  against  Free  Trade  could  not 
possibly  be  treated  with  respect.  The 
weak  point  in  the  manorial  system  is 
that  it  depends  on  the  willingness  of  a 
rich  man  to  do  unforced  duty.  In 
anything  like  a  malignant  and  fanati¬ 
cal  attack  on  the  landed  gentry  as  a 
class,  or  an  attempt  to  use  taxation  as 
an  instrument  for  their  ruin,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Bright  or  Cobden  would 
have  taken  part. 

To  the  character  of  our  leaders  I 
think  we  may  point  with  reasonable 
pride.  They  had  their  failings,  no 
doubt,  but  in  the  main  they  were  actu¬ 
ated  through  their  whole  career,  not 
by  ambition  or  self-interest,  but  by  a 
sincere  belief  that  what  they  were  doing 
was  for  the  public  good.  There  is 
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something  in  this  at  least  as  noble  ns 
the  Yociferons  patriotism  which  leads 
to  the  prizes  of  ambition.  For  Cob- 
den  a  handsome  provision  was  made 
by  generous  friends,  of  whom  Mr. 
Tbomasson  of  Bolton  was  the  chief. 
He  had  left  his  business  to  give  him¬ 
self  to  the  cause.  Why  was  the  tribute 
which  be  received  from  gratitude,  and 
had  amply  earned,  less  honorable  than 
fortune  which  a  member  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  inherits  by  birth  ?  The 
same  Tory  Press  which  denounced 
Cobden  as  a  mendicant  charged  Bright 
as  a  manufacturer  with  hard  and  rapa¬ 
cious  treatment  of  his  workmen  ; 
Bright  said  nothing,  but  the  workmen 
came  forward,  and  gave  the  accusers 
an  answer  which  silenced  them  forever. 

With  the  Socialists  the  Manchester 
School  never  had  anything  in  common, 
except  the  most  general  desire  to  re¬ 
move  economical  injustice  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  of  the  whole  people. 
Its  motto,  often  repeated  by  Bright  and 
Cobden,  was 

“  All  constraint, 

Except  wbat  Wisdom  says  on  evil  men. 

Is  evil.” 

It  thought  that  man  having,  after  cen¬ 
turies  of  struggle,  shaken  nimself  free 
from  the  paternal  control  of  autocrats 
or  aristocracy,  and  got  a  chance  of  self¬ 
development,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
make  what  he  could  of  that  chance, 
and  not  thrust  again  under  a  despotic 
yoke,  even  though  the  despot,  instead 
of  being  a  king,  might  be  a  committee 
representing  the  trade  unions.  It  re¬ 
garded  the  general  function  of  Govern¬ 
ment  as  that  of  protecting,  not  regu¬ 
lating,  the  conduct  of  life.  “  I  would 
rather,”  said  Cobden,  “  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  this  feeling  in  favor  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  is  jealously  chelished 
than  be  without  it  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  principles  of  the  French  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.”  The  principle 
was  no  doubt  carried  to  excess  in  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  Manchester 
men  toward  factory  legislation.  Nor 
was  their  combat  in  this  case  any  more 
than  in  that  of  the  Corn  Laws,  un¬ 
tainted  by  self-interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  landowners,  in  pressing  the 
Factory  Acts,  were  certainly  actuated 
in  some  measure  by  a  desire  to  retali¬ 
ate  on  the  landowners  for  the  repeal  of 
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the  Corn  Laws.  Brougham,  who  had 
no  interest  in  manufactures,  was,  on 
principle,  an  opponent  of  the  Factory 
Acts.  We  were,  and  the  survivors  of 
us  still  are,  for  liberty.  But  liberty, 
in  our  conception,  was  not  selfish  and 
inhuman  isolation.  No  one  ever  was 
a  greater  lover  of  liberty,  or  couhl  have 
been  less  congenial  to  Socialists,  than 
Bright’s  particular  idol,  Milton,  who 
deliberately  sacrificed  his  eyesight  to 
the  public  service.  Self-help  is  mu¬ 
tual  help,  because,  constituted  and  re¬ 
lated  as  we  are,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
we  all,  at  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
stand  in  need  of  each  other’s  aid  ; 
whereas,  under  a  paternal  Government, 
be  it  that  of  an  ordinary  despot  or  of 
•a  Socialist  committee,  each  man  will 
look  more  to  the  Government  and  less 
to  his  fellows.  What  is  Individual¬ 
ism,  against  which  there  is  now  such 
an  outcry,  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  self- 
exertion  and  self-reliance,  or  does  it 
mean  selfish  isolation?  If  the  latter, 

I  repeat,  it  was  never  preached  or  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Manchester  School.  Free¬ 
dom  does  not  preclude  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  may  co  exist  with  it  to 
any  extent ;  whereas,  un^er  the  So¬ 
cialistic  system,  voluntary  association 
would  be  no  more.  There  would  be 
an  end,  too,  apparently  of  private 
beneficence.  Some  Socialists  seem  to 
go  as  far  as  the  abolition  of  domestic 
ties.  In  “  Bellamy”  no  child  is  to  be 
dependent  on  parental  care.  As  to  the 
limits  of  government,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Manchester  School  ever  at¬ 
tempted  exactly  to  fix  them.  They 
must  be  fixed  largely  by  circumstance, 
and  by  the  stage  of  social  progress  at 
which  any  community  has  arrived. 
The  paternal  meddling  of  Peter  the 
Great  may  nut  have  been  so  bad  for 
the  Russia  of  his  time,  or  that  of  the 
Jesuit  for  Paraguay.  What  services 
Government  should  undertake,  whether 
it  should  own  the  railways  as  well  as 
the  high  roads,  and  the  telegraph  las 
well  as  the  post ;  whether  it  should 
build  in  private  yards  or  in  yards  of 
its  own,  is  not  a  question  of  principle  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  the  Manchester 
School  ever  enunciated  any  dogma  on 
the  subject,  though  no  doubt  it  always 
leant  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  agencies  against  the  official. 
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It  is  in  the  hands  of  officials,  let  us  re¬ 
member,  not  in  those  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large,  with  its  collective  wis¬ 
dom,  that,  under  the  Socialist  dispen¬ 
sation,  we  should  be.  A  system  of 
State  education,  which  Cobden,  by  the 
way,  favored,  is  in  the  charge  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  his  bureau¬ 
cratic  subordinates,  while  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  country  is  shut  out. 
However,  let  Government  do  that  which 
the  citizen  cannot  do  for  himself  with 
the  aid  of  voluntary  association,  and 
let  it  protect  all  who  cannot  protect 
themselves.  To  say  this,  one  need  not 
be  a  Socialist.  No  man  of  sense  vrill 
object  to  good  sanitary  regulations  or 
to  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  means 
of  enforcing  them,  any  more  than  he 
will  rejoice  in  the  extension  of  official 
interference  for  its  own  sake,  or  in  the 
growth  of  an  army  of  inspectors.  Nor 
does  even  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
adult  labor,  as  a  measure  of  public 
health,  whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise, 
violate  the  general  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  contract,  or  answer  to  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  Socialist  who  wishes  to 
put  the  State  in  the  place  of  the  capi¬ 
talist,  and  make  it  the  employer  of  la¬ 
bor.  But  when  we  are  told  that  an 
entity  called  the  State  has  rights  tran¬ 
scending  those  of  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen,  and  that  it  is  the  State’s  duty  to 
regulate  our  industries  and  lives,  the 
answer  is  that  the  State,  if  it  means 
anything  but  the  Government,  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  which  can  have  no 
rights  or  duties  of  any  kind. 

In  property,  again,  the  Manchester 
School,  like  everybody  but  Proudhon, 
in  those  days  believed.  We  believed 
in  it  as  the  only  known  motive  power 
of  production,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  foundation  of  domestic  life.  We 
wished  to  do  away  with  all  unjust  priv¬ 
ilege,  such  as  the  power  of  entail  ;  but 
we  thought  that  all  a  man’s  honest 
earnings,  whether  great  or  small,  were 
his  own,  and  that  this,  being  the  only 
incentive  to  earning  and  saving,  was 
for  the  good  of  the  community  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  individual  man,  un¬ 
less  a  race  of  men  could  be  found  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  not  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  but  for  the  community 
at  large.  We  should  have  gone  heartily 
with  any  one  who  sought  to  regulate 


taxation  so  that  as  little  of  the  burden 
as  possible  should  fall  upon  the  poor  : 
though  we  should  not  have  gone  with 
any  one-who  wished  to  use  the  taxing 
power  for  the  purpose  of  demagogic 
confiscation.  We  were  never,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  the  spoliation  of  the  few  by 
the  many,  any  more  than  for  that  of 
the  many  by  the  few.  By  Cobden,  in 
his  controversy  with  Delane,  anything 
like  agrarian  rapine  was  indignantly 
disclaimed.  Peace  and  economy,  we 
hoped,  would  afford  fiscal  relief  to  all, 
and  especially  to  the  working  classes  ; 
while  the  increase  of  w’ages,  arising 
from  Free  Trade  and  its  consequences, 
was  at  any  rate  a  larger  measure  of  up¬ 
ward  levelling  timn  any  which  Social¬ 
ism  with  its  ateliers  naiionaux  has  yet 
achieved. 

The  hopes  of  the  Manchester  School 
were  limited  to  gradual  improvement. 
The  last  millennium  in  history,  which 
was  that  of  French  fraternity,  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  century  with  its  wreck.  It ' 
may  be  that  a  new  era  is  now  opening, 
and  that  the  social  organism  is  at  last 
to  be,  not  improved  only,  but  trans¬ 
formed.  Socialists,  however,  have  not 
yet  told  us  what  their  scheme  of  a  re¬ 
constituted  society  is,  or  how  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  put  it  in  execution.  They 
must  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  edifice  they  have 
only  those  human  materials  which 
they  have  already  condemned  as  full 
of  prejudice,  selfishness,  and  the  evil 
trauitionsof  property  and  competition. 
At  present,  we  have  nothing  before  ns 
but  most  general  principles  or  senti¬ 
ments,  sometimes  embodied  in  Utopian 
visions  of  fictitious  characters  who 
wake  from  a  magic  sleep  or  pass 
through  some  fissure  of  the  earth  into 
a  social  and  material  paradise  free  from 
cupidity,  from  competition,  from  pe¬ 
cuniary  transactions,  and  almost  from 
disease  and  death.  Meanwhile,  the 
wage-earning  classes  through  Europe, 
the  mechanics  especially,  are  imbibing 
and  proceeding  to  act  upon  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  Socialism  of  their  own.  They 
are  learning  that  instead  of  improving 
their  lot  by  frugality,  temperance,  and 
faithful  industry,  it  will  be  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to  use  their  political 
power  m  transferring  the  property  of 
the  other  classes  to  themselves.  In  al- 
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most  all  countries  governed  by  popular 
vote  a  reign  of  legislative  confiscation 
seems  to  be  setting  in,  and  demagogues 
are  beginning  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  purchase  of  votes  by  largesses  of 
public  money — that  is,  the  money  of 
all  except  the  politically  favored  class. 
Labor  is  in  danger  of  being  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  unless  the  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty  are  willing  to  be  plundered  with- 
out  limit,  they  will  presently  turn  to 
bay,  and  there  will  be  social  war,  in 
which  the  victory  of  the  demagogues 
and  masses  is  not  assured.  If  the 
transformation  of  society  is  to  take 
place  through  the  rival  action  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties  bidding  against  each  other 
for  power,  the  crash  is  not  far  ofif. 

I  cannot  help,  in  conclusion,  pro¬ 
testing  that  nothing  can  be  more  un¬ 
just  than  to  charge  Bright  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  with  apostasy  because  they  re¬ 
fused  to  turn  round  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  on  the  Irish  Question.  Tney 
had  all  along  been  hearty  friends  to 
justice  for  Ireland,  heartier  friends,  if 
practical  effort  is  to  be  the  measure, 
than  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament 
themselves.  They  had  strenuously 
pleaded  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland,  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Irish  land  system,  for  the 
payment  of  the  tenants  for  improve¬ 
ments,  for  the  abolition  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  for  every  righteous  measure  that 
could  help  the  people  to  the  possession 
of  land,  though  not  for  the  subversion 
of  the  faith  of  contracts,  or  for  the 
spoliation  of  proprietors.  They  had 
done  this  long  before  the  conversion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  policy  which 
he  himself  denounced  as  that  of  “  dis¬ 
memberment  and  rapine.”  They  had 
always  been  favorable  in  a  general  way 
to  the  extension  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  But  not  one  of  them,  I  believe, 
had  ever  committed  himself  to  Home 
Rule  or  disunion  in  any  form.  Cob- 
den  shrank  from  alliance,  almost  from 
contact,  with  O’Connell,  and  in  answer 
to  the  advocates  of  Repeal,  said  that 
the  real  source  of  evil  was  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Irish  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  he  thought  would  not  be 
improved  by  transferring  them  from 
Westminster  to  Dublin. 

I  was  myself  supposed  at  tbe  time 
to  have  truly  reflected  the  sentiments 


of  my  leaders  and  friends  in  a  work 
on  “  Irish  History  and  Irish  Charac¬ 
ter.”  Much  of  the  historical  part  of 
that  book  would  now  require  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  subsequent  discus- 
sion  and  research.  But  in  its  practi¬ 
cal  conclusions  it  is  strongly  Unionist 
and  as  much  opposed  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  measure  of  Home  Rule  as  any¬ 
thing  I  could  write  now.  A  man  must 
surely  be  steeped  in  party  spirit  if  he 
can  persuade  himself  that  we  were  all 
bound  at'  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bidding  to 
change  in  a  day  the  opinions  of  our 
lives,  not  only  about  Irish  policy,  but 
about  Irish  history,  and  to  join  him 
in  denouncing  as  a  monstrous  crime 
what  he  himself  lauded  as  the  great 
work  of  Pitt.  Was  it  supposed  that 
we  could  shut  our  eyes  to  the  circum- 
stauces  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
sudden  conversion  to  Home  Rule  took 

!)lace?  Were  we  bound  to  go  with 
lim  in  reviving  the  hideous  memories 
and  rekindling  the  hateful  passions  of 
a  war  of  Irish  races,  in  setting  the 
masses  against  the  classes,  and  ignor¬ 
ance  against  intelligence,  in  reviving 
dead  jealousies  and  antipathies  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom — all  for  the  purpose  of  forc¬ 
ing  on  the  nation  a  policy  in  which  we 
had  never  believed,  and  which  the  na¬ 
tion,  if  the  issue  could  be  clearly  ten- 
dered  to  it,  free  from  irrelevant  sub¬ 
jects  of  agitation,  would  manifestly 
condemn?  We  had  never  bound  our¬ 
selves  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leadership. 
We  rejoiced,  of  course,  when  he  grad¬ 
ually  came  over  to  us  and  carried  Lib¬ 
eral  measures,  such  as  University  Re¬ 
form  and  Irish  Disestablishment,  which 
he  had  once  opposed.  We  rejoiced 
when  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  Government  which  made  the 
Crimean  War,  not  only  abandoned, 
but  denounced,  our  Protectorate  of 
Turkey.  On  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  with 
us,  and  we  knew  how  to  value  his  sup¬ 
port.  Still,  there  were  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be  un¬ 
changeably  committed  to  the  principle 
of  English  Church  Establishment.  He 
seemed  also  strongly  attached  to  heredi¬ 
tary  institutions,  and  we  hardly  knew 
of  which  party  he  would  have  become 
the  leader  if  Disraeli  had  been  out  of 
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the  way.  Bright  left  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  on  the  Egyptian  Ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  that  he  felt  strongly 
about  it,  though  he  was  too  chivalrous 
to  attack  in  public  the  Government  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  Our 
chiefs  had  preserved  perfect  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  when  we  went  with  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  them  on  the  Irish  Question, 
we  were  being  true  to  personal  connec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  public  principles. 

Society,  as  was  said  before,  may  be 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  complete  reconstruction. 


Even  in  that  case  it  m^  be  hoped  that 
the  champious  of  Free  Trade,  retrench¬ 
ment,  religious  equality,  peace,  and 
“  a  government  squared  to  the  maxims 
of  common  sense  and  a  plain  moral¬ 
ity,”  will  be  held  to  have  done  not 
badly  in  their  brief  day.  How  it  will 
fare  with  our  belief  in  liberty  and  prop¬ 
erty  remains  to  be  seen.  If  coercion 
and  confiscation  gain  the  day  and  make 
the  world  happy,  our  principles  will  lie 
forever  in  the  grave  of  extinct  super¬ 
stitions.  Otherwise,  Resurgemus. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 
BY  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


■  In  the  Litany  we  are  made  to  pray 
for  preservation  from  sudden  death, 
but  how  infinitely  more  sorrowful  is  a 
long-drawn,  hopeless  struggle  for  life  ! 
How  many  of  us,  if  we  were  sincere, 
would  pray  rather  to  be  spared  the 
flickering  in  the  socket,  the  feverish 
rallies,  the  deadly  faints,  the  ever- 
deepening  helplessness? 

For  many  weeks  the  whole  nation 
was  summoned  each  morning  to  what 
it  knew  was  the  death-bed  of  one  who 
was,  till  lately,  among  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  public  view.  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  was  never  seen  at  his 
best  unless  fighting  against  tremendous 
odds.  Reckless  beyond  all  men’s  reck¬ 
oning  in  prosperity,  he  was  wont  to  be 
swift  and  dangerous  as  Rupert  when 
hard  pressed.  As  in  the  days  of  hie 
vigor,  so  in  this  last  mortal  struggle 
with  the  King  of  Terrors,  he  yielded 
to  the  irresistible  only  when  all  power 
of  resistance  had  ebbed  away. 

When  the  end  came  at  last  one  sigh¬ 
ed,  almost  as  much  from  relief  for  the 
release  of  the  sufferer  and  those  who 
watched  beside  him,  as  from  regret  for 
the  gallant  soul  that  had  gone  to  its 
rest. 

For  it  was  a  gallant  soul.  Lord 
Randolph’s  sternest  critics  never  de¬ 
nied  that,  and  the  place  he  won  for 
himself  in  the  popular  fancy  was,  at 
one  time,  second  only  to  that  held  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Despite  the  petulant 
self-will  which  flung  him  out  of  pow¬ 


er,  despite  the  failure  of  physical  facul¬ 
ties  which  was  so  painfully  visible  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  Lord 
Randolph  remained,  to  the  last,  first 
favorite  among  his  Party  with  a  very 
large  section  of  the  people.  No  one 
can  douht  that,  who  was  in  London 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  his  life, 
for  one  had  only  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
talk  on  the  cabstands,  the  street,  even 
at  the  public-house  doors,  to  hear  anx¬ 
ious  discussion  of  the  latest  bulletins 
about  “  Randy,”  as  he  was  affection¬ 
ately  called. 

The  initial  steps  in  this  strange, 
eventful  history  were  as  little  auspi¬ 
cious  as  those  which  led  to  its  close. 
The  borough  of  Woodstock  had  been 
kept  warm  till  some  member  of  the 
House  of  Marlborough  should  be  ready 
to  represent  it.  Lord  Randolph  was 
nominated  at  the  General  Election  of 
1874.  Among  the  first  to  go  there 
to  support  his  candidature  was  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Edward)  Clarke,  who  was  ad¬ 
vertised  to  address  a  meeting.  On  his 
arrival,  Mr.  Clarke  was  brought  into 
a  room  where  thirty  or  forty  respecta¬ 
ble  burgesses  were  seated.  These  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  such  encouragement 
as  may  be  had  from  the  bumping  of 
thirty  or  forty  sticks  aad  umbrellas  on 
the  floor.  Gradually  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  this  was  the  meeting  he  had 
been  invited  to  address.  “  But  is  the 
candidate  not  to  speak  ?”  he  asked. 
‘‘  Well,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  ”  the  fact 
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teems  with  piquant  incident ;  here — 
a  reflection  of  the  Burke-and-dagger 
scene,  when  Churchill,  after  quoting 
from  one  of  Bradlaugh’s  works,  ended 
by  flinging  it  with  melodramatic  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ;  there 
.  —the  smoke  of  a  warm  encounter  with 
'^r.  Gladstone  about  the  authority  of  a 
disputed  passage  in  Origen.  His  early 
speeches  on  this  subject  were  a  trifle 
too  rhetorical  to  please  the  sense  of  the 
House  ;  but  Churchill,  too,  was  sensi¬ 
tive  ;  he  quickly  amended  his  manner, 
and  then  it  was  discovered  (and  none 
realized  this  sooner  than  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone)  that  the  Tory  Party  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  debater,  supple,  pungent, 
dangerously  adroit,  a  perfect  master  of 
Parliamentary  procedure,  and  curiously 
able  to  blend  personalities  after  the 
democratic  taste  with  the  traditions  of 
Parliamentary  chivalry.  Northcote 
himself,  unable  to  the  last  to  shake  off 
the  habits  of  reverence  due  by  an  ex¬ 
private  secretary  toward  his  old  chief, 
/  Mr.  Gladstone,  began  to  turn  in  mo- 
/  ments  of  perplexity  to  that  notable 
corner  below  the  gangway  which  the 
famous  Fourth  Party  claimed  as  their 
camp.  More  and  more,  as  the  years 
of  that  Parliament  rolled  on,  did  men 
forget  their  distrust  of  the  madcap 
“  Member  for  Woodcock  and,  more 
signifleant  still,  more  and  more  press¬ 
ing  became  the  demands  from  the  great 
industrial  centres  for  speeches  from 
the  young  David  who  never  shrank 
from  an  encounter  with  Goliath. 

Space  will  admit  of  no  more  than 
one  extract  from  the  sayings  of  this 
platform  crusade,  but  it  shall  be  a 
characteristic  one,  containing  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  audacious,  yet  good-hu¬ 
mored,  personalities  which,  at  that 
period,  served  so  greatly  to  endear  the 
speaker  to  his  vast  audiences.  Speak¬ 
ing  at  Blackpool,  on  January  5i4th, 
1884,  he  alluded  to — 

“  A  coaple  of  the  Gladstonian  advertise¬ 
ments  which  appeared  in  the  papers  the  other 
day.  The  first  described  the  joarney  of  a 
deputation  of  working-men  from  the  pare  and 
immaculate  borough  of  Chester  to  Hawarden 
Castle  (it  has  always  appeared  to  me  some¬ 
what  incongruous  and  inappropriate  that  the 
great  chief  of  the  Radical  Party  should  reside 
in  a  castle).  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  deputation  would  have  been  received  in 
the  bouse,  in  the  study,  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  even  in  the  dining-room.  Not  at  all.  That 


would  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  ad. 
vertisement  ‘  boom.  ’  Another  scene  had  been 
arranged.  The  working  men  were  guided 
through  the  ornamental  grounds,  into  the 
wide-spreading  park,  strewn  with  the  wreck¬ 
age  and  ruins  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  sport. 

All  around  them  lay  the  rotting  tranks  of  once 
umbrageous  trees  ;  all  around  them,  tossed 
by  the  winds,  were  boughs  and  bark  and 
withered  shoots.  They  come  suddenly  on 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Master  Herbert,  in 
scanty  attire  and  profuse  perspiration,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  destruction  of  a  gigantic  oak, 
just  giving  its  last  dying  groan.  They  are 
permitted  to  gaze  and  to  worship  and  adore, 
and,  having  conducted  themselves  with  ex¬ 
emplary  propriety,  are  each  of  them  presented 
with  a  few  chips  as  a  memorial  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  scene. 

“  Is  not  this,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  read 
the  narrative,  a  perfect  type  and  emblem  of  . 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  government  of  the  Empire  ?  y 
The  working-classes  of  this  country  sought 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880.  He  told  them  that 
be  would  give  them  and  all  other  subjects  of 
the  Queen  much  legislation,  great  prosperity, 
and  universal  peace,  and  he  has  given  them — 
nothing  but  chips.  Chips  to  the  faithful 
allies  in  Afghanistan,  chips  to  the  trusting 
native  races  of  South  Africa,  chips  to  the 
Egyptian  fellah,  chips  to  the  British  farmer,' 
chips  to  the  manufacturer  and  artisan,  chips 
to  the  agricultural  laborer,  chips  to  the  House 
of  Commons  itself.  I  ask  you  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  with  care  the  events  of  Parliament,  to 
carry  your  minds  back  to  the  beginning  of 
1880,  to  the  demonstration  of  Dulcigno,  to 
the  slaughter  of  Mai  wand,  to  the  loss  of  Can-  / 
dahar,  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Transvaal,  to  ^ 
the  Irish  Land  League  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  to  the  scenes  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  the  loss  of  freedom  and  dignity  sus¬ 
tained  by  that  assembly,  to  the  abortive  Ses¬ 
sions,  to  the  Egyptian  muddle  with  its  sham 
military  glories,  to  the  resignation  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  to  the  spectacle  recently  afforded 
of  two  Ministerial  colleagues  openly  defying 
each  other,  to  the  illusory  programme  spread 
before  you  for  the  coming  year,  to  the  im¬ 
mense  dangers  and  difficulties  which  sur¬ 
round  you  on  every  side— turn  over  all  these 
matters  in  your  minds,  search  your  memories, 
look  at  them  as  you  will :  I  ask  you  again,  is 
there  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  has 
been  felt-^is  there  one  single  item,  act,  ex¬ 
pression,  or  development  on  which  yon  can 
dwell  with  any  pride  or  even  satisfaction  ? 

Is  there  one  single  solid,  real,  substantial  con¬ 
struction  or  improvement  which  can  benefit 
permanently  or  even  momentarily,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  your  own  countrymen  at 
home,  yotfr  own  countrymen  abroad,  or  any 
worthy  portion  of  the  human  race?  Chips tx 
you  will  find,  nothing  but  chips -hard,  dry, 
unnonrishing,  indigestible  chips.  To  all 
those  who  leaned  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  who/^ 
trusted  in  him,  and  who  hoped  for  something 
from  him,  chips,  nothing  but  chips.  To 
those  who  defied  him,  trampled  upon  his 
power,  who  insulted  and  reviled  bis  repre- 
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sentatives  and  his  policy,  to  the  barbarons 
Boer  and  the  rebel  Irish— to  them,  and  to 
them  alone,  booty  and  great  gain.” 

Listened  to  in  the  cold  light  of  after 
days,  these  echoes  from  a  distant  bat¬ 
tlefield  sound  hollow  enough.  The 
language  may  be  extravagant,  the  im¬ 
agery  strained,  the  conclusions  imper¬ 
fect  and  strongly  partisan,  ilut  in  the 
heat  of  combat  this  oratory  did  not  fall 
wide  of  its  purpose.  It  made  men 
laugh.  Churchill’s  hearers  laughed 
and  were  ready  to  swear  by  the  speaker 
who  amused  them  ;  his  readers  next 
morning  laughed  and  picked  out  fa¬ 
vorite  phrases  to  be  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Randolph  Churchill 
became  the  man  of  the  moment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  too, 
Churchill,  at  the  close  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1885,  was  in  command  of  an 
enthusiastic  following  far  beyond  the 
devoted  band  of  three  who,  with  him¬ 
self,  composed  the  redoubted  Fourth 
Party.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  prestige  of  the  official 
Opposition  leaders  should  remain  nn-. 
dimmed  by  the  brilliance  of  the  strat¬ 
egy  displayed  below  the  gangway.  Sir 
Stafford’s  gentlemanly  remonstrance 
with  the  Government,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith’s  sound  common-sense.  Sir  Mi¬ 
chael  Hicks-Beach’s  stern,  but  culti¬ 
vated,  resistance,  were  all  of  the  first 
quality  of  their  kind  ;  but  to  deal  with 
Ministers  who  had  begun  by  relegating 
political  economy  to  the  spheres  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  proceeded  to 
lay  Alexandria  in  smoking  ruins,  and 
liM  wound  up  by  abandoning  the  gal¬ 
lant  Gordon  to  his  fate,  there  was  re¬ 
quired  a  method  of  warfare  far  differ- 
ent  from  the  time- honored  tactics  of 
parade.  The  devotion  inspired  among 
young  Tory  Members  by  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  incessant  watchfulness  and  skil¬ 
ful  attacks  far  outweighed  the  misgiv¬ 
ing  sown  by  some  of  his  sayings  among 
the  disciples  of  an  older  and  more  or¬ 
thodox  school.  It  had  required,  in¬ 
deed,  something  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Conservative  stomach  to  digest 
the  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the 
Edinburgh  Music  Hall  in  December, 
1883,  largely  devoted  to  an  ex]^sition 
of  the  merits  of  the  French  Evolu¬ 
tion.  Had  that  speech  stood  alone, 
not  only  would  Lord  Randolph’s 


May, 

sphere  of  influence  been  severely  lim¬ 
ited,  but  the  Fourth  Party  itself,  had 
it  ever  come  into  existence,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  half  its  propor¬ 
tion.  But  that  speech  did  not  stand 
alone.  It  was  but  one  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  platform  performances,  which 
secured  to  its  author,  first  the  atten¬ 
tion,  then  the  approval,  and,  lastly, 
the  ungrudging  devotion  of  a  good 
half  of  the  mass  upon  whom  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  about  to  be  conferred. 

A  significant  incident  took  place 
after  the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  June,  1885.  Lord  Sah 
isbury  had  undertaken  the  formation 
of  a  Stop-gap  Government  to  conclude 
the  necessary  business  of  the  session 
and  carry  on  affairs  till  registration  of 
the  new  constituencies  had  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  possible.  Before  Parlia¬ 
ment  adjourned  for  the  interval  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  re  election  of  Conservative 
Ministers,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  still  led 
the  House,  proposed  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  Lords’  amendments  to  the 
Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill.  North- 
cote  and  the  official  Opposition  sup¬ 
ported  him,  and  no  surprise  was  caused 
by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Fourth 
Party  to  the  proposal.  But  it  was 
speedily  apparent  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  at  the  head  of  more  than 
his  normal  following  of  three.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  “  rapier  and  rozette”  group 
of  the  Opposition,  and  a  minority  of 
thirty-five  Conservatives,  representing 
the  Party  on  which  Churchill  had  be¬ 
stowed  the  infelicitous  title  of  “  Tory- 
Democrat,”  went  into  the  lobby  against 
333  followers  of  Gladstone  and  North- 
cote.  Men  were  puzzled  by  this  dem¬ 
onstration,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Member  for  Woodstock 
had  made  himself  a  powerful  factor  in 
his  own  Party,  and  one  that  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  any  Conservative  Administra¬ 
tion.  Churchill  had  indeed  rendered 
himself  indispensable  ;  his  position  was 
recognized  by  his  admission,  per  saltum^ 
to  Lord  Salisbury’s  Cabinet  in  July  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  How- 
heit,  not  many  people  had  realized  the 
weight  of  Lora  Randolph’s  influence 
upon  the  country  till  after  his  contest 
with  Mr.  John  Bright  for  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  Birmingham  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Election  of  1885.  Many  Conserva¬ 
tives  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of  foolhardy 
bravado  to  beard  the  Tribune  of  the 
People  in  the  very  cradle  and  close  pre¬ 
serve  of  Kadicalism.  The  result  justi¬ 
fied  the  daring.  J ohn  Bright  only  held 
his  own  by  4,989  votes  against  4,216 
cast  for  the  Tory  champion. 

It  was  a  rapid  rise,  but  more  surpris¬ 
ing  events  were  in 'store  ;  not  only  had 
Lord  Randolph  made  himself  dreaded 
by  bis  opponents  ;  he  was  also  held  in 
affe  by  his  friends.  He  had  the  knack 
of  hitting  off  the  weak  points  in  public 
men  and  crystallizing  them  in  epigram. 
It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  allow  his 
pungent  sneers  at  the  “  bourgeois 
placemen,”  the  “  Tapers  and  Tad¬ 
poles,”  the  ”  Marshalls  and  Snel- 
groves,”  of  his  own  Party  to  sink  into 
oblivion,  were  it  not  that  in  any  just 
estimate  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  this 
man  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
means  by  which  he  overcame  those 
forces  of  equal  decency  and  density 
which  oppose  the  progress  of  every  free¬ 
lance.  And  every  sarcasm  which  he 
poured  on  the  heads  of  his  own  Party 
was  atoned  for  tenfold  by  the  ridicule 
with  which  he  deluged  his  opponents. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  year,  1886, 
daring  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  that  he  fixed  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  indelible  taunt  of  being  “  an  old 
man  in  a  hurry.”  But,  indeed,  he 
hardly  ever  rose  in  debate  at  this  time, 
or  appeared  on  a  platform,  without  ut¬ 
tering  some  happy  or  stinging  phrase, 
to  be  repeated  next  morning  from  ten 
thousand  lips.  How  many  of  these 
were  of  his  own  coinage,  or  how  many 
were  minted  in  the  elvish  fancy  of  his 
close  ally.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
may  be  matter  for  speculation  ;  the  fact 
remains  that  these  sayings  contributed 
almost  as  much  to  his  influence  over 
what  he  irreverently  termed  ‘‘  the  old 
gang” — Lord  Beaconsfield’s  former  col¬ 
leagues — as  to  the  hold  he  acquired  on 
the  affection  of  the  new  electorate. 

It  was  at  Sheffield,  in  1885,  that 
Lord  Randolph  made  the  first  overtures 
toward  that  alliance  between  Constitu¬ 
tional  Liberals  and  the  Tory  Party 
which  he  was  to  live  to  see  so  loyally 
cemented,  and  which  was  to  have  such 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  political  des¬ 


tiny  of  his  country.  From  this  speech,, 
as  befitted  the  utterance  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  much  of  the  irresponsible 
raillery,  so  characteristic  of  his  earlier 
manner,  had  disappeared.  It  was  per¬ 
vaded  instead  by  a  grave  and  statesman¬ 
like  note  of  warning.  After  sketching 
the  headlong  course  on  which  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  had  entered,  and  analyzing 
the  position  of  those  who,  like  Lord 
Hartington,  could  not  be  suspected  of 
approving  of  it,  he  ended  with  these 
memorable  sentences  : — 

“  I  say  to  Lord  Hartington  before  yon  all, 
not  by  any  backstairs  intrigue  and  not  by  any 
secret  negotiations,  but  in  the  face  of  this 
great  meeting  held  in  this  great  town  and  be¬ 
fore  all  England,  I  say  to  Lord  Hartington 
and  his  friends  and  following,  words  which 
were  said  to  men  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  who  were  destined  to  become  great  politi¬ 
cal  guides,  1  say  to  Lord  Hartington  and  I 
say  to  his  friends,  ‘  Gome  over  and  help 
us  !  ’  ” 

This  appeal  was  repeated  with  greater 
emphasis  and  with  amplified  detail  be¬ 
fore  an  immense  meeting  at  Manches¬ 
ter  on  March  3,  1886.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  once  more  become 
Prime  Minister,  had  announced  the 
conversion  of  himself  and  his  Party  to 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  had  given  notice  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Bill  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Churchill  called  on  all  patriotic  Lib¬ 
erals  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  political  Party, 
which  he  termed  Unionist,  to  “  com¬ 
bine  all  that  is  best  of  the  Tory,  the 
Whig,  and  the  Liberal— combine  them 
all,  whether  they  be  principles  or 
whether  they  be  men.”  He  warned 
his  hearers  against  the  separatist  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ”  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  restoration  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy.”  As  if  conscious  that  it  might 
be  impossible  to  allay  the  animosity 
which  his  method  of  warfare  had  roused 
among  Liberals  against  himself,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  if  among  the  Tories  there 
were  persons  with  whom  the  Whigs 
would  decline  to  serve,  “  those  persons 
would  willingly  stand  aside”  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  unionist  Cabinet. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  offer  came  a 
few  days  later  in  the  resignation  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  George)  Trevelyan  of  his  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  Let  it  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  in  any  estimate  of  Lord  Randolph 
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Churchill’s  career  how  great  was  the 
part  he  played  at  this  crisis,  and  how 
largely  he  contributed  to  turning  the 
masses  from  the  policy  of  separation. 
However  much  subsequent  events  may 
have  obscured  the  just  appreciation  of 
this,  it  was  fully  recognized  at  the 
time,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Union¬ 
ists  to  power,  public  opinion  endorsed 
the  appointment  of  Churchill  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  were 
not  wanting,  indeed,  mistrust  and  bod¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  many  Members  of 
both  Houses.  They  could  not  forget 
the  bitter  gibes  which  Lord  Randolph 
had  been  wont  to  fling  from  below  the 
gangway  upon  those  who  were  now 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  Many 
of  his  public  utterances  had  been  so  far 
at  variance  with  Conservative  habits  of 
thought  and  principles  that  nothing 
but  tremendous  hazard  could  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  entrusting  the  leadership  to 
such  young  and  rash  hands.  But  these 
murmurings  were  soon  hushed,  over¬ 
borne  by  plaudits  won  by  the  new  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  his  conduct  of  business  during 
the  six  weeks  of  session  in  the  autumn 
of  188G.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  enthusiastic  confldence 
Churchill  had  secured  from  his  follow¬ 
ers  when  Parliament  came  to  be  pro¬ 
rogued  on  September  ;35th.  Men  went 
back  to  William  Pitt  fur  a  parallel  to 
this  heaven-born  leader.  For  the  first 
time  since  1832  it  was  possible  to  look 
with  confidence  on  the  future  before 
the  Conservative  Party. 

Never  was  whole-hearted  trust  more 
warmly  given  ;  never  did  it  encoun¬ 
ter  colder  or  more  sudden  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Late  at  night  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22nd  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  drove  to  The  Times  office  and 
handed  in  the  announcement  of  his 
resignation.  The  cause  alleged  was  a 
disagreement  with  his  colleagues  on 
ludicrously  trivial  items  in  naval  and 
military  expenditure.  Let  the  cause 
have  been  far  more  considerable,  noth¬ 
ing  could  excuse  the  manner  of  the 
abdication.  The  Queen,  the  Cabinet, 
the  Party,  the  Nation — might  all  feel 
that  they  had  received  a  scurvy  return 
for  their  handsome  treatment  of  the 
young  statesman.  How  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  stood  the  shock,  how  Mr.  Go- 
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schen’s  accession  to  the  Cabinet  proved 
in  the  end  to  be  an  ample  compensa. 
tion  for  what  it  had  lost  and  a  contribn- 
tion  to  its  stability  are  matters  of  recent 
history,  which  Lord  Randolph  certain¬ 
ly  did  not  foresee.  He  had  reckoned 
on  a  one-man  Cabinet,  with  himself  as 
the  man.  He  made  no  secret  among 
his  friends  of  his  confident  belief  that 
he  would  be  in  office  again  in  a  few 
weeks.  But  he  Imd  not  calculated  on 
the  impossibility  of  restoring  confidence 
so  rudely  shaken.  Men  might  still  ad¬ 
mire  him  and  hold  him  in  affection, 
but  they  could  never  again  replace  their 
trust  in  one  who  had  broken  up  the 
very  foundation  on  which  it  should 
rest. 

It  is  the  gift  of  a  great  poet,  without 
direct  reference  to,  or  narrative  of, 
specific  circumstances,  to  cast  into  en¬ 
during  verse  the  ever-recurring  phases 
of  human  occasion.  So  Browning  had 
written  in  his  Lost  Leader  lines  which 
ran  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  Churchill’s  dismayed  followers. 

“  Blot  oat  his  name !  let  him  never  come 
back  to  ns  ; 

There  wonld  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and 
pain  ; 

False  praise  on  onr  part,  the  glimmer  of 
twilight, 

Never  glad,  confident  morning  again.  " 

This  feeling  was  greatly  intensified 
by  a  notable  defect  in  Lord  Randolph’s 
character.  He  had  never  cultivated  a 
certain  faculty  of  intercourse  which,  at 
this  juncture  of  his  career,  would  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  of  which  his 
neglect  was  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  strong  point  in  the  Parly 
leader  on  whom  ho  modelled  his  whole 
career.  Disraeli  was  a  consummate 
master  of  suavity  and  consideration 
toward  his  followers  ;  Churchill  was 
notoriously  careless  in  this  respect 
He  would  permit  himself  to  behave 
with  coldness,  and  even  with  rudeness, 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
cordial  terms  the  day  before. 

His  indifference  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  Party,  outside  the  circle  of  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  had  sown  the  seeds  of 
resentment,  which  ripened  into  a  for¬ 
midable  aggregate  of  hostile  feeling 
after  he  had  divested  himself  of  power. 
Men  who  had  been  confident  in,  and 
proud  of,  his  ability  as  a  leader,  found 
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that  when  their  faith  in  that  was  shat¬ 
tered,  there  was  no  fund  of  warmer 
feelings  to  fall  back  upon.  He  was 
feared  rather  than  loved  by  the  Party. 
Had  it  been  otherwise — had  Churchill 
gained  half  the  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  House,  which  his  immeasurably 
less  brilliant  colleague,  W.  H.  Smith, 
secured— one  of  two  things  must  have 
happened  :  either  he  must  have  re¬ 
turned  speedily  to  office,  or  the  Union¬ 
ist  Party  must  have  split  into  two 
camps.  As  things  were,  however,  it 
became  evident,  as  soon  as  Parliament 
reassembled,  that  the  supporters  who 
were  ready  to  back  Lord  Randolph  in 
any  course  he  might  take  could  almost 
be  numbered  on  the  lingers  of  one 
hand,  and  even  this  small  band  was 
soon  to  be  reduced  in  numbers  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  inconsiderate  dealings  with 
them.  Hereafter  Lord  Randolph  was 
to  fill  the  melancholy  r6le  of  a  young 
man  with  a  brilliant  future  behind 
him. 

The  hopes  of  the  Opposition  for  a 
rupture  within  the  Unionist  Party  were 
fanned  by  the  speech  in  which  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained 
his  resignation.  He  told  the  House 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  be¬ 
yond  the  question  of  naval  expenditure, 
which  was  the  immediate  and  ostensi¬ 
ble  cause  for  his  giving  up  the  seals  of 
his  office,  there  were  other  matters  of 
grave  importance  on  which  he  held 
opinions  differing  from  those  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  A  twitter  of  anticipation 
ran  through  the  Gladstonian  ranks,  al¬ 
ready  sanguine  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference  then  sitting. 
From  both  sources  they  were  destined 
to  drink  disappointment.  Churchill, 
had  he  chosen,  might  have  given  the 
Government  serious  trouble  as  a  watch¬ 
ful  and  bitter  critic  on  their  flank.  He 
did  not  so  choose.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  although  at  rare  intervals 
he  did  attack  his  former  colleagues,  he 
did  so  only  when  they  were  taking  a 
course  to  which  he  was  conscientiously 
opposed.'  No  rupture  of  the  magni-. 
tude  of  that  which  had  severed  him 
from  his  colleagues  could,  indeed,  fail 
to  leave  some  traces  of  bitterness  in 
personal  intercourse  ;  these,  and  the 
incidents  they  gave  rise  to,  may  now 
be  dismissed  forever  from  memory. 

Nww  Skbus.— Yol.  LXI.,  No.  5.  39 


What  may  be  recorded  to  Churchill’s 
honor  is  that  he  lent  himself  to  no  fac¬ 
tious  attacks  on  the  Government  policy. 
Writing  privately  to  W.  H.  Smith  dur¬ 
ing  the  debates  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
four  months  after  his  resignation,  on 
April  16th,  1887,  he  expressed  himself 
thus  sympathetically 

“  Yoa  have  to  fight  two  battles  —one  in  Ire¬ 
land  against  crime,  the  other  in  Parliament 
against  disorder.  Yon  mnst  win  both.  The 
loss  of  one  entails  the  loss  of  the  other.  As 
yon  are  firm  with  respect  to  matters  in  Ire¬ 
land,  so  yon  should  be  equally  firm  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rigid  preservation  of  order  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Excuse  this 
lengthy  letter.  It  deals  with  a  general  matter 
on  which  I  feel  much  anxiety,  and  I  greatly 
prefer  communicating  with  you  beforehand  to 
expressing  any  difference  of  opinion  with  yon 
in  the  House  itself.” 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  determined  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Parnell  Commission,  Lord 
Randolph  drew  up  a  Memorandum, 
dated  July  17, 1888,  containing  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  strongly  objecting  to  such  a 
course.  The  paper  was  ably  drawn 
and  temperately  expressed,  thoroughly 
statesmanlike,  warning  the  Government 
against  proceeding  in  a  manner  “  ut¬ 
terly  repugnant  to  our  English  ideas  of 
legal  justice  and  wholly  unconstitu¬ 
tional,”  and  based  on  arguments  of 
which  the  soundness  was,  in  great 
measure,  made  manifest  by  the  result. 

Two  years  later,  in  March,  1890, 
when  the  report  of  the  Commission  was 
brought  up  for  consideration.  Lord 
Randolph  vindicated  his  opinion  in  a 
powerful  speech,  in  which  he  was  not 
careful  to  spare  the  feelings  of  Minis¬ 
ters.  He  taunted  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  one  hundred  with 
which  he  had  led  the  House  had  now 
sunk  to  seventv,  and  he  enforced  his 
arguments  by  Imagery  of  a  kind  to 
which  public  speakers,  fortunately  for 
their  audience,  rarely  resort  to.  The 
appalling  horror  of  the  metaphor  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  miscreant  Pigott  spread  a 
chill  along  the  benches  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Nevertheless,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  speech  won  rapturous  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  Opposition.  The  only 
immediate  effect  on  the  Ministerialists 
was  the  subtraction  of  one  from 
Churchill’s  compact  following.  The 
late  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  then  Mem- 
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ber  for  Stockport,  who  had  clung  to 
his  idol  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  :■ 


Coancil  sitting  in  the  War  Office  around  the 
BTJTTON  !  Fancy  the  present  Cabinet  gathered 
together  having  to  decide  who  should  touch 


It  is  said  that  I  derive  my  opinions  from 
my  noble  friend  ;  bat  occasionally  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  I  am  capable  of  forming  opinions  of 
my  own,  and  such  an  interval  has  occurred 
now.” 

He  refused  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
“  stabbing  his  Party  in  the  back,”  and 
deserted  Lord  Randolph  in  the  divi¬ 
sion. 

After  this  Churchill’s  appearance  in 
debate  became  more  rare.  Still  at 
irregular  intervals  he  used  to  take  part 
in  discussion,  and  never  failed  to  de¬ 
light  his  listeners  in  a  way  which  was 
only  excelled  by  one  other  Member  of 
the  House. 

A  signal  instance  of  his  power  to  in¬ 
vest  the  dreariest  subject  with  charm 
took  place  one  drowsy  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  in  June,  1888.  The  debate  was 
dull  even  according  to  the  standard  of 
Wednesday.  The  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  Sir  Edward  Watkin’s  Chan¬ 
nel  Tunnel  Scheme.  Every  argument 
that  could  be  used  on  either  side  had 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
former  Sessions,  and  the  discussion  was 
being  languidly  kept  up  till  enough 
Members  should  come  down  for  a  divi¬ 
sion.  Lord  Randolph  strolled  listless¬ 
ly  into  the  House  about  four  o’clock, 
stood  at  the  bar  pulling  his  mustache 
while  Sir 'Hussey  Vivian  rolled  forth 
his  heavy  periods,  and,  turning,  asked 
a  bystander  what  was  the  subject  under 
discussion'.  Tien  he  walked  to  his 
corner  seat  behind  the  Treasury  Bench. 
“  Randolph  is  up”  was  soon  repeated 
through  lobbies  and  smoking-room,  and 
Members  crowded  in,  curious  to  know 
what  line  he  would  take.  They  were 
not  long  in  doubt.  Lifting  the  subject 
as  if  by  magic  out  of  the  mud  where 
it  had  been  floundering  for  hours,  he 
invested  his  denunciation  of  the  scheme 
with  all  the  charm  of  wit  and  perfect 
lucidity. 

**  The  Hon.  Baronet  has  told  ns  that  the 
proposed  tnnnel  may  be  easily  blocked  by 
certain  machinery  which  he  or  some  friend 
of  his  has  invented,  connected  with  a  button 
which  was  to  be  tonehed  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  a  Cabinet  in  Pall  Mall.  I  ask  whether 
snch  a  ridicnlons  proposition  was  a  worthy 
argument  to  be  introduced  into  snch  a  qnes- 
tiou  as  we  have  before  ns.  Imagine  a  Cabinet 


the  BUTTON,  and  the  difficulty  of  coining  to 
a  conclnsion  whether  it  ought  to  be  touched  !” 

It  was  enough.  If  there  were  any 
waverers  before  Churchill  spoke  there 
were  none  after,  for  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  strong  conviction  to  carry  a  Mem¬ 
ber  through  this  cascade  of  ridicule. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Unionists  at 
the  polls  in  1892,  Lord  Randolph  threw 
in  his  lot  heart  and  soul  with  his  old 
colleagues.  Alas  !  it  was  no  longer  the 
.same  lightning  oratory  which  used  to 
(sting  Air.  Gladstone  to  indignant  re¬ 
tort.  The  wreck  wrought  by  over- 
heavy  drafts  on  the  physical  powers 
was  only  too  manifest.  The  speech 
halted,  the  gesture  failed  ;  new  Alem- 
bers  who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time 
turned  in  wonder  to  ask  if  this,  then, 
was  the  Randolph  who  had  towered  so 
high  and  fallen  so  low  ?  It  was  a  sor¬ 
rowful  sight.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  been  charged  with  many  defects, 
but  it  is  touching  to  see  the  gentleness 
with  which  it  deals  with  one  whom  it 
has  once  learnt  to  admire.  In  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  if  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  career 
lies  before  the  young  politician  as  both 
a  warning  and  as  a  model.  The  warn¬ 
ing  takes  the  somewhat  humdrum  but 
eternally  vital  lesson  that  no  spirit 
however  imperious,  no  wit  however 
poignant,  no  knowledge  however  com¬ 
plete — avails  to  render  a  man  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  associates.  The  one-man 
force  may  develop  itself  in  process  of 
years,  but  it  is  the  growth  of  habit  that 
makes  others  bow  willingly  to  despot¬ 
ism  of  this  sort.  A  notable  element  in 
Lord  Randolph’s  failure  was  his  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  petits  soins  of  every-day 
intercourse.  His  destiny  might  have 
been  very  differently  shaped  had  he 
been  at  the  pains  to  attach  others  to 
himself  by  ordinary  civility. 

“  Hsbo  res  et  jnngit,  ibnetos  et  servatamicos.” 

The  model  is  found  in  the  enormous 
advantage  secured  by  any  young  Aleny 
ber  who  chooses  to  master  the  compli¬ 
cated  rules  of  procedure  and  precedent 
in  Parliament.  In  nothing  is  knowl¬ 
edge  more  surely  power  than  in  this ; 
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without  this  the  most  brilliant  gifts  full  results.  The  scope  of  these  results 
may  be  wasted,  the  most  favorable  op-  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  heads  and 
portunities  thrown  away.  hands  charged  with  the  policy  of  the 

There  are  those  persons  of  two  ex-  Party  in  the  next  few  years.  There  is 
treines  who  are  unable  to  see  in  Lord  a  dangerous  tendency  to  pure  oppor- 
Randolph  Churchill’s  achievement  tunism.  If  there  is  any  one  strong 
more  than  one  of  these  aspects.  To  enough  to  steer  a  steady  course,  gifted 
those  of  one  extreme  his  memory  will  with  Churchill’s  fertility  of  resource, 
remain  that  of  a  dazzling  constellation  able  to  lay  hold,  as  he  did,  of  the  popu- 
which,  when  it  sank  below  the  horizon,  lar  imagination,  and  capable,  as  he  was 
left  the  heavens  dark  and  the  prospect  not,  of  bringing  out  the  best  qualities 
without  life.  To  those  of  the  other  of  his  associates,  the  future  of  the  Con- 
extreme,  his  rise  was  the  upward  rush  stitutional  Party  in  this  country  will 
of  the  rocket,  to  be  followed  by  the  in-  be  more  auspicious  than  some  of  its 
glorious  descent  of  the  stick.  But  the  best  friends  are  able  at  present  to  be- 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen  will  have  lieve.  But  if  the  decision  on  great 
in  mind  the  imperious  force  of  the  as-  questions  of.  the  hour  is  to  be  ap- 
cent,  the  pathos  of  the  decline.  Not  proached  and  undertaken  solely  with  a 
later  than  his  prime  in  years,  but  hope-  view  to  their  anticipated  effect  on  the 
lessly  bankrupt  in  health.  Lord  Ran-  immediate  fortunes  of  apolitical  Party, 
dolph  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  tri-  and  without  regard  to,  or  in  defiance 
umph  and  his  fall.  Who  shall  say  it  of,  settled  principles,  disaster  cannot 
was  too  soon  for  us  or  for  him  ?  Nay,  long  bo  postponed.  What  every  great 
had  the  end  been  hastened  by  a  few  country  stands  in  need  of  is  a  leader 
years,  and  the  painful  lapse  of  physical  w'ho  will  lead  and  not  follow,  having 
powers  been  exchanged  for  the  earlier  the  confidence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
shock  of  sudden  death,  would  not  men  are  indifferent  to  the  allurements  of 
have  looked  one  another  in  the  eyes,  office  and  are  resolved  to  maintain  a 
and  said  that  here  had  been  realized  wise  check  on  the  forces  of  change, 
the  poet’s  dream  in  the  Odyssey,  of  ex-  For  such  a  Party,  led  by  one  of  the 
istence  in  that  blessed  Syrian  Isle,  magnetic  power  of  Churchill,  the  coun- 
“  where  disease  is  not,  nor  hunger,  nor  try  must  look  in  the  hour  when  pro¬ 
thirst ;  where,  wim  sAomW  oW,  longed  adversity  in  commerce  or  seri- 
Apollo  comes  with  Artemis,  and  slays  ous  restriction  of  employment  shall 
them  with  his  silver  bow.”  have  brought  about  the  confusion  of 

The  effect  of  Lord  Randolph’s  as-  which  we  have  long  been  on  the  brink  ; 
cendency  will  long  out-live  himself,  a  Party  which  has  learnt  how  to  deal 
It  required  the  blow-pipe  temperature  sympathetically  and  effectively  with  the 
of  his  energy  to  fuse  the  cast-iron  preju-  pressure  of  social  problems,  without 
dices  of  the  Conservative  Party  into  exciting  vain  hopes  or  erecting  vision- 
sympathy  with  the  wants  and  aspira-  ary  ideals.  Should  the  country  look 
tions  of  the  new  electorate,  lie  effect-  for  this  in  vain  ? — National  Review. 
ed  this  and  did  not  remain  to  see  the 
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To  the  English  tourist  the  by-ways  M6ran,  but  only  in  the  late  autumn, 
of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  are  as  little  and  to  reanimate  their  digestions  with 
known  as  its  snow-mountains  to  the  the  grape-cure  ;  others  spend  a  week 
English  climber.  '  Whatever  the  cause,  at  Cortina  ;  some  rare  mountaineers 
one  may  journey  for  a  month  amid  the  attack  the  Dolomites;  and  an  occa- 
peaks  and  valleys  of  the  Ortler  and  sional  few  pass  a  night  at  Innsbruck  on 
Oetzthaler  Alps,  and  never  hear  one’s  their  way  to  the  Engadine.  But  there 
mother-tongue.  Many,  it  is  true,  visit  the  English  invasion  of  the  Tyrol 
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ends  ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  hand¬ 
ed  over  as  a  playground  to  the  German. 
Consequently,  some  account  of  an  Au¬ 
gust  expedition  into  these  neglected 
parts  may  prove  of  interest  to  English 
readers.  Our  party,  which  consisted 
of  three,  as  all  well-regulated  parties 
should — two  to  quarrel  and  one  to 
keep  the  peace — was  organized,  in  the 
main,  for  mountaineering  purposes ; 
but  the  weather  was  unpropitious  at 
times,  and  so  we  travelled  among  the 
cedars  and  the  pines  as  much  as  over 
the  snowfields  above  them. 

Our  first  destination  was  Gepatch, 
which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Oetzthaler  Alps  and  forms  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  exploring  them. 
We  travelled  along  the  Vor-Arlberg 
Railway  to  Landeck,  posted  from  there 
to  Prutz,  and  then  walked  up  the 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  KaunserThal. 
It  was  early  August,  and  the  valley 
was  carpeted  with  bilberries  and  Alpine 
flowers,  the  blue  aconite  and  a  pale 
pink  carnation,  unknown  to  any  of 
us,  prevailing  among  the  latter.  Wild 
strawberries,  each  one  compressing  in 
its  tiny  shape  the  sweetness  and  color 
of  a  half-dozen  of  our  home-grown, 
fringed  the  path  ;  while  on  each  side 
the  rocks  rose  steeply,  broken  now  and 
again  by  a  cluster  of  trees  or  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  a  waterfall,  which  here  poured 
down  in  a  solid  cascade,  there  leaped 
into  the  air  sideways,  with  a  circular 
motion,  like  the  opening  of  a  fan. 

Far  above  us,  at  the  head  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  we  could  see  the  Gepatch  glacier 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  just  beneath 
it,  on  a  bluff  of  cedars,  Gepatch  itself, 
its  pine  roof  showing  red  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  trees. 

The  building,  which  goes  by  this 
name,  needs  the  German  language  to 
define  it.  However,  the  language  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  and  describes  it 
aptly,  though  with  its  usual  preference 
of  literal  truth  to  grace  of  speech,  in 
three  words,  as  “  a  be-hotelled  hut.” 
The  distinctive  feature  of  a  hotel  in 
the  Tyrol  is  the  possession  of  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  this  quality  Gepatch  can 
claim.  In  other  respects,  as  tne  defini¬ 
tion  suggests,  the  hut  preponderates. 
We  were  received  into  a  long  uncar¬ 
peted  room,  thick  with  a  fog  of  Aus¬ 
trian  tobacco.  Down  its  entire  length 


stretched  a  bare  pine-wood  table ;  on 
each  side  of  this  were  kitchen  chairs 
closely  ranged,  and  as  most  of  them 
were  occupied  by  Germans,  all  heat¬ 
edly  arguing,  shouting,  and  gesticu- 
lating  at  the  same  time,  the  scene 
seemed  to  us  like  the  burlesque  of  a 
board- meeting.  However,  they  were 
only  discussing  their  “  records.” 

The  love  of  the  German  for  the  Alps 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  that  can  be  found  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  fascination  which  mountains  ex¬ 
ert.  He  is  for  some  reason  essentially 
a  bad  climber.  The  mountaineering 
instinct  may  perhaps  be  occasionally 
acquired  by  him  after  long  experience ; 
but  he  is  never  born  to  it.  None  the 
less,  he  constructs  admirable  paths 
over  the  lower  slopes,  builds  elaborate 
huts  on  glaciers  and  rocks,  stretches 
wire  ropes  along  narrow  ridges,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  works 
his  way  to  the  tops  of  the  peaks.  That 
he  signals  his  return  by  'making  in¬ 
credibly  long  speeches  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  is  a  regrettable  fact.  But, 
after  all,  he  atones  for  his  noise  by  the 
sincerity  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile,  our  landlord  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  with  a  “Virginian”  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  served  up  our  dinner, 
and  we  went  to  bed.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  started  early  for  the  glacier, 
kept  for  some  distance  along  its  left 
bank,  and  then  turned  up  at  right 
angles  toward  the  Hinter  Oelgrnben 
Spitze.  A  wearisome  ascent  overgrass 
and  snow  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a 
sharply-defined  arrUe,  which  ran  down 
eastward  from  the  mountain  summit, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  could  gather 
from  subsequent  investigation,  had 
not  been  previously  climbed.  Here 
we  put  on  the  rope  and  proceeded  along 
the  ridge.  On  the  north  side,  the  cliff 
fell  in  a  sheer  precipice  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet ;  on  the  south  it  sloped 
steeply  in  a  succession  of  smooth  slabs. 
The  thin  edge,  besides,  which  w’e 
were  traversing  was  insecure  through 
the  looseness  of  the  rock  ;  it  broke  and 
crumbled  beneath  the  foot,  and,  where 
sound,  was  covered  with  a  gritty  debris 
like  gravel ;  so  that,  altogether,  con¬ 
siderable  caution  was  necessary.  About 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  summit 
the  line  of  our  arrUe  was  interrupted 
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by  a  deep  gap,  and  on  the  further  side 
of  this  a  “  gend’arme,”  or  upstanding 
rock,  curiously  similar  to  Scafell  Pin¬ 
nacle  in  appearance,  promised  effec¬ 
tively  to  bar  our  way.  Closer  exami¬ 
nation  from  its  actual  base,  however, 
revealed  a  gully  which  could  be  climb¬ 
ed,  and  from  its  top  the  path  was  easy. 

The  expedition  was  mainly  under¬ 
taken  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  Weiss- 
see  Spitze,  which  is  invisible  from  the 
valley.  This  mountain  is  usually  as¬ 
cended  either  from  the  east  across  the 
Weisssee,  a  snowtield  which  rises  in  a 
gentle  slope  for  some  monotonous  miles, 
or  from  the  Weiss  Joch  on  the  south¬ 
west.  Both  ways  are  singularly  unin¬ 
teresting.  To  the  north,  however,  it 
presents  a  steep  face  of  ice  and  snow, 
varied  with  hanging  glaciers  and  wall¬ 
like  seracs.  This  side  we  now  had  full 
in  view,  and  we  scanned  it  eagerly  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  a  practicable 
way  to  the  top.  The  ice  which,  with 
the  sun  full  on  it,  wore  a  rich,  smooth 
look  as  of  white  velvet,  overhung  the 
lower  inclines,  but  on  the  west  corner 
of  this  face  we  could  see  a  long  slope 
which,  commencing  about  a  third  of 
the  height  up,  seemed  to  lead  directly 
to  the  summit.  It  was  traversed  by 
three  “  bergschrunds,”  or  chasms,  at 
different  elevations,  but  we  trusted  to 
find  snow-bridges  over  these,  and  had 
little  doubt  that  if  we  could  once  reach 
the  bottom  of  this  slope,  we  should  be 
able  to  make  a  new  route  across  the 
mountain.  At  any  rate  we  determined 
to  essay  the  attempt.  Consequently 
we  devoted  the  next  day  to  prepara¬ 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  we  lay  on  the 
grass  under  a  cedar,  with  a  copious 
supply  of  tobacco  and  three  volumes 
of  Tauchnitz.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  we  collected  our  energies  and 
going  down  to  the  tongue  of  the 
Gepatch  glazier,  selected  the  point  at 
which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
cross.  From  here  to  the  inn  the  way 
stretched  over  a  plain  of  boulders  and 
stones,  and  knowing  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  us  to  miss  our  direction  in  the 
dark,  we  marked  out  a  path  across 
this  first  mile  by  building  a  succession 
of  cairns.  To  a  party  which  dispenses 
with  guides,  this  precaution  is  practi¬ 
cally  necessary,  as  the  hours  which  one 


can  least  afford  to  waste  are  those  pre¬ 
ceding  sunrise. 

We  left  Gepatch  at  two  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  lantern,  traversed  the  glacier 
and  mounted  by  a  rough  path  on  to 
the  grass  slopes  of  the  Kumgampfen 
Thai.  Here  we  sat  down  to  wait  for 
the  morning  and  recover  our  tempers. 
For  few  of  the  minor  annoyances  of 
life  are  so  thoroughly  and  completely 
irritating  as  those  consequent  upon 
stumbling  up  a  hillside  in  the  dark. 

The  indignation  of  one  member  of 
the  party  was,  moreover,  accentuated 
by  the  solid  weight  of  a  camera.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  the  camera’s  first  and 
last  mountain  ascent,  though  the  rest 
of  us,  who  had  not  the  carrying  of  it, 
loudly  deplored  its  abandonment.  For, 
indeed,  it  had  its  uses  ;  when  one  was 
tired  and  needed  a  rest,  one  could  stop 
to  condole  with  its  owner  or  to  re  ad¬ 
just  it  more  firmly  on  his  back.  The 
last  device,  however,  through  frequent 
repetition,  aroused  bad  blood  in  the 
end,  and  was  reluctantly  discontinued. 
The  sky  was  already  paling  in  the 
north-east  when  we  stopped,  and  each 
moment  the  outlines  of  the  hills  were 
growing  sharper  and  blacker  against 
it.  A  colorless  light,  bringing  to  mind 
Stevenson’s  description  of  “  clean,  es¬ 
sential  daylight,”  began  to  pour  over 
the  gaps  of  the  mountains.  Opposite 
to  us  the  planet  Venus  was  drowning 
slowly  in  the  increasing  flood,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  highest  snow- 
tops  flush  to  a  pale  pink  across  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  sight  warned  us  to  be  mov¬ 
ing,  and  by  half-past  five  we  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  foot  of  the  Weisssee  glacier. 
There  we  halted  for  breakfast.  After¬ 
ward  we  proceeded  up  the  lateral  mo¬ 
raine,  avoiding  the  first  ice-fall,  took 
to  the  glacier  above  it,  found  an  easy 
path  through  the  middle  of  the  second*, 
and  finally  set  foot  upon  the  actual 
snow-slope  of  our  mountain  shortly 
after  seven. 

For  some  distance  there  was  no  need 
to  cot  steps,  and  we  were  the  more 
gratified  by  this  in  that  our  way  was 
hero  overhung  by  the  fringe  of  the 
hanging  glacier.  Masses  of  ice  bulged 
out  of  the  incline  above  us,  and,  worst 
sign  of  all,  blocks  which  had  broken 
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away  from  it  lay  scattered  about  the 
snow  over  which  we  passed.  VVe  were 
unable  to  change  our. direction  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  bergschrund  which  lay 
ahead,  and  which,  widening  out  toward 
both  of  its  ends,  only  afforded  a  pas-- 
sage  in  the  direct  line  of  our  ascent. 
Once,  however,  that  had  been  crossed, 
we  bore  off  hurriedly  to  the  right,  and 
passing  under  some  huge  seracs  which 
stood  one  behind  the  other  like  ruined 
fortifications,  threatening  to  fall,  came 
out  upon  an  open  space.  Above  us 
lay  the  slope  which  we  had  observed  ; 
it  was  some  three  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  consisted  of  hard  black 
ice,  liere  and  there  overlaid  by  a  strip 
of  snow,  so  that  the  axe  was  in  use 
during  most  of  the  climb.  Of  the 
bergschrunds  only  one  caused  trouble. 
The  gap  itself  was  fairly  narrow,  but 
the  upjier  lip  of  the  chasm  rose  in  a 
sheer  wall  of  some  feet,  so  that  when 
we  had  discovered  a  spot  where  we 
would  cross  its  width  we  had  still  to 
cut  a  ladder  up  its  further  side.  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  portion  of  the  mountain 
took  us  Qve  hours  to  climb,  and  it  was 
half-past  eleven  when  we  stood  upon 
the  summit.  There  was  hardly  a  wisp 
of  cloud  to  be  seen. 

In  front  of  us  stretched  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  Engadiue  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  a  tossed  ocean  of  peaks,  here 
purple,  there  white,  and  on  all  the 
sparkle  of  the  sun.  To  our  left,  un¬ 
der  a  green  sky,  rose  Monte  Cevedale 
and  the  Italian  Alps,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  was  the  sturdy  Ortler  with  its 
flying  buttresses  of  rock.  On  all  sides 
the  mountains  were  distinct  with  a 
marvellous  clearness.  Needless  to  say 
the  camera  was  brought  into  play  and 
some  twenty  photographs  were  taken. 

For  two  hours  we  remained  on  the 
top,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  extreme  note  of  admiration  was 
struck  by  the  Londoner  of  the  party. 
He  stood  by  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  edge  of  the  slope,  fortifying  his 
strength  with  Kola  biscuits  and  sizing 
up  the  scene.  At  last  he  turned  tow¬ 
ard  us  and  said,  with  a  grave  air  of 
conclusiveness,  “  This  is  better  than 
Taplow  or  Maidenhead.” 

The  descent  was  as  monotonous  as 
the  climb  had  been  interesting.  We 
followed  the  usual  route  across  the 


Weissee,  and  all  the  afternoon  plodded 
knee-deep  in  fresh  snow,  with  the  sun 
burning  on  our  backs.  We  reached 
Gepatch  at  eight. 

Late  that  night  the  photographs 
were  developed.  We  all  three  slept  in 
one  room,  and  at  intervals  I  kept  wak¬ 
ing  up.  Each  time  I  saw  a  patient 
figure  in  a  flannel  shirt  bending  over  a 
candle  shaded  with  red  gauze.  In  the 
morning  I  saw  fragments  of  black  glass 
littering  the  room  ;  the  photographer 
was  heaving  restlessly  in  a  troubled 
sleep,  babbling  incoherently  of  over¬ 
exposure.  He  came  down  last  to 
breakfast  and  wore  an  unnecessarily 
aggressive  look  upon  a  haggard  face. 
He  carried  a  parcel  firmly  corded  un¬ 
der  his  arm.  We  politely  inquired  its 
contents  ;  but  he  only  glared  in  reply, 
and  addressed  it  with  a  somewhat  vin¬ 
dictive  decision  : — 

“  Poste  Bestante, 

Basle.’* 

That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  the 
camera. 

The  day  after  we  crossed  the  Glock- 
thurm,  and  came  down  its  north  side, 
into  the  valley  of  Radurschal.  The 
limpid  clearness  of  the  air  which  we 
had  noticed  from  the  Weisssee  S|)itze 
had  prepared  us  for  a  change  of 
weather.  The  morning  too  had  broken 
in  the  east  in  long  bars  of  an  orange 
color.  So  that  we  were  not  surprised 
when  we  reached  the  peak  of  the 
Glockthurm  to  see  an  ominous  strip  of 
black  beginning  to  broaden  out  from 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Consequently 
we  wasted  no  time  in  the  descent,  but 
the  storm  travelled  the  faster  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  we  were  free  from  the  snow,  we 
could  see  the  rain,  no  great  distance 
off,  drawn  between  the  hills  like  a 
diaphanous  curtain,  shot  here  and 
there  with  a  gold  thread  of  sunlight. 
By  the  time  it  swept  across  to  us  we 
had  still  two  miles  of  stone  and  scree 
to  cover  before  we  could  hope  for  shel¬ 
ter. 

Tyrolese  legends  tell  of  a  Wild  Hun¬ 
ter  who  lured  a  certain  Baron  from  the 
chase,  and  made  him  a  formal  demand 
for  his  wife.  The  Baron’s  prayers  and 
entreaties  secured  a  sardonic  offer  of 
an  alternative.  If  within  a  month  the 
Baroness  could  guess  the  three  words 
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which  composed  the  hunter’s  name  her 
domestic  happiness  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  Baron  returned  home¬ 
ward  in  despair,  and  broke  the  tidings 
to  his  wife.  But  she,  sitting  in  the 
highest  tower  of  her  castle  and  looking 
over  the  dark  tree-tops  to  where  the 
hunter  lived,  imagined  his  name  from 
the  natui’e  of  his  demesne,  and,  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands  gayly,  exclaimed, 
“Tree,  Fir,  Pine.” 

This  simple  myth  might  fitly  have 
grown  up  in  the  Radurschal  Thai. 
For  pines  and  firs  clothe  its  steep  sides 
down  to  the  very  level.  The  only  gaps 
are  the  green  tracks  of  winter  ava¬ 
lanches.  Even  the  waterfalls  which 
leap  and  brawl  throughout  the  Tyrol 
are  missing  here,  and  the  unusual  si¬ 
lence  gives  the  hollow  an  added  loneli¬ 
ness.  To  us,  indeed,  seen  in  the  dim 
light  and  through  the  driving  rain,  it 
seemed  as  lonely  a  spot  as  the  world 
provides.  Even  the  Church  had  for¬ 
gotten  it.  Wherever  else  one  goes, 
even  though  no  dwelling-place  be  visi¬ 
ble,  one  may  be  sure  of  distinguishing 
the  high  white  tower  capped  with  its 
brown  cupola  asserting  the  domination 
of  the  priesthood  ;  but  here  only  an 
occasional  woodcutter’s  hut  or  a  rare 
chMet  in  the  midst  of  a  tiny  alp  gives 
a  touch  of  life  to  the  solitude. 

The  inn,  dignified  by  the  title  of 
“Radurschal  Ilaus,”  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  some  three  miles 
from  its  head.  We  found  the  door 
locked  and  the  house  empty.  But  as 
the  nearest  village  lay  a  good  ten  miles 
off  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thai,  we  had 
no  resource  but  to  kick  our  heels  in 
the  rain  on  the  bench  outside.  There 
we  soaked  for  half-an-hour.  At  last 
we  heard  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and 
four  cows  slouched  lazily  from  the 
trees  into  the  clearing.  Our  landlady 
was  pursuing  them  with  guttural  ex¬ 
postulations  ;  she  carried  a  gigantic 
umbrella,  and  her  skirts  were  tucked 
up  to  her  knees,  so  that  she  looked 
like  a  dingy  mushroom  which  had  been 
galvanized  into  life.  Our  appearance 
caused  her  a  most  palpable  shock. 
However,  she  unlocked  the  door  with 
profuse  apologies,  and  departed  to  for¬ 
age  for  provisions. 

The  interior  of  the  house  deepened 
the  impression  of  remoteness  which  the 


valley  produced.  It  had  the  peculiar 
odor  which  one  associates  with  deserted 
dwellings,  and  wore  besides  a  certain 
quaint  monastic  look.  A  large  bare 
hall  of  whitewashed  stone  stretched 
from  front  to  back  ;  it  was  paved  with 
cobbles,  and  solidlv  arched  like  a  Nor¬ 
man  church,  while  on  either  side  a 
massive  stairway  led  upward  and  down¬ 
ward.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  building,  however,  was  the 
kitchen.  It  dispensed  with  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  a  fireplace  and  chimney,  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  smoke  being  obtained  by 
the  primitive  device  of  leaving  the 
door  open.  The  roof  was  low  and  natu¬ 
rally  black,  and  from  an  angle  of  the 
room  a  large  square  of  brickwork  waist 
high  had  been  built  out  to  cover  a 
fourth  of  the  area.  On  the  flat  top  of 
this  some  wood  logs  were  crackling 
under  a  gypsy  kettle.  The  reappear¬ 
ance  of  our  hostess  with  an  apron  full 
of  eggs  checked  further  explorations, 
and  we  retreated  to  the  guest-cham¬ 
ber,  and  whiled  away  the  period  of 
waiting  with  an  examination  of  the 
visitors’  book.  It  accounted  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  locking  of  the  door,  for 
only  nine  strangers  were  recorded  to 
have  slept  there  since  the  summer  of 
’88. 

During  the  evening  the  storm  in¬ 
creased,  thunder  volleyed  about  the 
hills,  and  every  now  and  then,  in  an 
occasional  lull,  came  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  so  vivid  that  the  glacier  and  snow- 
fields  at  the  head  of  the  valley  shone 
rose-pink  in  the  light.  The  morning, 
however,  broke  brightly,  as  if  washed 
clean  by  the  rain,  and  we  were  up  be¬ 
times,  only  to  find  that  the  house  held 
yet  another  surprise  in  store.  For, 
entering  the  kitchen,  we  saw  a  young 
girl  drying  her  dress  before  the  fire. 
She  did  noc  turn  or  indeed  give  any 
sign  that  she  noticed  our  entrance, 
but  we  observed  that  she  was  well  and 
neatly  clothed,  and  had  a  certain  frag¬ 
ile  air  which  ill-accorded  with  her 
loneliness  and  the  long  journey  she 
must  have  come.  For  the  nearest  post¬ 
ing-station  was  twelve  miles  away,  and 
it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  she  be¬ 
longed  to  none  of  the  peasants  in  the 
Thai. 

After  breakfast  we  strolled  on  to  the 
grass  in  front,  and  noticed  a  couple  of 
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chamois,  wliich  had  been  driven  by 
the  storm  down  to  the  level,  carelessly 
sauntering  back  to  their  heights.  After 
a  while  tlie  girl  followed  us  into  the 
light.  She  was  pretty,  with  a  certain 
delicate  fineness  about  the  contour  of 
her  face,  rare  in  the  Austrian  or  Ger¬ 
man.  She  looktd,  moreover,  in  trou¬ 
ble,  and  seeing  us,  hesitated  as  if  about 
to  speak.  But  all  of  a  sudden  her  face 
cleared,  and,  following  the  direction 
of  her  gaze,  we  saw  a  thin  coil  of 
smoke  rising  from  a  chalet  above  us. 
We  had  remarked  this  on  our  way 
down  to  the  inn  on  account  of  its  su¬ 
periority  and  finish.  It  was  cunningly 
fashioned  'of  little  overlapping  shields 
of  pine-wood,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
hunting-box.  But  on  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  there  had  been  no  hint  of  life 
within  it.  The  windows  had  been 
shuttered,  and  the  gate  barred.  The 
girl  turned  from  us  with  her  speech 
unspoken,  and  tripped  lightly  up  the 
path,  leaving  us  to  imagine  a  romance, 
and  fast  for  the  details. 


May, 

From  the  inn  we  walked  down  the 
Kadurschal  Thai,  passing  continual 
shrines  set  up  to  memorialize  the 
deaths  of  peasants  who  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  overwhelmed  by  the  winter 
snows,  and  reached  Pfunds  with  its 
frescoed  houses  at  two. 

Nothing  perhaps  marks  so  clearly  ^ 
the  religious  character  of  the  Tyrolese 
as  the  frescoes  and  inscriptions  which 
adorn  their  dwellings.  Pictures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  are  most  frequently 
seen,  and  after  them,  figures  of  patron 
saints  with  their  feet  upon  the  world. 
The  inscriptions  usually  are  of  a  som¬ 
bre  nature.  One  may  be  quoted  as 
typical  : 

“  We  build  our  hamlets  well  and  strong. 

Only  we  are  but  guests  iu  them. 

Where  we  shall  live  forever,  we  build  but 
little.” 

At  Pfunds  we  wailed  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  past,  and  in  the  evening 
touched  civilization  again  at  Fiuster- 
muntz. — Temple  Bar. 


TWO  MODERN  POETS. 
BY  H.  D.  TRAILL. 


It  is  becoming  very  diflBcult  for  any 
critic  burdened  with  scruples,  and  not 
bursting  with  superlatives,  to  write 
about  contemporary  poets  and  their 
poetry.  For  some  years  past,  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  until 
quite  recently  the  difficulty  was  of  a 
somewhat  different,  as  well  as  of  a  less 
formidable  kind.  The  situation  with 
which  a  critic  of  this  description  was 
confronted  some  years  ago  was  this. 
He  perceived,  as,  indeed,  he  might  have 
perceived  any  time  during  the  previous 
decade,  or  perhaps  longer  still,  that  the 
production  of  poetry — meaning  thereby 
the  “  genuine  article” — in  England 
bad,  by  comparison  with  the  yield  of 
previous  generations,  immensely  in¬ 
creased.  The  producers  themselves, 
moreover,  were  neither  unaware  nor 
obstinately  secretive  of  the  fact.  Each 
new  poet  that  arose  was  quite  conscious 
and  convinced— as,  indeed,  is  the  con¬ 
viction  of  all  who  possess  the  divine 
gift,  if  it  is  also  unfortunately  the  de¬ 


lusion  of  some  who  do  not — that  he 
was  a  poet.  Like  the  American  gen¬ 
tleman  of  anecdote — that  “  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizen  of  his  native  State,” 
whom  Mr.  Dudley  Warner  once  told  us 
of— he  “  admitted  it  himself.”  What 
is  more,  his  friends  and  ad  mirers  pinned 
him,  so  to  speak,  to  the  admission  ; 
they  re-echoed  it,  in  fact,  so  loudly  and 
BO  constantly  that  it  very  soon  became 
generally  known.  But  even  when  he 
Bad  no  friends  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  lacked  the  candor  to  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  his  own  person,  he 
could  not  prevent  his  published  poetry 
speaking  for  itself  and  for  him,  to  any 
critical  ear  that  might  be  listening. 
And  this  placed  the  critic  in  the  first 
difficulty  to  which  I  have  referred.  lie 
found,  that  is  to  say,  that  where  there 
bad  formerly  been  one  man  capable  of 
producing  the  “  genuine  article,”  there 
were  now,  at  least,  a  dozen,  and  that  it 
was,  therefore,  his  duty,  at  the  risk  of 
his  reputation  (so  dear  to  the  critical 
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nature)  for  fastidiousness,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  fact. 

Of  course  there  was  an  easy  way  out 
of  the  duty,  as  there  is  out  of  most 
duties  for  those  who  care  to  take  it.  It 
would  have  been  so  safe,  so  cheap,  so 
“superior,”  nay,  in  a  certain  sense  so 
pleasant,  to  dismiss  all  the  new  poets 
i  as  mere  clever  verse  makers,  and  to 
I  label  their  poetry  ”  pretty,”  but  ”  not 
i  the  genuine  article.”  It  would  have 
I  been  cheap  with  all  the  cheapness  of 

I  satirical  epigram  as  compared  with  seri¬ 
ous  criticism  ;  safe  and  superior  with 
all  the  safety  and  superiority  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  position  of  the  critic  who 
refuses  to  admire  what  many  voices 
have  pronounced  admirable  ;  pleasant 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  believing  that  a  rare  and 
precious  product  of  the  human  spirit 
had  become  comparatively  common, 
and  of  proportionately  lower  value. 
The  only  objection  to  it  was  that  it  was 
cowardly  and  dishonest  ;  and  to  the 
critic  with  whom  this  objection  weighed 
but  one  course  was  open.  He  had  to 
admit,  and  he  did  admit,  that  in  spite 
of  the  advent  of  so  many  poets  having 
been  acclaimed  by  so  many  and  such 
loud  voices,  the  thing  nevertheless  had 
actually  happened.  He  was  not  bound 
to  say,  and  if  he  was  discreet  he  did  not 
say,  that  all  or  any  of  them  were  poets 
of  the  first  order,  still  less  that  they 
had  established,  or  promised  to  estab¬ 
lish,  all  or  any  of  them,  a  claim  to  im¬ 
mortality.  He  confined  himself  to  ad¬ 
mitting  that  a  very  large  number  of 
new  writers  had  mastered  the  true 
poetic  “  language,” — that  speech  so 
unmistakably  separated  by  its  note  of 
distinction  from  the  mere  rhetoric  of 
verse ;  and  that  of  these  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  number  had  displayed  that 
union  of  intellectual  insight,  power  of 
imagination,  and  depth,  ardor,  or  dig¬ 
nity  of  emotion,  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  poetry  and  entitles  its  pos- 
j  sessor  to  the  name  of  poet.  Having 

jmade  this  admission  at  the  aforesaid 
risk  of  his  reputation  for  fastidiousness 
—nay  at  the  yet  more  awful  peril  of 
being  told  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
between  “  poetry”  and  “  verse,” — the 
;  critic  in  a  glow  of  virtuous  self -approval 
i  I  laid  down  his  pen. 

But  now  behold  criticism  confronted 


with  a  new  and  more  formidable  dilll- 
culty,  a  fresh  and  more  severe  trial  of 
its  courage.  For  if  it  required  strength 
of  mind  to  admit  the  claims  of  so  many 
new  writers  of  verse  to  the  poetical 
franchise,  U  'needs  a  higher  measure, 
though  a  different  sort,  of  resolution, 
to  resist  the  growing  pretensions  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  ones  and  their 
friends  ;  to  tell  them  that  though  they 
may  be  all  poets,  they  are  really  not  all 
of  them  immortal,  nay,  that  they  are 
not  even  all  of  them  “major.”  True, 
an  embarrassingly  large  proportion  of 
them  have  admirers,  who  say  they  are. 
Few,  if  any  of  them,  are  content  to  be 
minor.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  have 
publicly  repudiated  that  title  as  insult¬ 
ing.  “  Why  drag  in  any  differentiat¬ 
ing  comparative?”  they  indignantly 
ask.  “  You  admit  that  we  are  all 
poets.  Be  content,  then,  to  call  us 
poets,  without  any  qualifying  prefix, 
and  thank  your  lucky  stars  you  have  so 
many  of  us.”  The  demand  sounds  rea¬ 
sonable  enough,  but  to  comply  with  it 
is,  alas!  a  “counsel  of  perfection.” 
The  eulogists  of  the  poets,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  poets  themselves,  when  they 
write  about  each  other,  will  not  allow 
us.  It  is  they  who  insist  on  the  quali¬ 
fying  prefix,  and  they  all  prefer  the 
word  “  major,”  or  its  equivalent,  if  not 
more  than  its  equivalent,  in  impas¬ 
sioned  adjectives.  Unless,  therefore, 
criticism  is  to  admit  that  there  are  no 
degrees  in  poetic  power  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  that  to  be  a  poet  at  all  is  to 
be  a  great  or,  at  any  rate,  a  “  major” 
poet,  it  is  necessary  for  the  critic  to 
make  a  stand  ;  to  remind  them  that  he 
can  and  must  distinguish  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  ;  to  point  out  to  them  that  of  two 
men  who  can  speak  the  poetic  language 
with  equal  ease  and  accuracy,  one  may 
use  it  with  immeasurably  greater  power 
and  charm  than  the  other  ;  that  of  two 
men  who  possess  the  vision,  imagina¬ 
tion,  passion,  reflection  of  the  poet, 
one  may  see  with  more  penetration, 
realize  with  more  fulness,  feel  with 
greater  fervor,  think  with  more  nobil¬ 
ity  (and,  in  each  case,  to  an  almost  in¬ 
finite  degree)  than  the  other  ;  and  that, 
without  embarking  on  any  rash  enter¬ 
prise  of  classification,  there  is  no  sort 
of  difificulty  in  naming  two  or  three  of 
the  new  poets,  who,  either  in  their 
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mastery  of  the  poetic  language,  or  in 
their  endowment  with  the  faculties  of 
poetic  vision,  imagination,  passion,  and 
reflection,  are  easily  ahead  of  the  main 
body  of  their  strictly  contemporary 
competitors. 

Two  such  names,  for  instance,  will 
at  once  suggest  themselves  to  any  one 
who  has  critically  examined  even  the 
publications  of  the  last  few  months. 
They  are  those  of  Mr.  William  Watson 
and  Mr.  John  Davidson,  and  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  select  this  particular  pair  of 
poets,  because,  their  poetic  styles,  if 
not,  indeed,  their  poetic  merits,  being 
in  almost  polar  contrast  to  each  other, 
they  combine  to  illustrate  the  two- fold 
diflTerentiation  of  the  major  from  the 
minor  poet.  On  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  poetry,  and  still  more,  jjer- 
haps,  on  the  quality  of  his  poetic  im¬ 
pulse,  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  con¬ 
troversy,  and  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  debatable, 
or,  at  any  rate,  debated,  to  that  of  the 
undisputed  and,  indeed,  indisputable 
element  in  his  equipment  as  a  poet.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  called  indisputable  ; 
for  though  Mr.  Watson  is  just  now 
rather  severely  taxing  the  ingenuity  of 
that  order  of  critic  who  begins  to  trem¬ 
ble  for  his  reputation  when  he  flnds 
himself  in  danger  of  having  to  bestow 
unqualifled,  or  almost  unqualifled, 
praise  on  successive  productions  of  the 
same  writer,  I  have  not  observed  that 
even  the  hardest-pressed  of  these  per¬ 
sons  have  thought  it  hopeful  to  attack 
Mr.  Watson  on  the  point  of  poetic 
form.  Indeed,  it  is  his  even  excellence 
in  this  respect  which  reduces  the  in¬ 
genuity  aforesaid  to  such  grievous 
straits.  Defects  of  form  are,  of  course, 
by  far  the  most  desirable  game  of  the 
fault  flnder — or  of  thefault-s'eeker  who 
has  a  difficulty  in  flnding.  To  be  able 
to  point  to  a  “  real  bad  line”  in  every 
second  or  third  page  of  a  poet’s  work 
is  a  great  godsend.  It  is  something 
“to  take  hold  of,’’  something  that 
even  the  “  lay  people”  can  understand, 
something  which — whether  the  blemish 
be  metrical  or  metaphorical,  an  offence 
to  the  ear  or  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
mind — appeals  to  a  critical  faculty  far 
more  common  among  the  average  edu¬ 
cated  public  than  a  capacity  for  weigh¬ 
ing  the^merits  of  poetic  matter.  Famil- 
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iarity  with  the  not  recondite  art  of 
scansion  is  pretty  widely  diffused  ;  and, 
even  were  it  not,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  prosody  is  largely  based  on 
the  sure  foundations  of  a  science  which 
is  even  more  extensively  distributed— I 
mean  that  of  arithmetic.  The  poet 
who  is  guilty  of  solecisms  in  metre  is, 
after  all,  at  the  mercy  of  any  reader 
who  can  count  correctly  on  his  fingers ; 
and  though  rhyme,  no  doubt,  presents 
more  difficulties,  yet  we  have,  most  of 
us,  had  the  benefit  of  some  training  in 
that  mystery  from  the  nursery  upward. 
Many  a  man,  again,  who  is  insensible 
to  poetry  as  such,  possesses  quite  enough 
of  literary  taste  to  recognize  bathos 
when  he  meets  it,  still  more  when  it  is 
introduced  to  him  by  a  critic  equally 
well  acquainted  with  both  parties.  The 
circumstance,  therefore,  that  so  very 
few  of  these  introductions  have  ever 
been  brought  about  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  poetry,  and  that,  indeed,  the 
would-be  fault-finder  is  himself  hope¬ 
lessly  at  fault  in  his  hunt  after  techni¬ 
cal  flaws  of  any  kind  therein,  may  be 
fairly  claimed  as  the  strongest  possible 
of  all  negative  testimonies  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  poetic  workmanship. 

It  may  be  replied,  however,  and,  of 
course,  with  justice,  that  such  testi¬ 
mony  is  only  negative,  and  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  invariable  “correct¬ 
ness” — that  too  fanatically  worshipped 
idol  of  the  pre-Romanticeraof  English 
poetry — must  be  predicable  of  a  poet 
for  whom  one  claims  so  high  a  merit  as 
that  of  formal  perfection.  Architec¬ 
ture,  to  deserve  the  praise  of  beauty, 
must  display  something  more  than  that 
mere  justness  of  proportion  that  would 
satisfy  the  eye  in  a  barrack  or  a  work- 
house.  To  be  worthy  of  a  cathedral  or 
a  palace  it  must  impress  the  imagina¬ 
tion  by  some  higher  dignity  as  a  whole, 
or  delight  the  eye  by  some  more  exquis¬ 
ite  symmetry  of  its  parts,  or  captivate 
the  senses  by  some  special  richness  of 
decorative  detail.  And  poetry  like 
architecture  must  fulfil  one  or  more  of 
these  positive  conditions  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  first  rank.  This  test, 
though  strictly  legitimate,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  severe  cne  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr. 
Watson’s  poetry  successfully  faces  it. 
It  has  not,  indeed,  been  given  to  him 
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I  —to  bow  few  has  it  ever  been  given  ! — 
I  appeal  in  equal  measure  to  the  im- 
I  agination  and  to  the  senses  through  his 

poetic  work.  Those  who  cannot  be 
satisfied  without  a  feast  of  color  and  a 
riot  of  decorative  imagery  will  not  find 
his  poetry  satisfying.  Those,  again, 

-  who  demand  from  it  the  piercing  note 
;  of  passion  or  the  “  lyrical  cry”  of  yearn- 
;  ing,  which  alone  is  capable  of  respond- 
'  ing  to  that  highly  strung  mood  wherein 
they  habitually,  and  one  would  think 
somewhat  monotonously,  live,  will  come 
unanswered  away.  Those  in  a  word 
i  who  seek  it  in  the  spirit  either  of  the 

(literary  voluptuary  or  of  the  literary 
sentimentalist,  may  find  it  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it — have  indeed  already  found 

I  and  pronounced  it — “cold.”  And  to 
them,  of  course,  it  is  cold — as  cold  as 
Greek  marble  to  the  man  who  cares  for 
nothing  but  Venetian  canvas.  The 
frigidity,  of  course,  is  really  in  them¬ 
selves  fit  is  a  question  not  of  the  poet’s 
temperature  but  of  their  own.  What 
they  really  mean  is  that  that  particular 
quality  of  beauty  for  which  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  poetry  is  distinguished  leaves 
cold,  and  that  in  obedience  to  a  natu- 

Iral  impulse  of  the  human  mind  they 
credit  the  subjective  sensation  with  an 
objective  source.  The  same  men  might 
experience  the  same  feelings  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Melian  Aphrodite  and  ex- 
;  plain  them  in  the  same  way  ;  but  those 

[  i  upon  whom  the  sight  of  that  statue  pro- 

s  duces  a  precisely  opposite  effect — those, 

^  that  is  to  say,  whom  it  fills  with  a  glow 

I :  of  artistic  pleasure,  can  only  consent  to 

I  accept  the  sensations  of  these  chilly 

^  mortals  as  a  subjective  fact.  They  are 

certainly  justified,  on  the  strength  of 
their  own  temperature,  in  rejecting  the 
proposed  explanation. 

j  Most  of  the  talk,  in  fact,  about  the 

!  coldness  of  this  poetry  and  of  that  is 

If  mere  confusion  of  language.  Poetry 

which  should  be  really  “  cold” — in  the 
sense  that  the  creative  fire,  in  which 
all  poetry  must  be  fused  and  moulded, 
has  become  extinct  before  the  process 
of  production  was  completed — is  a  con- 
I  j  tradiction  in  terms.  When  it  becomes 

I  j  cold,  because  the  fire  behind  it  has  gone 

j  out,  it  ceases  to  be  poetry  at  all  :  which 

is  “  what  is  the  matter”  with  many 
J  hundred  lines  of  the  Excursion,  and, 
I  to  take  one  example  out  of  a  multitude, 


with  the  whole  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Pollok’s  The  Course  of  Time  Purity, 
measure,  composure,  restraint — none 
of  these  qualities,  even  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  austerity,  nor  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  constitute  coldness  in  poetry  ; 
which,  indeed,  as  has  been  said  alreauy, 
knows  no  other  chili  than  that  of 
death.  The  confusing  and  question¬ 
begging  word  got  rid  of,  it  may,  of 
course,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
“  marmoreal”  manner  in  poetry,  as 
there  is  a  “  pictorial”  manner  ;  one 
kind  of  poetic  beauty  which  is  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  a  beauty  of  lino,  and 
another  kind  which  is  largely,  though 
never  entirely,' a  beauty  of  color  ;  and, 
further,  that  as  there  is  one  glory  of 
the  marmoreal  manner,  and  one  of  the 
pictorial,  it  is  not  given  to  most  poets, 
and  has  not  been  given  to  Mr.  Watson, 
to  shine  with  the  glories  of  both.  But 
of  the  manner  which  he  has  taken  for 
his  own,  and  of  which  he  showed  al¬ 
ready  a  surprising  mastery  in  the  very 
first  work  that  brought  him  into  no¬ 
tice,  his  poem  of  Wordsioorth' s  Grave, 
he  has  attained,  by  appreciable  grada¬ 
tions,  to  a  supremo  command.  His 
latest  volume  contains  much  of  what 
seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  to  be  mate¬ 
rially,  as  well  as  formally,  his  best 
work  ;  but  even  those  who  dissent  from 
this  opinion  will  hardly,  1  should  im¬ 
agine,  deny  that  he  has  reached  his 
furthest  in  the  way  of  execution. 
Whether  the  music  of  its  last  discours¬ 
ing  is  of  finer  quality  than  its  earlier 
notes  is  a  matter  of  individual  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  but  he  can  hardly  become  a  more 
accomplished  master  oi  his  instrument 
than  he  is  now.  We  all  know  its  com¬ 
pass  well  enough  by  this  time,  and  that 
there  are  modulations  which  we  must 
not  expect  from  it.  But  it  is  an  in¬ 
strument  of  a  noble  tone,  and  the  poet 
can  evoke  from  it  a  lofty,  a  dignified, 
and  even,  on  occasion,  a  majestic  strain. 

My  limits  of  space  confine  me  to  a 
single  illustration  of  this  point  of  work¬ 
manship,  and.  I  will  select  it  from  a 
poem  which,  if  not  otherwise  deserving 
to'  be  preferred  above  its  fellows,  is  the 
most  suitable  to  my  purpose  in  this  re¬ 
spect  :  that  its  subject— his  recovery 
from  serious  illness — is  one  which  is 
calculated  to  test  to  their  utmost  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  manner  like 
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Mr.  Watson’s,  and  to  afford  him  his 
happiest  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
its  large  dignity  of  expression,  its  se¬ 
vere  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  its  ab¬ 
solute  inerrancy  of  taste. 

“  O  ancient  streams,  O  far-descended  woods, 
Full  of  the  flattering  of  melodious  sonis  ! 

O  hills  and  valleys,  that  adorn  yonrselves 
In  solemn  jubilation  ;  winds  and  clouds. 
Ocean  and  land  in  stormy  nuptials  clasped. 
And  all  exuberant  creatures  that  acclaim 
The  earth’s  divine  renewal :  lo,  I,  too. 

With  yours  would  mingle  somewhat  of  glad 
song, 

I,  too,  have  come  through  wintry  terrors, 
yea. 

Through  tempest  and  through  cataclysm  of 
soul. 

Have  come  and  am  delivered.  Me,  the 
spring. 

Me,  also,  dimly  with  new  life  hath  touched. 
And  with  regenerate  hope,  the  salt  of  life  ; 
And  I  would  dedicate  these  thankful  tears 
To  whatsoever  Power  beneficent, 

Veiled  though  his  countenance,  undivulged 
his  thought. 

Hath  led  me  from  the  haunted  darkness 
forth 

Into  the  gracious  air  and  vernal  morn. 

And  suffers  me  to  know  my  spirit  a  note 
Of  the  great  chorus,  one  with  bird  and 
stream. 

And  voiceful  mountain,  nay,  a  string,  how 
jarred 

And  all  but  broken  !  of  that  lyre  of  life. 
Whereon  himself,  the  master  harp-player. 
Resolving  all  its  mortal  dissonance 
To  an  immortal  and  most  perfect  strain. 
Harps  without  pause,  building  with  song 
the  world.” 

No  other  poet  since  Coleridge,  whose 
sweet,  sad  music  its  cadences  so  strong¬ 
ly  recall,  has  ever,  it  seems  to  me,  ap¬ 
proached  the  pathetic  dignity  of  this 
utterance  of  thanksgiving.  And  Cole¬ 
ridge  himself  was  unfortunately  want¬ 
ing  in  those  qualities  of  temperament 
which  have  here  enabled  the  poet  to 
hymn  the  recovery  of  his  spiritual  and 
mental  health  with  so  fine  a  modesty 
and  reserve. 

Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  Sabbath  of  meek  self  content,” 

« 

exclaims  Coleridge,  in  his  noble  Ode  to 
the  Departing  Year,  and  again  in  Fears 
in  Solitude. 

”  I  walk  with  awe  and  sing  my  lofty  songs.” 

Well,  it  was  an  “  immortal  mind,” 
and  the  songs  were  “  lofty  but  it  is 
difficult  to  check  the  smile  which  is 
provoked  hy  the  poet’s  “  admitting  it 


himself,”  though  the  emotion  which 
provokes  it  is,  of  course,  the  very  last 
kind  of  emotion  which,  in  either  case 
he  desired  to  arouse.  And  to  do  this 
is  to  strike  that  false  note  which  Mr. 
Watson,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
difficult  performance,  has  so  unerringly 
avoided.  If  “  Vita  Nuova”  were  prose, 
and  not  poetry  ;  if  the  writer  had  mere¬ 
ly  thrown  the  substance  of  it  into  more 
or  less  colloquial  form,  in  reply,  say,  to 
a  letter  of  congratulation  from  a  friend, 
even  the  most  prosaic  of  such  corre¬ 
spondents  could  hardly  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  ”  say¬ 
ing  the  right  thing.”  But  to  say  the 
right  thing  when  it  is  infinitely  easier 
to  say  the  wrong  one,  and  to  say  it  with 
the  charm  of  poetry  superadded,  is  to 
prove  one’s  self  a  perfect  master  of  a 
poetic  instrument  perfectly  attuned  to 
its  momentary  theme. 

These  last  half-dozen  words,  it  may 
be  said,  are  words  of  limitation  ;  and 
so,  of  course,  they  are.  Mr.  Watson’s 
instrument  of  song  is  not  an  instrument 
of  all-embracing  compass  ;  neither  is 
he  himself  a  musician  of  many  modes, 
or  even  of  many  moods.  The  inspir¬ 
ing  emotion  of  his  poetry  is  deep  and 
true,  but  seldom  passionate.  He  is  not, 
indeed,  incapable  of  -lyrical  uplifting, 
as  the  fine  opening  of  his  First  Skylark 
of  Spring  attests  : — 

“  Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Street, 
The  virginal  untroubled  sky. 

And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet — 

Alas,  but  one  have  I ! 

”  To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade. 

The  dulling  shade  of  mundane  care  ; 

They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made, 

Thine,  in  immortal  air. 

“  My  heart  is  dashed  with  grief  and  fears, 
My  song  comes  flattering,  and  is  gone  ; 

O  high  above  the  home  of  tears. 

Eternal  Joy,  sing  on  I’  ’ 

But  the  cry  of  yearning  which  echoes 
so  unceasingly,  and  sometimes,  it  must 
be  said,  so  monotonously,  through  the 
song  of  many  modern  poets,  is  seldom 
on  Mr.  Watson’s  lips.  He  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  much  of  a  Wordsworthian  in  pre¬ 
vailing  mood  and  manner  as  popular 
criticism — misled  by  the  dedication  of 
his  first,  and,  as  some  sincere  admirers 
still  think,  his  finest  poem— is  apt  to 
represent  him  ;  but  he  is,  at  least,  too 
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Wordsworthian  to  view  life  habitually 
in  the  lyrical  frame  of  mind.  His 
poetry  is  too  charged  with  thought  to 
permit  of  that ;  he  is  too  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  mystery  of  the  world  to  be 
often  moved  by  its  tragedy,  or  even, 
perhaps,  by  its  beauty,  to  lyrical  pas¬ 
sion.  If  this  is  to  be  reckoned  a  weak¬ 
ness,  it  is  also— and,  in  one  direction, 
pre-eminently — a  source  of  strength. 
For  it  is  this  attitude  of  composure,  al- 
I  most  of  detachment,  that  has  enabled 
Mr.  Watson  to  add  himself  to  that 
small  number  of  poets  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  nobly,  penetratively,  and  (what  is 
not  by  any  means  inevitable)  poetically, 
of  the  making  of  poetry  and  of  its 
makers. 

“  Forget  not,  brother  singer,  that,  thongh 
prose 

Can  never  be  too  tmthfnl  nor  too  wise  ! 
Song  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but  the 
rose 

Upon  Truth’s  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom’s 
eyes.” 

For  insight  and  pregnancy  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  this  gnomic  utterance 
anywhere  save  in  Goethe.  So  of  the 
“Sovereign  Poet”  — 

"  He  sits  above  the  clang  and  dust  of  Time, 
With  the  world’s  secret  trembling  on  his  lip. 
He  asks  not  converse  nor  companionship 
Id  the  cold  starlight  where  thou  canst  not 
climb. 

1 

“  The  undelivered  tidings  in  bis  breast 
Suffer  him  not  to  rest. 

He  sees  afar  the  immemorable  throng. 

And  binds  the  scattered  ages  with  a  song. 

“  The  glorious  riddle  of  his  rhythmic  breath. 
His  might,  his  spell,  we  know  not  what  they 
be  : 

We  only  feel  whate’er  he  uttereth. 

This  savors  not  of  death. 

This  hath  a  relish  of  eternity.” 

And  again  of  poetry,  from  the  second 
piece  in  Mr.  Watson’s  last  volume  of 
Odes — 

"  The  poet  wins  in  hours  benign. 

At  older  than  the  Delphic  shrine. 

Those  intimations,  faint  and  fine. 

To  which  belongs 
Whatever  character  divine 
Invests  his  songs. 

"  And  could  we  live  more  near  allied 
To  cloud,  and  mountain,  wind  and  tide. 
Cast  this  unmeaning  coil  aside, 

And  go  forth  free. 

The  World  our  goal.  Desire  our  guide — 

We  then  might  see 


”  Those  master  moments  grow  less  rare. 

And  oftener  feel  that  nameless  air 
Gome  rumoring  from  we  know  not  where. 
And  touch  at  whiles 
Fantastic  shores,  the  fringes  fair 
Of  fairy  isles  ; 

*'  And  hail  the  mystic  bird  that  brings 
News  from  the  inner  courts  of  things. 

The  eternal  courier-dove,  whose  wings 
Are  never  furled  ; 

And  hear  the  bubbling  of  the  springs 
That  feed  the  world.” 


Those  for  whom  ”  poetry”  and  “  pas¬ 
sion”  are  interchangeable  terms,  and 
who  respond  to  no  poetic  mood  save 
that  of  lyrical  exaltation,  may  6nd  this 
note  unsatisfying  ;  and  to  those  who  do, 
the  perfect  art  with  which  it  is  sound¬ 
ed  may  have  no  reconciling,  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  even  an  irritating  effect.  In¬ 
deed,  in  that  newest  criticism  which  is 
the  most  largely  influenced  by  the  over¬ 
strung  sensibilities  and  excitement- 
seeking  temper  of  the  time  it  is  easy 
enough  to  discover,  among  the  eulogies 
of  Mr.  Watson’s  poetic  manner,  an 
undercurrent  of  suggestion  that  his 
poetry,  admirable  of  its  kind  as  it  is, 
belongs  essentially  to  an  order  which  is 
a  little  lower  than  the  highest.  Critics 
of  this  persuasion  do  not  perhaps  com¬ 
mit  themselves  in  so  many  words  to  the 
proposition  that  a  place  in  that  high¬ 
est  order  is  to  be  denied  to  all  poetry 
save  such  as  is  born  of  a  more  pas¬ 
sionate  impulse  than  Mr.  Watson’s, 
and  finds  utterance  in  a  more  piercing 
note  than  his.  But  this,  in  fact,  is 
what  those  critics  mean,  because  this 
alone  gives  meaning  to  their  criti¬ 
cism.  And  without  engaging  in  any 
profitless  dispute  about  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  “orders”  of  poetry,  it  should  be 
enough  to  refer  them  to  a  certain 
English  poet  whose  noblest  poetic 
work  was  achieved  at  this  same  emo¬ 
tional  level  and  without  any  deviation 
from,  this  measured  sobriety  of  key. 
In  a  word,  the  work  of  classification 
might  be  much  simplified  if  these 
critics  would  begin  by  settling  the  pre¬ 
cise  “order”  to  which  the  poetry  of 
Milton  belongs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
other  living  poet  so  antithetic  in  al¬ 
most  every  respect  to  Mr.  Watson  as 
the  author — to  associate  him  with  the 
best  work  he  has  as  yet  given  us — of 
Fleet  Street  Eclogues  and  Ballads  and 
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Songs.  Mr.  Watson’s  sense  of  style 
not  only  the  most  salient  of  his 
poetic  qualities,  bat  is,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  so  nearly  dominant 
among  the  formative  factors  in  his 
poetry  as  to  have  led  superficial  critics 
to  doubt  his  inspiration.  To  say  that 
Mr.  Davidson  has  no  sense  of  style, 
would  be  going  too  far  perhaps  ;  it 
would  be  like  assuming  the  atheism  of 
a  sinner  to  account  for  his  irreligion. 
One  is  not  justified  in  saying  more 
than  that,  if  Mr.  Davidson  reverences 
poetic  form  in  the  abstract,  he  con¬ 
tinually  defies  its  laws  in  the  concrete. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  our 
friend,  the  uneasy  critic,  begins  to  be 
alarmed  at  haring  to  go  on  praising 
volume  after  volume  of  Mr.  Davidson 
— and  I  cordially  hope  that  Mr.  David¬ 
son  will  thus  succeed  in  alarming  him 
— he  will  have  a  much  easier  task  iii 
the  way  of  fault  finding  than  Mr. 
Watson  has  given  him.  To  begin 
with,  he  will  take  down  his  Fleet  Street 
Eclogues  from  the  bookshelf  and  ask 
Mr.  Davidson  whether  (for  instance) 
he  seriously  contends  that  “  Laura” 
rhymes  with  “sorrow,”  or  “black- 
eyed”  with  “  hackneyed,”  or  “  flesh- 
garment”  with  “  imprisonment.” 
And  if  Mr.  Davidson  declines  to  “  jus¬ 
tify”  but  makes  an  affidavit  that  he 
has  since  ceased  to  offend  in  this  way, 
putting  in  Ballads  and  Songs  as  an 
“  exhibit”  in  support  of  the  allega¬ 
tion,  then  I  am  afraid  the  critic  will 
be  able  to  fix  upon  a  good  many  other 
defects  of  form  in  that  volume  itself. 
The  metrical  ear  of  the  poet  is  correct 
enough  in  the  elementary  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  he  may  face  the  arithmeti¬ 
cian-critic,  the  foot-measurer  and  fin¬ 
ger-counter  with  a  quiet  conscience  ; 
but  he  does  not  always  remember  that 
he  is  singing.  His  ear  does  not  re¬ 
sent,  or  at  least  too  easily  pardons,  the 
offence  of  a  harsh  and  dissonant  line  ; 
he  is  not  at  pains  to  vary  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  his  cadences  ;  he  does  not  keep 
a  godly  fear  of  the  barrel-organ  with 
sufficient  constancy  before  his  eyes. 

Nor,  to  get  done  with  dispraise  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
blemishes  in  his  poetry  are  technical 
and  formal  alone.  His  metaphor  is 
sometimes  strained  and  unnatural,  his 
imagery  brought  from  too  far.  True 


and  heartfelt  as  is  his  “lyrical  cry” 
in  his  best  moments,  he  is  not  incapa¬ 
ble  of  forcing  the  note.  His  thought 
does  not  always  maintain  its  level,  uor 
is  its  descent,  where  descent  is  neces¬ 
sary,  always  as  gradual  as  one  could 
wish.  On  the  contrary,  even  at  its 
highest  flights  and  when  commencing 
with  the  skies,  it  is  but  too  liable  to 
alight  upon  earth  with  that  undue 
precipitancy  for  which  the  gods  of 
poetry  may  have  a  name  of  their  own, 
but  which  mere  mortals  call  “  bathos.” 
This  last  defect,  perhaps,  is  in  some 
measure  formal  and  of  technique,  the 
involuntary  result  of  a  still  imperfect 
mastery  of  the  poetic  instrumenc.  But 
the  other  faults  which  have  been  above 
noted  belong  to  the  matter,  and  not  to 
the  form  ;  and  they  are  in  a  sense  de¬ 
liberate.  They  represent  the  poet’s 
voluntary  selection  from  among  the 
materials  furnished  him  by  the  poetic 
vision,  imagination,  or  emotion  ;  and 
they  show  that  these  materials  arc  not 
of  uniform  excellence  and  artistic 
value. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  process  of  fermentation 
which  Mr.  Davidson’s  poetry,  like  that 
of  all  poets,  has  to  undergo,  is  still  far 
from  complete.  It  is  a  potent  liquor 
and  full  of  body,  but  it  will  still  take 
a  good  deal  of  fining  before  its  bright¬ 
ness  is  equal  to  its  strength.  The  proc¬ 
ess,  however,  has  been  going  on  stead¬ 
ily  and  at  a  rate  not  unreasonably 
slow.  It  is  barely  five  years  since  Mr. 
Davidson  wrote  Scaramouch  in  Naxos, 
a  dramatic  poem— “  pantomime”  he 
chose  to  call  it— of  an  absolutely  “  im¬ 
possible”  form,  but  revealing  a  power 
and  a  wealth  of  poetic  imagination, 
and  here  and  there  a  startling  felicity 
of  poetic  expression  which  seemed  of 
unlimited,  if  also  of  vague  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  promise.  It  was  emphatically 
such  a  book  as  either  foreshadows  the 
coming  of  a  remarkable  poet,  or  does 
but  record  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
cruel  pleasantries  of  Apollo  when  it 
pleases  him  to  “  touch  the  trembling 
ears”  of  some  young  worshipper  but 
once,  and  then  to  leave  him  forever. 
Time  alone  could  show  whether  the 
god  was  in  jest  or  earnest ;  and  time 
has  happily  afforded  conclusive  proof 
that  Mr.  Davidson  was  not  divinely 
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hoaxed.  His  inspiration  has  remained 
with  him  ;  it  has  even  grown  richer 
and  stronger  through  the  intervening 
years ;  and  though  his  art  has  not  yet 
overtaken  it,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  eventually  it  will. 

Meanwhile  we  must  take  him  as  he 
is,  the  faults  of  his  manner  with  the 
merits,  and  remarkable  merits  they 
are,  of  his  matter  ;  and  these  again 
with  the  occasional  crudities  of  thought 
and  violences  of  imagery  by  which  here 
and  there  they  are  still  marred.  As 
to  the  mere  musical  defects  of  Mr. 
Davidson’s  longer  rhythms,  they  are 
obvious  enough — sometimes,  indeed, 
80  well  marked  as  to  catch  the  ear  of 
many  a  reader  who  may  be  but  imper¬ 
fectly  sensible  of  the  tiuth  and  beauty 
of  their  embodied  thought.*  Take  this, 
for  instance,  from  “  St.  Swilhin’s 
Day,”  one  of  the  Fleet  Street  Eclogues. 

“  Once  in  June, 

Up-stream,  I  went  to  bear  the  summer  tnne 
Tbe  birds  sing  at  Long  Ditton,  in  a  vale, 

Sacred  to  him  who  wrote  his  own  heart’s  tale. 
Of  singing  birds,  that  hollow  is  the  haunt ; 
Never  was  such  a  place  for  singing  in  ! 

The  valley  overflows  with  song  and  chant, 

And  brimming  echoes  spill  the  pleasant  din. 
High  in  tbe  oak-trees,  where  the  fresh  leaves 
sprout,  , 

The  blackbirds  with  their  oboe  voices  make 
The  sweetest  broken  music  all  about 
Tbe  beanty  of  the  day  for  beauty’s  sake, 

Tbe  wanton  shadow  and  the  grass-green  cloud. 
The  grass-green  velvet  where  the  daisies 
crowd  ; 

And  all  about  the  air  that  softly  comes, 
Thridding  the  hedge-rows  with  its  noiseless 
feet, 

Tbe  purling  waves  with  muflled  elfin  drums. 
That  step  along  their  pebble-paven  street ; 

And  all  about  the  mates  whose  love  they  won. 
And  all  about  the  sunlight  and  the  sun. 

The  thrushes  into  song  more  bravely  launch. 
Than  thrushes  do  in  any  other  dell ; 

Warblers  and  willow-wrens  on  every  branch. 
Each  hidden  by  a  leaf,  their  rapture  tell  ; 
Green  finches  in  the  elms  sweet  nothings  say, 
Busy  with  love  from  dawn  to  dusk  are  they. 

A  passionate  nightingale  adown  the  lane. 
Shakes  with  the  force  and  volume  of  her  song 
A  hawthorn’s  heaving  foliage 

At  last— last  a  broken  line 

“  Such  a  strain. 

Self -caged  like  him  to  make  his  singing  strong, 
Some  poet  may  have  made  in  days  of  yore. 
Untold,  unwritten,  lost  for  evermore.” 

Was  ever  so  finely  poetic  a  study  of 
woodland  nature  versed  with  so  exas¬ 
perating  a  monotony  of  cadence? 


Twenty-seven  mortal  lines  filing  past 
us  in  absolute  independence  of  each 
other  !  It  is  individualism  run  mad  ! 
One  wonders  how  that  “  sweetest 
broken  music,”  Mr.  Davidson  has  so 
felicitously  noted,  could  have  left  his 
conscience  unawakened.  He  is  deaf 
to  the  teachings  of  his  own  blackbird. 

Of  the  shorter  and  irregular  metres, 
always  easier  to  handle,  Mr.  Davidson 
has  a  fuller  mastery,  but  the  passage 
that  follows  is  quoted  less  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  metrical  manner  than  of 
his  remarkable  power  of  expression  at  - 
bis  best.  The  thought  here  is,  of 
course,  not  new:  it  is,  indeed,  as  old 
as  the  eai;liest  speculations  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Deity  and  the  origin  of  evil. 
But  there  is  a  certain  Titanic  gran¬ 
deur,  not  untouched  with  the  cosmic 
humor,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  em¬ 
bodied,  and,  despite  its  occasional  pro¬ 
saic  lines,  a  measure  of  poetic  beauty 
also.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
dialogue  has  been  complaining  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  scheme  of  things  ; 
to  which  the  other  replies  that  the 
Creator  has  “  no  machine  for  punch¬ 
ing  perfect  worlds  from  cakes  of 
chaos.”  No,  continues  Basil : — 

“  He  works  bat  as  He  can  ; 

God  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan. 

Darkly  imagining. 

With  ice,  and  fire,  and  storm. 

With  floods  and  earthquake-shocks. 

He  gave  onr  sphere  its  form. 

The  meaning  of  His  work 
Grew,  as  He  wrought ; 

In  creases  of  the  mud,  in  cooling  rocks 
He  saw  ideas  lurk— 

Mountains  and  streams. 

Of  life  the  passionate  thought 
Haunted  His  dreams. 

At  last  He  tried  to  do 
The  thing  He  dreamt ; 

With  plasm  in  throbbing  motes. 

With  moss  and  ferns,  and  giant  beasts  un¬ 
kempt. 

He  labored  long,  until  at  last  He  seemed 
To  breathe  out  being.  Flowers  and  forests 
grew 

Like  magic  at  His  word  :  mountain  and 
plain. 

Jungle,  and  sea,  and  waste. 

With  miracles  of  strength  and  beanty 
teemed  ; 

In  every  drop  and  every  grain. 

Each  speck  and  stain. 

Was  some  new  being  placed. 

Minute  or  viewless.  Then  was  Ho  aghast. 
And  all  His  passion  to  create  grew  tame  ; 
For  life  battened  on  life.  He  thought 
To  shatter  all ;  but  in  a  space 
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He  loved  His  work  again,  and  sought 
To  crown  it  with  a  sovereign  grace  ; 

And  soon  the  great  idea  came. 

‘  If  I  could  give  mj  work  a  mind, 

If  I  could  make  it  comprehend 
How  wondrously  it  is  designed. 

Enable  it,  with  head  and  heart. 

To  mould  itself  to  some  accomplished  plan, 
That  were,  indeed,  transcendent  art.  ’ 
Trembling  with  ecstasy  He  then  made  man 
To  be  the'world’s  atonement  and  its  prince. 
And  in  t&e  world  God  has  done  nothing 
since  ; 

He  keeps  not  tinkering  at  a  finished  plan  ; 
He  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan.” 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  though  perhaps 
not  wholly,  a  hopeful  sign  that  Mr. 
Davidson’s  latest  volume,  entitled  Bal¬ 
lads  and  Poems,  should  contain,  as  it 
does,  his  strongest  work.  Not  wholly 
hopeful  because  it  was  never  strength, 
but  measure,  restraint,  artistic  tact 
that  he  wanted  ;  and  in  these  qualities 
the  new  volume  shows  no  appreciable 
advance.  In  three  of  its  numbers, 
the  “  Ballad  of  the  Making  of  a  Poet,” 
the  “  Ballad  of  a  Nun,”  and  the  “  Bal¬ 
lad  of  Hell,”  he  undoubtedly  reaches 
his  highest  attained  level  of  mere  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  though  his  characteristic 
faults  are  to  be  traced  in  all  of  them, 
they  are  not  numerous  or  grave  enough 
to  outweigh  its  merits.  But  in  the 
‘‘  Ballad  of  the  Exodus  from  Hounds- 
ditch,”  with  its  banjo  strumming  min¬ 
strel,  and  its  “  happy  harlot”  hum¬ 
ming  ”  Ta-rara-boom-de-ay,”  the  de¬ 
sire  to  shock  and  startle,  the  too  con¬ 
scious  effort  after  “  unflinching  real¬ 
ism,”  the  use  of  the  “  terrible  gift  of 
familiarity,”  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis¬ 
concert  instead  of  impressing — these 
faults  are  so  constantly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  present,  that  the  piece,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
And  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
spirited,  but  overbold,  attempt  to  wed 
serious  poetry  to  such  desperately 
hackneyed  ditties  of  the  music-hall,  as, 
”  After  the  Ball,”  and  the  song  with 
the  above-quoted  idiotic  refrain. 

It  is,  indeed,  when  Mr.  Davidson 
seems  most  anxious  to  be  up  to-date” 
that  he  is  least  admirable  ;  and  con¬ 
versely  his  poems  of  pure  fancy,  or  of 
pure  psychology,  two  subjects  essen¬ 
tially  dateless,  he  is  at  his  best.  Then 
it  is  that  we  meet,  as  in  the  “  Ballad 
of  a  Nun,”  with  a  descriptive  stanza 
so  full  of  a  wonderful  word-magic  as — 
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“  The  adventurous  Sun  took  Heaven  bv 
storm,  ^ 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain, 

The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm'. 
Smouldered  and  glittered  in  the  plain.” 

or  one  which  strikes  so  profound  a 
note  as  this — 

”  Sometimes  it  was  a  wandering  wind. 
Sometimes  the  fragrance  of  the  pine. 
Sometimes  the  thought  how  others  sinned 
That  turned  her  sweet  blood  into  wine.” 

and  this— 

“  For  still  night’s  starry  scroll  unfurled, 

And  still  the  day  came  like  a  fiood, 

It  was  the  greatness  of  the  world 
That  made  her  long  to  use  her  blood.” 

No  better  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  poet’s  Jnspiration  could,  per¬ 
haps,  be  cited  than  the  “  Ballad  of  a 
Nun.”  The  poem  trembles  through¬ 
out  on  the  verge  of  extravagance  ;  it  is 
saved  only,  but  saved  everywhere,  by 
the  intensity  and  sincerity  with  which 
it  has  so  obviously  been  felt.* 

Many  other  passages  as  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Davidson’s  genius  and  art  in¬ 
vite  quotation,  but  space  forbids. 
Enough  has  been  written  and  cited  to 
show  how  essentially  diverse,  both  in 
the  key  of  their  song  and  in  what 
musical  critics  somewhat  barbarously 
call  their  ‘‘  vocalization,”  are  the  two 
poets  here  compared  ;  and  enougli  too, 
or,  at  least,  1  hope  so,  to  convince  any 
who  needed  convincing  that  tlie  “  spir¬ 
it”  which  manifests  itself  throngli  this 
“  diversity  of  gifts”  is  of  very  high 
poetic  quality — of  a  quality  which 
places  both  men  in  a  very  small  and 
select  company,  indeed,  among  the 
singers  of  their  time. 

No  attempt  to  construct  a  ”  table  of 
precedence”  for  the  members  of  this 
company  is  ever  other  than  inept  as 
well  as  invidious,  and  certainly  no 
such  attempt  will  be  made  by  me. 
Nor  shall  I  even  essay  the  less  diilicult, 
if  still  more  ungracious,  task  of  count¬ 
ing  Mr.  Watson’s  ”  marks”  against 
Mr.  Davidson’s.  Thus  much,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  said  that,  as  between 
the  two  poets,  the  position  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  at  present  the  more  settled  and 
secure.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  David¬ 
son  may  go  further,  but,  on  the  other 

*  Cf.  for  the  etory,  Adelaide  Anna  Procter’s 
“  A  Legend  of  Provence.” 
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hand,  he  is  of  the  two  the  more  likely 
to  go  astray.  His  occasional  choice 
of  subject  suggests  some  fear  of  his 
listening  to  the  foolish  and  vulgar  cry 
that  the  poet  should  be  of  his  time” 
—meaning,  not  that  his  mental  and 
spiritual  attitude  toward  the  great 
facts  of  nature  and  human  life  should 
be  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
for  that  it  cannot  help  being,  but  that 
he  should  set  himself  to  poetize  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Edison’s  scientific  in¬ 
genuities,  as  reported  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  should  never  rest  until  the 
“  kinetoscope,”  on  view  for  a  shilling 
in  the  Strand  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
wedded  to  immortal  verse.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Davidson,  or 
has  more  strikingly  proved  his  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  highest  function  of  po¬ 
etry  is  to  deal  with  things  not  “  of  the 
time,”  but  of  all  time.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  soon  perceive,  and  ne\er 
afterward  fail  to  remember,  that  this 
is  not  merely  its  highest,  but  its  only 
function. 

With  this  reservation  as  to 'a  possi¬ 


ble,  though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
probable  divergence  of  their  later  ca¬ 
reers,  the  contrast  in  respect  of  poetic 
quality  between  these  two  poets  is,  in 
reality,  a  matter  for  unmixed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  one  full  of  encouragement 
for  the  future  of  English  poetry.  For 
the  work  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr. 
Watson  attests  the  continuing  vitality 
and  power  of  those  two  elements  in  it. 
which  have  done  most  to  make  that 
poetry  the  glorious  national  possession, 
that  it  is.  In  the  one  poet  we  hear 
that  strain  of  lyric  ecstasy  with  which. 
English  song  has  thrilled  and  trembled 
from  the  days  of  the  Elizabethans  down 
to  the  days  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Tennyson  ;  in  the  other,  that  grave 
and  noble  meditative  note  which  was 
first  struck  by  Milton,  became  again 
audible  in  a  solitary,  but  supreme,  ut¬ 
terance  of  Gray’s,  and  has  since  him 
been  heard  at  its  best,  perhaps,  from 
the  poet  who  struggled  with  the  lay 
preacher  in  Wordsworth,  and  the  poet 
who  was  ultimately  slain  by  the  critic  in 
Matthew  Arnold. — Fortnightly  Revieio. 
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I  ”  Democracy  is  in  full  flow,”  said 
i  Roger  Collard  under  the  Restoration, 
I  when  the  electoral  qualification  was 
;  fixed  at  three  hundred  francs.  What 
I  would  he  think  of  our  times,  when  not 
only  universal  suffrage  is  the  rule  al¬ 
most  everywhere,  but  when  the  sover- 
I  eign  people  are  aspiring  to  settle  great 
i  legislative  and  constitutional  questions 
j  for  themselves?  Would  he  say  the 
■  stream  has  overflowed  its  banks,  and 

]  dykes  must  be  built  to  confine  it  ?  Or 

^  would  he  understand  that  modern  Gov¬ 
ernments  must  adapt  themselves  to  the 
times  and  the  spread  of  education,  by 
taking  a  more  and  more  democratic 
form  ? 

Not  that  it  signifies  in  the  least  to 
ns  what  was,  or  what  would  be,  the 
opinion  of  that  antiquated  Liberal. 
One  evokes  his  memory  only  to  Tnark 
the  distance  we  have  come  since  the 
early  days  of  the  century.  And  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  original  impulse  is 
New  Sebibs. — Vol.  LXI  ,  No.  6. 


not  exhausted  yet.  It  will  continue  to 
act  until,  weakened  by  its  own  excesses, 
it  meets  with  a  counterpoising  princi¬ 
ple  which  may  support  and  sustain  it, 
or  a  superior  force  before  which  it  must 
succumb. 

At  present,  those  who  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  solution  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  problems  are  turning  their  eyes 
toward  the  countries  which  have  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  show.  Antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  had  indeed  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  point ;  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  ancient  and  medimval  popu¬ 
lar  life  were  too  different  from  our  own 
for  their  example  to  be  at  all  decisive. 
We  must  learn  from  the  experiments 
of  our  own  time.  And  among  the 
countries  that  compete  for  our  atten¬ 
tion,  Switzerland  must  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank,  since  none  can  claim  a  longer 
democratic  past,  or  possesses  more  ad¬ 
vanced  or  more  thoroughly  tested  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
40 
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have  been  asked  to  explain  to  English 
readers  the  working  of  what  we  in 
Switzerland  call  “  the  referendum,”  to 
which  must  be  added  the  complemen¬ 
tary  “  right  of  initiative” — these  two 
forming,  along  with  the  popular  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities,  the  main  body 
of  the  essential  rights  of  the  people  as 
exercised  in  this  country,  and  giving 
to  our  institutions  a  character  hitherto 
unique  throughout  the  world. 

I. 

Swiss  institutions,  to  be  rightly  un¬ 
derstood,  must  be  studied,  not  only  in 
their  present  form,  but  in  their  histori¬ 
cal  development.  There  are  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  twenty-6ve  cantons,  or  demi- 
cantons,  each  of  which  has  its  own  con¬ 
stitution  and  special  laws,  its  own  leg¬ 
islative.  executive,  and  judicial  author¬ 
ity.  These  independent  organisms, 
which  are  like  so  many  distinct  fami¬ 
lies,  are  united  by  a  common  bond — 
the  Confederation,  which  in  its  turn 
has  a  constitution  and  laws  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  territory,  and  a 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  au¬ 
thority.  The  federal  constitution  guar¬ 
antees  to  the  citizens  and  people  of  the 
cantons  a  minimum  of  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribes 
the  obligations  which,  in  the  general 
interest,  they  are  bound  to  fulQl. 
Thanks  to  this  organization,  each  can¬ 
ton  becomes  a  practising  ground  for 
every  new  idea  which  only  does  not 
controvert  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Experiments  which  have 
succeeded  in  one  canton  are  frequently’ 
imitated  by  the  others,  or  transplanted 
into  the  federal  domain.  Thus  the 
democratic  idea  has  been  worked  out 
in  Switzerland  at  different  paces,  so  to 
speak,  and  has  given  rise  to  institu¬ 
tions  which  vary  according  to  the  con¬ 
ditions,  federal  or  cantonal,  to  which 
they  have  to  adapt  themselves. 

The  first  and  purest  type  of  the  di¬ 
rect  democracy  is  the  Landsgemeinde, 
which  has  been  in  existence  from  the 
origin  of  the  Confederation  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  which  still  obtains  in 
the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Glarus,  the  two 
Unterwalds,  and  the  two  Appenzells. 
This  system  very  nearly  embodies  the 
ideal  of  Rousseau,  who  in  his  “  Con- 
trat  Social”  depicts  the  happiest  people 


in  the  world — ”  where  you  may  gee 
troops  of  peasants  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  State  under  an  oak,  and  acting 
always  wisely.”  Unfortunately,  the 
very  smallest  Landsgemeinde  nowadays 
could  hardly  meet  under  one  oak,  as  it 
would  number  more  than  two  thousand 
citizens,  while  the  largest — that  of  Ap- 
penzell  (Ausser  Rhoden) — is  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  discussion  is  impossible,  and 
it  has  to  confine  itself  to  voting.  In 
other  respects,  Rousseau’s  eulogium  is 
really  not  exaggerated. 

But,  from  the  time  that  the  Confed¬ 
eration  took  in  towns  like  Lucerne 
(1332),  Zurich  (1351),  Berne  (1353), 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  (1481),  the  can¬ 
tons  no  longer  presented  a  uniform 
type  of  pure  democracy.  These  towns, 
with  their  more  or  less  aristocratic  or¬ 
ganization,  treated  the  country  as  a 
sort  of  subject  community.  The  Con¬ 
federation  itself,  or  groups  of  cantons 
(including  some  of  the  democratic  can¬ 
tons)  did  the  same  with  the  common 
bailiwicks,*  which  included  a  part  of 
Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Ticino.  At  the 
time  of  the  lleformation,  indeed,  in 
the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  an 
attempt  was  made  at  consulting  the 
people,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  were  adherents  of  the  new  relig¬ 
ion.  At  Berne  the  votes  were  for  the 
most  part  taken  by  districts,  and  all 
the  men  above  the  age  of  fourteen  were 
allowed  to  vote,  the  ayes  either  remain¬ 
ing  where  they  were,  while  the  noes 
moved  off  to  one  side,  or  else  the  whole 
assembly  voting  by  sl^ow  of  hands. 
The  vote  of  each  district  counted  as 
one,  whatever  the  number  of  voters. 
At  Zurich,  the  reference  to  the  people 
did  not  take  the  form  of  a  simple  enu¬ 
meration  of  suffrages,  but  the  answers 
of  the  communes  were  given  at  some 
length,  alleging  the  reasons  for  their 
decision. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Federal  Diet,  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  confederated 
and  allied  States,  was  bound,  of  course, 
to  take  account  of  all  these  various  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  representatives  could 
not  vote  without  instructions  received 
from  their  constituents  ;  the  proposals 

*  Lands  held  in  common  by  two  or  more 
cantons. 
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formulated  by  the  Diet  were  taken  ad 
referendum,  and  dealt  with  by  each 
State  in  its  own  fashion.  Here  it  was 
the  Landsgemeinde  that  decided ; 
there,  a  patriciate  or  a  council  of  bur¬ 
gesses  ;  in  St.  Gall  it  was  a  prince-ab¬ 
bot.  The  spirit  of  oppression  which 
had  sprung  up  little  by  little  in  the 
cantons  which  had  bailiwicks,  the 
rights  usurped  by  the  towns  to  the 
detriment  of  the  country,  and  the  in- 
.  tolerance  shown  by  certain  govern¬ 
ments,  led  more  than  once  to  popular 
risings.  Hence  the  peasants’  war, 
which  began  with  two  federal  Lands- 
gemeinden,  so  called,  held  at  Sumis- 
wald  on  the  23rd  of  April,,  1053,  and 
at  Hutwyl  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month  ;  hence  the  troubles  at  Geneva 
at  the  beginning  and  during  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  hence 
the  conspiracy  of  Henzi  and  the  revo¬ 
lution  attempted  by  Chenaux  at  Fri¬ 
bourg  in  1781. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  structure  of  the  old  Gonfederation, 
with  its  history  of  five  hundred  years, 
was  rotten  through  and  through  ;  it 
crumbled  under  the  blows  of  the 
French  invasion.  The  new  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Republic  one  and  in¬ 
divisible,  perpetuated  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  di¬ 
rect  (lemocracy.  This  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  April,  1798.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  it  should  last,  for  it  had  been 
imposed  by  force,  and  it  lac.ked  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  at  modification  were  made, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  First 
Consul  Bonaparte,  who  in  1801  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Swiss  delegates  assembled 
at  Malmaison  the  draft  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  draft,  adopted  provision¬ 
ally  on  the  twentv-ninth  of  May  of  the 
same  year  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Helvetic  Republic,  was  several  times 
altered,  and  after  sundry  agitations 
and  two  coups  d'etat,  of  which  one  was 
due  to  the  federalists  and  the  other  to 
the  unitary  party,  it  ended  (May  20, 
1802)  in  the  production  of  a  fairly  uni¬ 
tary  Constitution,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  approval  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  first  instance  of  direct  individ¬ 
ual  suffrage  taken  in  Switzerland  on  a 
question  relating  to  the  federal  Consti¬ 


tution.  The  result  was  :  Ayes,  72,45.3  ; 
noes,  92,423  ;  abstentions,  167,172. 
Now  as,  by  a  decree  of  the  Legislature, 
the  abstentions  were  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  ayes,  the  Constitution  forth¬ 
with  came  into  force  as  having  been 
adopted  by  “  the  great  majority  of 
citizens  having  the  right  to  vote.” 
But  the  federalists  soon  got  the  upper 
hand  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  (1802)  they  attempted  a  new  re¬ 
vision,  which,  however,  was  never  fin¬ 
ished,  because  Bonaparte  intervened  by 
imposing  his  Act  of  Mediation  (Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1803). 

This  Act,  under  which  Switzerland 
was  governed  till  1815,  re-established 
the  democratic  regime  in  the  Lands¬ 
gemeinde  cantons,  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  system  in  all  the  rest,  on  the  basis 
of  an  electoral  qualification  and  equal¬ 
ity  of  rights  for  the  towns  and  the 
country.  The  partisans  of  the  old 
privileged  system  submitted  sorely 
against  their  will  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  seized  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  the  reverses  and  subsequent 
fall  of  the  Mediator  to  try  and  upset 
it.  During  the  years  1813  and  1815  a 
sharp  constitutional  struggle  was  going 
on  ;  the  new  cantons — Aargau^  Thur- 
gau,  Ticino,  and  Vaud— found  their 
very  existence  menaced  ;  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
the  equality  they  had  just  acquired, 
and  the  very  principle  of  the  federative 
bond  was  imperilled.  It  needed  a  new 
foreign  intervention — that  of  the  Holy 
Alliance — to  restrain  these  disastrous 
tendencies.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
agreed  to  recognize  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  only  on  condition  of  the 
retention  of  the  newly-created  can¬ 
tons  ;  it  added  those  of  Valais,  ISeu- 
chatel,  and  Geneva ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1815,  the  representatives  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons  solemnized  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitutional  Act 
known  under  the  name  of  the  ”  Fed¬ 
eral  Compact.”  The  Compact  was 
never  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  As  regards  the  exercise  of 
overnmental  authority,  however,  it 
ifferedin  no  essential  particulars  from 
the  Act  of  Mediation. 

Under  the  Federal  Compact  new 
struggles  went  on  between  the  partisans 
of  the  older  system  and  those  who  ad- 
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vocated  the  extension  of  popular  rights. 
The  constitutions  of  the  representative 
cantons  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  char¬ 
ters  granted  by  the  governois,  which 
could  not  be  modified  except  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  To  assert  the  popu¬ 
lar  claim  the  citizens  had  but  one  way 
open  to  them — to  shoulder  their  mus¬ 
kets  and  upset  the  Government.  Of 
this  solitary  expedient  they  did  not  fail 
to  make  use  during  the  troublous  times 
which  lasted  till  1848.  Not  only  did 
they  introduce  into  the  revised  consti¬ 
tutions  the  recognition  of  the  popular 
right  to  demand  a  revision  at  any 
time,  but  some  of  the  cantons  thought 
good  to  go  farther  and  institute  the 
veto — that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  prevent  a  law  from  coming 
into  force.  The  mode  of  exercise  of 
this  right  varied  in  the  dilieient  can¬ 
tons.  Generally  it  consisted  of  a  dec¬ 
laration  made  by  the  non-contents,  and 
if,  after  a  definite  period  of  delay,  tho 
number  of  names  attained  a  certain 
figure,  the  law  was  held  to  be  rejected. 
St.  Gall  adopted  the  veto  in  1831  ; 
rural  Basle  in  1832,  after  a  rupture 
with  the  city  of  Basle  on  account  of 
the  inequality  of  rights  between  the 
city  and  the  country  ;  Valais  in  1839  ; 
Lucerne  in  1841.  The  attempts  made 
in  1842  to  introduce  the  new  law  in 
Zurich  broke  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1842,  the  canton  of  Valais 
passed  a  measure  replacing  the  veto  by 
the  referendum  on  all  laws  whatever  ; 
but  as  the  first  use  made  of  the  refer¬ 
endum  was  to  reject  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ure  itself,  the  canton  went  back  to  the 
representative  system  pure  and  simple 
(1848).  Vaud  (in  1845)  and  Berne  (in 
1846)  adopted  the  optional  referendum. 
The  referendum  differs  from  the  veto 
inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  are  called 
upon  to  pronounce,  yes  or  no,  on  the 
acceptance  of  a  Bill,  instead  of  the  in¬ 
itiative  resting  with  the  malcontents. 

The  struggle  between  the  oligarchy 
and  the  democracy  which  fills  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  “  Federal  Compact”  was 
presently  complicated  by  religious  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  led  in  1847  to  the  war  of 
the  Sonderbund.  Out  of  this  sprang 
a  new  Switzerland,  governed  by  the 
federal  constitution  of  September  12, 
1848,  which  gave  the  requisite  cohesion 
to  the  country  by  creating  a  strong 
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central  authority  armed  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  powers.  Along  with  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  cantons,  the  sovereignly 
of  the  Swiss  people  was  proclaimed- 
and  these  two  principles  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  two  Chambers — the  Conseil 
National,  elected  by  popular  suffrage- 
and  the  Conseil  des  Etats,  elected  by 
cantonal  suffrage.  Tho  democratic 
principle  was  further  emphasized  by  a 
triple  reference  to  the  peojjle,  under 
the  following  conditions  (1)  The 
cantonal  constitutions,  before  they  can 
receive  the  guarantee  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ation,  must  have  been  accepted  by  the 
people,  and  must  be  open  to  revision  at 
any  time  upon  the  demand  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  (2)  The 
federal  constitution  itself,  and  any 
modification  of  it,  can  only  come  into 
force  by  the  suffrages  of  the  majority 
of  Swiss  citizens  taking  part  in  the 
vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  cantons; 
(3)  50,000  Swiss  citizens  may  at  any 
time  require  that  the  cjuestion  of  revis¬ 
ing  the  federal  constitution  sliall  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  who  in  this 
case  are  alone  consulted,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  cantons.  If  the 
vote  is  affirmative,  the  Chambers  must 
be  dissolved,  and  re-elected  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  revision.  Similarly,  a  dis¬ 
solution  must  take  place  if  tho  two 
Chambers  disagree  on  the  question  of 
revision,  and  the  people,  who  must 
then  be  appealed  to,  decide  in  favor 
of  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  re¬ 
generated  Confederation  was  seeking 
to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  which  from 
1815  to  1848  had  led  to  repeated  con¬ 
flicts  in  the  cantons  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives.  For  this 
purpose  it  instituted  a  regular  method 
by  which  changes  in  the  cantonal  con¬ 
stitutions  could  be  carried  out ;  and  it 
applied  a. similar  proceeding  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  itself.  There 
was  a  rooted  idea  that  if  there  were 
any  disagreement  between  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives 
— were  it  only  on  a  single  point— it 
was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  resign. 
The  regular  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
change  of  Government  in  most  of  the 
cantons,  both  at  that  time  and  even 
much  later,  was  to  demand  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  ;  though  some  can- 
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tonsliad  a  spKecial  form  of  procedure 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  authorities 
pure  and  simple.  In  this  way  the  sov¬ 
ereign  people  displayed  and  emphasized 
their  sovereignty.  They  endured,  in¬ 
deed,  as  yet,  in  the  Confederation  and 
in  most  of  the  cantons,  the  ordinary 
parliamentary  system  for  purposes  of 
legislation  ;  but  they  thoroughly  dis 
trusted  it,  and  were  only  anxious  to 
find  the  means  of  replacing  it  by  a  di¬ 
rect  democracy. 

We  shall  see  by  what  successive  de¬ 
velopments  they  attained  their  end. 

II. 

It  was  in  German  Switzerland  that 
the  democratic  movement  took  its  rise 
in  its  most  accentuated  form.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  German  Swit¬ 
zerland  is  the  more  democratic  by  tem¬ 
perament,  and  Latin  Switzerland  the 
more  socialistic.  The  canton  of  Basle- 
rural  was  passing,  in  1862  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  through  a  singular  po¬ 
litical  crisis.  A  former  teacher,  named 
fiolle,  had  succeeded  in  making  him¬ 
self  the  chief  of  a  party  which  aimed 
at  the  ])ractical  realization  of  the  max¬ 
im,  “  Tout  par  le  peuple.* ’  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  all  functionaries  by  popular 
vote ;  the  compulsory  referendum  on 
all  measures  whatsoever  ;  the  constant 
intervention  of  the  people  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs— such  was  the 
programme  of  the  party  ;  anrogramme 
which  was  for  a  time  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  led  to  incredible  absurdities. 
The  leaders  of  this  extraordinary  regime 
soon  fell  from  power,  but  they  left  be¬ 
hind  them  lasting  traces  of  their  work. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1868,  Zurich 
went  through  a  somewhat  similar  cri¬ 
sis.  This  canton  had  hitherto  possess¬ 
ed  a  purely  representative  system  ;  but 
the  people  had  become  indifferent  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
polls  were  ill  attended.  The  result 
was  what  it  generally  is  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  abuses  had  crept  little  by 
little  into  the  administration,  and  the 
more  deeply  rooted  they  became,  the 
less  easy  it  was  to  find  courage  to  at¬ 
tack  them.  Absorbed  in  their  manu¬ 
factures,  their  merchandise,  their  bank¬ 
ing  and  railway  transactions,  the  influ¬ 
ential  men  had  neglected  the  interests 
of  the  State.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 


accusation  brought  against  them  in  a 
series  of  pamphlets  full  of  caustic  wit, 
but  virulent  and  outrageous  as  if  the 
writer’s  pen  were  possessed,  by  one  Dr. 
Locher,  a  jurist  by  profession,  who 
might  be  compared,  in  more  respects 
than  one,  to  Henri  Rochefort.  A 
brisk  agitation  followed  the  appearance 
of  these  pamphlets.  A  Socialist  leader. 
Kail  BUrkli,  who  had  hitherto  preach¬ 
ed  to  deaf  ears  on  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  rights  of  the  people,  now 
sprang  up  again  with  his  programme, 
and  other  politicians  espoused  and 
popularized  his  ideas.  The  revision 
of  the  Constitution  w'as  resolved  upon. 
After  some  lively  debates  between  par¬ 
liamentarians  and  democrats,  the  com¬ 
pulsory  referendum  was  introduced, 
not  only  for  constitutional  changes 
(which  is  a  matter  of  federal  law),  Wt 
for  all  laws  and  concordats,  for  all  res¬ 
olutions  of  general  impoit  which  the 
Grand  Council  is  not  authorized  to 
pass,  and  for  matters  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  itself  may  decide  to  lay  before  the 
people.  The  popular  vote  was  taken 
Wice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  right  of  initiative  was  also  granted 
to  this  extent,  that  the  elaboration, 
abrogation,  or  modification  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  Act  must  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  if  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  or 
5000  citizens,  should  demand  it. 

The  example  set  by  this  great  can¬ 
ton  was  naturally  contagious.  Thur- 
gau  soon  followed,  then  Berne,  then 
Schaffhausen,  and  so  on,  till  the  move¬ 
ment  extended  in  due  course  to  the 
Confederation  itself.  As  early  as  1865 
an  attempt  hud  been  made  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  Radicals  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  popular 
rights  ;  but  the  50,000  signatures  were 
not  forthcoming.  A  few  years  later 
the  Franco-German  war  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  re¬ 
vision  in  order  to  increase  the  military 
powers  of  the  Confederation.  But  the 
movement  did  not  stop  there.  The 
unification  of  the  laws  of  commerce  and 
of  certain  matters  of  police  (such  as 
the  regulation  of  labor  in  factories, 
woods  and  waters,  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  etc.)  was  imperative,  on  account 
of  the  inter-cantonal  character  of  this 
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legislation.  The  democrats  would 
lend  no  hand  to  the  extension  of  fed¬ 
eral  powers  without  an  acconjpanving 
extension  of  popular  rights.  Here 
again  great  debates  ensued  between 
democrats  and  parliamentarians. 
Among  all  the  various  forms  proposed 
for  the  exercise  of  democratic  rights — 
the. right  of  initiative,  the  right  of  dis¬ 
missal.  the  veto,  ihe  optional  referen¬ 
dum,  the  compulsory  and  general  ref¬ 
erendum,  etc.,  a  limited  referendum 
carried  the  day.  The  Constitution  of 
the  19th  of  April,  1674,  contained  an 
article  to  the  following  effect  : 

“The  Federal  laws  are  subject  to 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  people, 
if  the  demand  is  made  by  30,000  active 
citizens,  or  by  eight  cantons.  It  is  the 
same  with  federal  resolutions  of  gen¬ 
eral  import  which  are  not  of  an  urgent 
character.” 

It  was  urged,  on  the  federalist  side, 
that  the  laws  should  not  be  taken  as 
adopted  unless  the  adhesion  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cantons  were  also  obtain¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  this  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead 
to  frequent  conflicts  between  the  pop¬ 
ular  majority  and  the  majority  of  can¬ 
tons,  which  might  imperil  the  federa¬ 
tive  organization  itseli.  It  was  illogi¬ 
cal,  no  doubt ;  but  Swiss  institutions 
are  not  based  on  inflexible  logic — they 
dre  the  product  of  a  series  of  compro¬ 
mises  between  historical  deductions  and 
modern  ideas,  and  -historical  deduc¬ 
tions  have  often  had  to  give  way  before 

{iresent  exigencies.  And  experience 
las  shown  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
maintain  the  national  equilibrium. 

Once  introduced  into  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  referendum  could 
not  but  succeed  in  the  cantons  which 
had  hitherto  rejected  it.  Fribourg  is 
now  the  only  canton  which  retains  the 
purely  representative  form  ;  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  the  change  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  time. 

At  present,  out  of  twenty-five  can¬ 
tonal  units,  the  six  already  mentioned 
have  the  old  democracy  embodied  in 
the  Landsgemeinde  ;  ten  have  the  com¬ 
pulsory  referendum  (Zurich,  Berne, 
Schwytz,  Zug,  Soleure,  rural  Basle, 
Schaffhausen,  Orisons,  Aargau,  Thur- 


au)  ;  eight  have  the  optional  refereu- 
iim  (Lucerne,  urban  Basle,  St.  Gull 
Ticino,  Vaud,  Valais,  Neuchatel,  Gen 
eva)  ;  and  Fribourg  alone  does  not 
permit  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  at  all  in  matters  of  legislation. 

Of  these  various  forms,  the  only  one 
which  really  corresponds  to  the  idea  of 
self  government,  strictly  so-called,  is 
the  Landsgemeinde  ;  but  this  is  only 
possible  in  cantons  which  muster  not 
more  than  a  few  thousand  electors.  In 
Glarus,  which  has  some  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand,  the  last  limit  is  reached  so  far  as 
the  possibility  of  discussion  is  concern¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  Appenzell  (Ausser  Ithoden), 
which  numbers  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
active  citizens,  the  Landsgemeinde 
votes  without  discussion,  as  we  have 
said. 

The  compulsory  referendum  may 
next  be  considered,  as  approaching  the 
most  nearly  to  the  Landsgemeinde. 
By  this  system  the  people  are  called  to¬ 
gether  once  or  twice  in  the  year  to 
ratify  the  principal  acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Each  citizen  receives  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  text  of  the  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  him,  together  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  explaining  them,  and  a  voting  pa¬ 
per,  on  which  he  writes  Aye  or  No  to 
each  of  the  proposed  measures.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  ballot  he  goes  and 
deposits  his  paper  in  the  urn.  In  some 
cantons  the  electoral  assembly,  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  fixed  hour  in  each  commune, 
may  re-discuss  the  measures  proposed 
before  proceeding  to  vote  ;  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  this  discussion  takes  place  through 
the  press  or  in  non-official  public  meet- 
iugs. 

The  optional  referendum  is  an  im¬ 
proved  form  of  the  old  veto.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  the  right  of  a  certain  number 
of  citizens — the  number  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  importance  of  the  can¬ 
tons — to  demand,  within  a  given  time, 
that  such  and  such  a  measure  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption 
or  rejection.  If  the  term  of  delay  is 
not  utilized  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
the  bill  or  resolution  is  held  to  be  pass¬ 
ed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  demand  attain  the  requisite 
number,  the  text  of  the  controverted 
proposal  is  distributed  to  all  the  active 
citizens,  who  are  summoned  to  vote  on 
a  given  day.  The  optional  referen- 
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dam,  being  in  its  nature  an  act  of  op¬ 
position,  generally  provokes  a  pretty 
lively  contest,  first  over  the  getting  of 
the  signatures,  and  still  more  over  the 
votes  themselves. 

Let  us  see  how  the  optional  referen¬ 
dum  works  under  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution.  Every  law  or  resolution  of 
general  importance  passed  by  the 
Chambers  is  published  in  the  official 
paper,  which  fixes  a  term  of  ninety 
days  from  the  day  of  publication  for 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  opposition. 
When  the  signatures  have  been  collect¬ 
ed,  they  are  transmitted  to  the  ITederal 
Chancellery,  which  verifies  the  num¬ 
ber  and  authentication  of  the  signa¬ 
tures  (the  authentications  are  obtained 
without  fee  from  the  Mayor  in  each 
commune)  and  reports  to  the  Federal 
Council.  The  Council  decides  whether 
or  not  the  demand  is  sufficient  and  the 
voting  will  take  place,  and  fixes  the 
day,  which  must  be  sufficiently  distant 
for  at  least  four  weeks  to  pass  between 
the  time  when  the  text  of  the  opposed 
measure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens 
and  the  polling-day.  This  time  is 
utilized  for  public  discussion.  The 
law  or  resolution  is  held  to  be  accepted 
if  it  obtains  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
citizens  taking  part  in  the  vote. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  compulsory 
and  the  optional  referendum.  This 
question  is  intimately  associated  with 
another  question — What  are  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
referendum  ?  The  extreme  democrats 
maintain  that  everything  must  spring 
from  the  popular  vote  ;  but  experience 
dispels  many  illusions.  Thus  several 
cantons — e.g.,  Berne  and  Aargau — 
submitted  the  budget  of  State  receipts 
and  expenditure.  The  people  rejected 
it  over  and  over  again.  It  was  then 
admitted  that  this  was  an  exaggeration 
of  the  principle  ;  and  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  budget,  being  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  execution  of  laws  already 
voted,  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
act  of  administration,  for  which  the 
referendum  was  not  required.  The 
Confederation  itself  has  been  obliged 
to  exclude  from  the  referendum  not 
only  the  budget,  but  the  ratification  of 
international  treaties,  where  a  rejec¬ 
tion  might  place  the  country  in  an  im¬ 


possible  position.  It  has  also  been 
found  necessary  to  restrict  the  class  of 
resolutions  which  are  dependent  on  the 
referendum  to  such  as  are  of  general 
import — i.e.,  which  involve  permanent 
measures,  imposing  obligations  of  a 
new  description  on  the  Confederation 
or  the  cantons,  or  upon  private  per¬ 
sons.  Such  are  the  encouragements 
held  out  to  agriculture,  to  technical 
education,  and  so  forth.  Those  reso¬ 
lutions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refer 
to  such  matters  as  public  works,  the 
construction  of  buildings,  the  con¬ 
servancy  of  rivers,  and  the  like,  are 
treated  as  purely  administrative,  and 
not  requiring  the  formality  of  popular 
sanction.  Finally,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  for  the  plea  of  urgency 
being  admitted  in  certain  cases  ;  but 
this  provision  is  not  readily  had  re¬ 
course  to,  fur  fear  of  arousing  the  sus¬ 
picions  and  recriminations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Again  and  again  the  question  has 
been  raised,  whether  the  referendum 
should  not  be  made  compulsory  in  fed¬ 
eral  affairs.  But  practical  reasons  have 
always  been  against  it.  The  compul¬ 
sory  referendum  may  work  without  in¬ 
convenience  in  a  canton,  where  the 
population  is  comparatively  homogene¬ 
ous,  the  interests  less  opposed,  and 
where  there  are  fewer  questions  to  deal 
with  than  in  the  Confederation.  The 
Federal  Assembly  has  on  the  average 
three  sessions  a  year,  and  each  session 
disposes  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  subjects. 
Now,  if  only  so  much  as  one-teiith  of 
these  subjects  has  to  be  submitted  to 
the  referendum,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  burden  must  be  laid  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens,  who  are  already  required  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  numerous  cantonal  and 
communal  affairs.  In  the  city  of 
Berne,  for  instance,  we  have  had  as 
many  as  twelve  polling  days  in  a  year 
— elections  included  ;  and  the  day’s 
voting  would  sometimes  include  half  a 
dozen  or  more  questions  of  different 
kinds.  How  is  it  possible,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  the  “  active  citizen” 
to  master  all  his  subjects,  and  know 
exactly  what  he  is  doing?  And  h6w 
would  it  be  if  all  the  multiform  and 
difficult  questions  which  come  before 
the  Federal  Assembly  every  session 
were  added  to  the  list  ? 
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The  chief  objection  to  the  optional 
referendum  is  that  it  plays  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  In 
order  to  obtain  signatures,  the  Opposi* 
tion  has  to  create  a  sort  of  ad  verise  cur¬ 
rent,  which  is  afterward  very  difficult 
to  control.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  the 
defeats  suffered  by  the  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly  on  very  advanced  measures,  and 
also  on  some  very  insignificant  ones, 
are  mainly  attributed. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  objection  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years 
ending  with  last  December  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Assembly  passed  180  bills  and  reso¬ 
lutions  of  a  general  character  ;  the  ref¬ 
erendum  was  demanded  for  eighteen 
of  these  ;  and  the  people,  when  con¬ 
sulted,  accepted  six  and  rejected  twelve. 
Four  of  the  twelve — a  Bill  on  composi¬ 
tion  for  military  service,  one  on  bank¬ 
notes,  one  on  epidemics,  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  on_^  commercial  travellers’  licenses 
— were  completely  recast  and  finally 
passed  without  further  opposition. 
For  the  rest,  provisional  measures  were 
resorted  to  in  the  more  urgent  cases, 
and  the  administrative  macninery  was 
thus  kept  going,  the  difficulties  of  the 
referendum  notwithstanding. 

As  to  the  motives  which  decided  the 
attitude  of  the  people  under  these  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  they  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads  :  either 
the  points  in  question  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Assembly  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  opposing  party,  or  else  it 
was  a  simple  manifestation  of  ill-humor 
at  the  general  course  of  political  affairs, 
or  even  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
central  authority  and  foment  a  popular 
disturbance.  In  this  last  connection 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  optional 
referendum  has  here  and  there  fur¬ 
nished  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
demagogue  ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  on  the  whole  the  Swiss  people 
have  used  their  new  powers  with  mod¬ 
eration.  The  optional  referendum  has 
often  hindered,  but  it  has  never  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  it  is  not  within  its  scope  to 
do  so.  It  is  an  instrument  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  not  of  demolition.  It  acts  as  a 
restraint  on  the  authorities  ;  it  obliges 
them  to  govern  with  caution  ;  but  it 
does  not  make  government  impossible. 
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for  it  is  not  in  its  power  to  disorganize 
the  State. 

I  doubt  whether,  in  federal  affairs, 
the  compulsory  referendum  would  give 
any  better  results.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  under  siich  a 
system  more  than  one  practical  measure 
affecting  some  special  locality  or  indus¬ 
try — such  as  those  relating  to  watch¬ 
making  or  the  phylloxera— would  have 
failed  to  find  grace  with  the  majority, 
w'ho  would  simply  have  seen  no  reason 
for  them.  Under  the  compulsory  ref¬ 
erendum  the  absence  of  oppositron  in 
the  case  of  useful  measures  of  a  non- 
party  character  would  often  have  led  to 
their  rejection,  while  the  optional  ref¬ 
erendum  has  for  the  most  part  applied 
its  veto  to  those  subjects  only  which 
presented  a  good  platform  to  the  Op¬ 
position,  and  which  consequently  were 
keenly  contested.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  in  general,  that  the  compul¬ 
sory  referendum  also  acts  rather  as  a 
check  on  the  Government,  and  thus 
exercises  a  conservative  influence. 
Like  the  optional  referendum,  it  is  not 
necessarily  hostile  to  progress,  but  its 
effect  is  to  keep  it  within  bounds  and 
make  it  conformable  to  the  views  of 
the  general  body  of  citizens. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  referendum,  optional  or 
compulsory,  a  profound  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  both  of  parlia¬ 
ments  and  people.  The  idea  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  of  the  sender  and 
the  sent,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
representative  system,  becomes  an  ab¬ 
solute  reality.  The  people  still  choose 
their  representatives  to  make  the  laws, 
but  they  reserve  the  right  of  sanction. 
When  they  reject  a  law,  in  virtue  of 
this  sovereign  right,  there  is  no  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  state  of  conflict,  for  a  conflict 
can  only  lake  place  where  the  exercise 
of  a  right  is  met  by  a  competing  claim  ; 
and  there  is  here  no  claim  to  compete. 
The  craftsman  carries  out  the  work  to 
his  own  satisfaction ;  the  employer 
who  gave  the  order  is  of  a  different 
opinion  and  sends  it  back  to  be  altered. 
It  is  perfectly  simple  ;  each  has  done 
his  •.duty  within  the  limits  assigned 
him  ;  there  fs  no  ground  of  quarrel. 
The  legislator  is  not  discredited  ;  he  is 
only  in  the  position  of  a  deputy  whose 
bill  is  not  passed.  There  is  no  ques- 
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tion  of  resigning.  If  here  and  there  a 
measure  is  rejected,  other  measures 
are  passed  ;  there  is  clearly  no  want  of 
confidence.  Moreover,  after  rejecting 
a  law,  it  is  quite  common  to  re-elect 
the  same  representatives.  Thus  the 
new  r^inie  leaves  no  room  for  either 
ministerial  or  parliamentary  crises. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  are 
elected  for  a  comparatively  short  term, 
generally  three  years.  During  this 
^jme— thanks  to  the  restraining  refer¬ 
endum— they  can  do  nothing  really 
contrary  to  the  public  will,  at  least  in 
any  essential  matter.  If  they  prove 
incapable,  or  if  their  action  gives  cause 
of  complaint,  they  are  replaced  at  the 
next  elections,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it.  We  are  far  enough  by  this  time 
from  that  era  of  revolutions  which 
marked  the  period  between  1815  and 
1848. 

But  every  medal  has  its  reverse. 
The  fear  of  the  referendum  tends  to 
make  timid  legislators,  who  sometimes 
lack  the  courage  to  vote  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  country, 
or,  having  voted  for  it,  to  stand  up 
for  it  before  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they 
prefer  to  let  it  go  without  a  struggle. 
The  referendum  has  also  given  birth 
to  a  camarilla  of  politicians  who  ex¬ 
ploit  the  credulity  or  passions  of  the 
populace  in  order  to  oppose  measures 
which  are  perfectly  legitimate. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  system  has 
borne  good  fruits.  The  people  have 
generally  shown  themselves  wiser  than 
the  meddling  politicians  who  have 
tried  to  draw  them  into  systematic  op¬ 
position.  If  now  and  then  they  have 
voted  under  the  influence  of  obvious 
ill  humor  with  their  own  representa¬ 
tives,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  than  once  given  the  agitator 
clearly  to  understand  that  he  had  no 
chance  with  them.  The  net  result  has 
been  a  great  tranquillizing  of  public 
life.  The  debates  which  precede  and 
accompany  a  referendary  movement  are 
a  normal  manifestation  of  the  popular 
life.  And  when  the  ballot  has  pro¬ 
nounced,  everybody  accepts  the  result. 
Not  unfrequently  the  Press,  which 
loves  to  parade  itself  as  the  voice  of 
public  opinion,  has  been  belied  by  the 
vote.  Those  who  make  the  most  noise 


cannot  here  impose  on  the  people  as 
they  do  in  other  countries  ;  they  are 
taken  for  what  they  are  really  worth. 
Adapted  to  a  people  fundamentally 
democratic,  like  the  Swiss,  the  refer¬ 
endum  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  government  ever  attempt¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  thought  good  to  modify 
it  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  experience,  but  there  can  never 
again  be  any  question  of  doing  away 
with  it. 

III. 

In  Switzerland,  the  popular  initia¬ 
tive  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  com¬ 
plement  of  the  referendum.  It  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  positive  side  of  a  right  of 
which  the  referendum  represents  rather 
the  negative  side.  By  the  referendum 
the  people  approves  or  rejects  the  work 
of  its  representatives.  By  the  initia¬ 
tive  it  invites  them  to  take  such  and 
such  a  constitutional  or  legislative 
measure,  on  which,  nevertheless,  it  still 
reserves  the  last  word  to  itself. 

With  regard  to  constitutional  mat¬ 
ters,  we  have  seen,  in  the  historical 
sketch  already  •  given,  that  the  most 
important  victory  achieved  by  the 
democratic  movement  which  regener¬ 
ated  Switzerland  in  1848  was  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  right  of  initiative.  In 
virtue  of  the  Federal  law  then  laid 
down,  every  Constitution  is  subject  to 
revision  on  the  demand  of  a  majority 
of  the  active  citizens.  There  were, 
however,  different  modes  of  applying 
this  principle.  A  certain  number  of 
cantons  recognized  the  right  of  the 
people  to  specify  which  articles  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended,  while 
in  other  cantons  revision  could  only  be 
demanded  in  general  terms,  and  it  rest¬ 
ed  with  the  representative  authority  to 
decide  to  what  points  the  revision 
should  be  directed. 

It  was  this  last  system  that  prevailed 
in  the  federal  Constitution  of  1848. 
The  Constitution  was  a  compromise  ; 
and  it  was  foreseen  that  it  would  not 
do  to  let  a  chance  majority  have  the 
power  of  imperilling  or  destroying  its 
nice  equilibrium  by  a  side  attack  on  its 
very  foundations.  The  Federal  As¬ 
sembly,  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  all,  must  alone  have  the  power  of 
introducing  modiflcations,  and  in  this 
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matter  it  possessed  the  right  of  initia¬ 
tive.  In  1865,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
the  Assembly  proposed  to  the  people 
and  the  cantons  a  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  bearing  upon  nine  points,  of 
which  only  one  was  agreed  to.  The 
Extreme  Left  then  proceeded  to  claim 
for  the  people  the  right  of  initiating 
partial  as  well  as  general  revisions.  In 
the  general  revision  •of  1872-4,  how¬ 
ever,  the  earlier  dispositions  relative 
to  the  popular  initiative  were  left  un¬ 
touched.  In  1878  the  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  proposed  the  revision  of 
Article  65 — an  Article  abolishing  the 
penalty  of  death  -so  as  to  allow  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  penalty  in  certain 
cantons  where  it  was  considered  desira¬ 
ble.  The  revision  was  adopted.  Two 
years  later,  in  1880,  another  attempt  at 
the  initiation  of  partial  revision  was 
made  by  M.  Toos  of  JSchaffhausen,  who 
sent  in  50,000  signatures  demanding 
that  the  people  should  be  consulted  on 
the  question  of  establishing  a  federal 
Bank  with  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
notes.  The  Federal  Assembly,  consid¬ 
ering  this  mode  of  putting  the  ques¬ 
tion  unconstitutional,  refused  to  adopt 
it,  and  laid  before  the  people  only  the 
customary  question  :  “  Do  you  desire 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution  ?”  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  But  the 
agitation  was  continued  by  the  Extreme 
l^ft,  who  claimed  an  initiative  for  the 
people  on  the  plea  that  it  could  not 
have  fewer  rights  than  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  1885  the  Catholic  Right 
supported  the  demand,  and  linally  the 
Federal  Council  proposed  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  an  article  intioducing  the  popular 
initiative  in  matters  of  partial  revision. 
The  project  rested  on  the  following 
bases  : — If  the  revision  of  an  article  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  article,  is  demanded  by 
50,000  citizens,  the  })eople  are  first  to 
be  consulted  on  the  preliminary  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Do  you  desire  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision  ?”  If  the  reply  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  draft  the  bill,  which  is  then  to  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
and  the  cantons. 

The  advanced  democrats,  however, 
refused  to  accept  this  as  a  solution,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  another  propo¬ 


sition,  by  which  the  50,000  citizens 
have  the  right  to  draft  the  new  article 
themselves,  and  to  require  that  it  shall 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  people  and 
the  cantons.  The  chambers  have  then 
the  alternative  of  recorainending  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  article,  or 
of  bringing  in  an  alternative  proposal 
— unless,  indeed,  they  prefer  to  take 
no  action  at  all.  In  this  form  the 
principle  of  the  popular  initiative  was 
adopted  by  the  people  amid  universal 
indifference,  scarcely  300,000  electors 
out  of  650,000  taking  part  in  the  vot- 
ing — 183,029  Ayes  to  120,599  Noes. 
But  when  it  came  to  putting  the  new 
law  in  operation,  there  were  found  to 
be  serious  difficulties.  How,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  the  question  to  be  put  in 
case  of  the  Federal  Assembly  propos¬ 
ing  a  counter-project  of  their  own? 
The  citizens,  while  agreeing  that  the 
article  should  be  revised,  might  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  neither  the  one  plan  nor  the 
other.  Thdy  could  not  express  their 
views  unless  they  were  allowed  first  to 
answer  the  question,  “  Is  the  article  to 
be  revised  ?”  And  what  complications 
might  not  result  from  such  a  system  of 
voting,  the  whole  inquiry  being  carried 
through  at  the  same  time,  on  a  given 
day  !  However,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
law  was  passed — a  law  which  has  been 
justly  criticised  by  those  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  it  closely,  and  which  can  never 
work  well  under  its  present  form. 

The  first  use  made  of  the  popular 
initiative  was  not  a  happy  one.  An 
anti-Semite  committee  had  long  been 
clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
mode  of  slaughter  adopted  in  .lewish 
slaughter-houses.  After  minute  in¬ 
quiries,  which  resulted  in  proving  that 
this  method  of  slaughter  was  no  more 
cruel  than  any  other,  and  that  it  form¬ 
ed  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  relig¬ 
ion,  the  Federal  authorities  refused  to 
grant  the  prohibition.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  popular  initiative  secured  than 
the  anti-Semite  committee  collected 
the  necessary  signatures  and  demanded 
the  introduction  of  a  constitutional 
article  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  ani¬ 
mals  without  first  stunning  them.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  the  religious  passions 
of  the  people  ;  the  article  was  adopted, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  on  the  20tli  of 
August,  1893,  hy  191,527  votes  to  127,- 
101,  and  by  eleven  and  a  half  cantons 
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against  ten  and  a  half.  Neveitheless, 
'as  the  drafters  of  the  article  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  impose  any  penalties,  it  has 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  those  cantons 
which  did  not  care  to  put  it  in  force. 
The  anti-Semite  committee  has  since 
repeatedly  petitioned  for  a  federal  law 
insisting  on  compliance,  but  the  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  justly  reply  that  it  does 
not  come  within  their  powers. 

In  two  other  cases  the  initiative  has 
been  taken  in  formulating  a  law— once 
by  the  Socialist  party,  demanding  the 
right  to  labor  ;  and  once  by  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Right,  demanding  the  partition 
of  the  customs  duties  between  the  Con¬ 
federation  and  the  cantons.  In  both 
cases  the  people  showed  more  sense 
than  on  the  slaughter  of  animals  ques¬ 
tion  ;  they  rejected  the  first  demand 
by  308,289  votes  to  75,880,  and  by 
twenty-two  cantons  to  none  ;  and  the 
second  by  347,046  votes  to  145,207, 
and  by  thirteen  and  a  half  cantons  to 
eight  and  a  half. 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  Switzerland 
that  the  popular  initiative,  as  it  is  now 
established  by  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  might  at  any  time  place  the  coun¬ 
try  in  very  considerable  danger.  From 
the  moment  that  the  regular  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  are  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  they  have  no  more  say 
in  the  matter  than  an  irresponsible 
committee  drawing  up  articles  in  a  bar 
parlor,  it  is  clear  that  the  limits  of 
sound  democracy  have  been  passed,  and 
that  the  reign  of  demagogy  has  begun. 
The  people  have  no  other  safeguard 
than  their  own  good  sense.  The  good 
sense  of  the  Swiss  people  is  certainly 
very  great ;  but  who  is  to  guarantee  us 
against  moments  of  sudden  excitement 
or  of  unreflecting  passion,  when  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  justice  may  again 
be  overstepped,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  slaughter-house  •  regulations  ? 
The  shaping  of  a  wise  Constitution 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  weighing 
and  balancing  ;  it  cannot  be  permitted 
that  the  gravest  decisions  should  be 
the  work  of  impulse  or  surprise.  The 
pnerally  adopted  system  of  two  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  of  two  or  three  readings  for 
every  bill  before  it  passes  into  law,  is 
in  itself  a  recognition  of  this  fact. 
But  the  demagogue  is  impatient  of  all 
these  obstacles ;  he  wants  a  single 


Chamber  and  deliberatiori  by  steam. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Swiss  peo¬ 
ple  have  shown  a  want  of  wisdom  in 
adopting  a  system  of  initiative  which 
places  all  our  institutions  at  the  mercy 
of  any  daring  attempt  instigated  by 
the  demagogue  and  favored  by  pre¬ 
cisely  such  circumstances  as  should 
rather  incline  us  to  take  tim’e  for  re¬ 
flection.  But  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  mo¬ 
mentary  error,  which  will  be  repaired 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

In  matters  of  legislation  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  canton  of  Zurich  had  in 
1868  anticipated  the  demand  for  the 
popular  initiative.  It  was  the  same  in 
other  cantons.  Although  this  right 
has  no  explicit  place  in  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  yet  the  formulated  initiative 
comes  practically  to  the  same  thing, 
since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
group  of  citizens  from  drawing  up 
their  own  proposals  in  detail  and  de¬ 
manding  that  the  people  and  the  can¬ 
tons  shall  be  called  upon  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  shall  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Here  again 
one  sees  to  what  strange  results  the 
formulated  initiative  may  lead. 

In  contrast  to  the  referendum,  which 
is  an  instrument  of  conservation,  the 
popular  initiative  may  thus  easily  be¬ 
come  the  tool  of  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  happened  that  one  fine 
day  the  electors  of  Zurich  thought  good 
to  grant  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of 
issuing  bank-notes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  in  plain  defiance  of  Article 
39  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
at  that  time  forbade  the  creation  of  any 
such  monopoly.  Naturally,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  reversed  by  the  federal  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  there  is  unfortunately  no 
authority  to  reverse  a  mistaken  de¬ 
cision  of  the  whole  Swiss  people.  Else¬ 
where,  too,  as  for  instance  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  city  of  Berne,  on  a  question  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  bridge,  the  popular  initiative 
has  been  found  to  lead  to  almost  insol¬ 
uble  complications.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  are  here  in  presence  of  a  force  far 
more  difficult  to  organize  and  control 
than  the  referendum  ;  but  one  may 
hope  that  repeated  experiments  may 
lead  at  last  to  success. 

To  sum  up.  Switzerland  presents, 
thanks  to  the  referendum  and  the  pop- 
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ular  initiative,  the  most  complete  ex¬ 
ample  there  is  of  a  direct  government 
by  the  people  existing  in  modern  times 
and  under  modern  conditions.  Cun 
this  example  be  imitated  elsewhere  ? 
Not  easily.  In  constitutional  coun¬ 
tries  it  would  be  necessary,  to  begin 
with,  to  adopt  the  Swiss  doctrine  that 
a  negative  vote  on  the  referendum  does 
not  entail  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  ;  otherwise  the  result  would  be  a 
state  of  perpetual  agitation,  worse  than 
that  which  it  is  sought  to  remedy. 
Logically,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  Cabinet  also  ought  not  to  be  obliged 
to  retire  before  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Chambers ;  and  hence  would  result 
again  the  periodicity  of  jniuisterial 
functions,  which  would  put  an  end  to 
tliat  office-hunting  which  is  the  chief 
motive  of  many  a  parliamentary  man. 
It  would  mean  a  radical  transformation 
of  political  life  in  those  countries.  At 
present  the  appeal  to  tlie  country  takes 
place  only  on  the  most  serious  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  it  is  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  who  makes  the  appeal  when 
he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  are  no  longer 
in  touch  with  their  constituents.  If 
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It  is  agreeably  with  its  nature, 
being  in  origin  more  primitive  and  in 
itself  more  allied  to  classical  antiquity, 
that  Hinduism  seems  to  have  its  em¬ 
pire  most  among  natural  objects, 
among  great  rivers  (tlie  Ganges,  the 
Jumna,  the  Nerbudda),  in  lakes  and 
in  caves  (of  Elephanta,  of  Ajanta)  ; 
and  that  the  sacred  trees — the  Pipal, 
the  Ban  van,  the  Nim— belong  to  it. 
But  to  the  conquering  creed  of  Islam 
belong  some  of  the  finest  buildings 
which  India  boasts  of.  When  you 
have  seen  these  you  do  not  wonder  that 
Mohammedanism  was  potent  for  con¬ 
version,  not  barren,  as  Christianity  is 
upon  the  whole.  To  see  these  you  go, 
first  of  all,  to  Delhi  and  Agra  :  before 
fjl  else,  go  to  the  great  mosque,  the 
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in  these  countries  the  appeal  to  the 
nation  on  any  question  were  to  origi- 
nate  with  the  nation  itself,  as  is  the 
case  in  Switzerland,  one  cannot  con¬ 
ceal  from  one’s  self  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  lead  to  the  most  unexpected  con¬ 
sequences.  It  would,  indeed,  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  fix  beforehand  the  subjects  on 
which  it  should  be  obligatory  to  con¬ 
sult  the  people,  which  would  deprive 
the  reference  of  any  hostile  character. 
But  with  the  ideas  current  in  those 
countries,  would  there  not  still  be  a 
tendency  to  regard  a  negative  vote  as 
an  expression  of  want  of  confidence, 
before  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  would  be  constrained  to  retire  ? 

I  think,  indeed,  that  I  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  that,  for  the  reasons  1 
have  here  developed,  the  referendum 
and  the  initiative  in  Switzerland  form 
part  of  a  system  of  government  of 
which  all  the  pieces  hang  together.  It 
appears  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  introduce  these 
two  institutions  elsewhere  without  at 
the  same  time  introducing  a  mechan¬ 
ism  of  government  similar  to  that  of 
which  they  have  become  part  and  par¬ 
cel  here. — Contemporary  neview. 
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Jumma  Musjid,  at  the  former  city— 
the  largest  mosque,  they  say,  in  the 
world. 

'ITie  Delhi  Jumma  Musjid  stands 
upon  a  vast  platform  over  100  yards 
square,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  con¬ 
taining  cloisters.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
universal  principle  of  construction  for 
a  mosque  wherever  found.  The  mosque 
is  both  a  church  and  a  caravanserai ; 
for  the  square  in  which  the  mosque 
stands  is  exactly  the  latter  :  the  niches 
round  the  walls  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  provided  for  travellers  in  a 
serai  ;  and  the  central  court  in  the 
serai  is  used  for  picketing  the  beasts 
of  the  caravan.  In  the  mosque  the 
niches  are  for  pilgrims.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  is  alw^s  a  basin,  not  a 
huge  tank,  such  as  Hinduism  affects, 
but  large  enough  for  washing  purposes. 
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In  the  Delhi  mosque  the  basia  is  of 
marble.  The  walls,  the  court,  the 
mosque  itself,  are  built  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  of  80  fine  a  color  that  in  many 
parts  it  has  the  look  of  porphyry.  But 
the  domes  themselves  and  a  great  par¬ 
cel  of  the  inner  portion  are  of  white 
marble. 

Mosques  are  always  widely  open  in 
front,  and  are  generally  so  shallow  that, 
compared  to  their  great  height,  they 
look  more  like  recesses  in  a  great  wall 
than  like  buildings  :  that  is,  when  you 
look  from  a  little  way  off  or  from  be¬ 
low,  so  that  your  eye  is  not  caught  by 
the  huge  dome  that  covers  these  re¬ 
cesses.  At  each  angle  of  the  court  of 
the  Jumma  Musjid  is  a  gigantic  min¬ 
aret,  whence  the  muezzins  in  turn 
should  call  the  whole  city  to  prayer. 
The  mo8(|ue  end  of  the  court  is  the 
west  end,  for  the  worshippers  must 
look  toward  Mecca.  In  Egypt,  of 
course,  it  is  the  other  way. 

Mohammedanism  has  permeated 
Hindustan,  for  there  is  not  a  racial 
difference  between  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  so-called  Hindus.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hinduism  has  modified 
Islam  here  ;  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  proper  would  be  hardly  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  such  by  those  (say)  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  One  difference  noticeable 
even  by  a  stranger  is  that  the  Moham¬ 
medan  women  here  are  allowed  to  be 
present  at  service  before  the  mosque, 
and  are  not  even  properly  veiled  as 
they  are  in  Egypt,  as  they  are  again 
when  you  come  among  the  border  races, 
the  Afghans.  They  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  veiled  in  the  classic  sense, 
though  they  muffle  these  veils  round 
their  faces  more  than  women  wear  them 
who  are  not  of  their  faith. 

I  saw  the  Friday  service  at  the 
Jumma  Musjid.  I  suppose  it  is  only 
in  India  that  a  Feringhee,  a  Kafir,  as 
I  was,  would  be  allowed  to  be  present 
at  such  a  sight,  even  looking  on  from 
the  far  end.  At  first  all  activity  was 
centred  round  the  basin  in  the  centre 
of  the  court.  There  were  hundreds 
making  their  due  ablutions,  more  hun¬ 
dreds  awaiting  their  turn.  Now  and 
again,  from  far  within  the  mosque,  or 
near  it,  a  voice  rose  in  a  sort  of  harsh 
intoning.  Presently  the  muezzin 
mounted  alone  one  of  the  side  gate¬ 


ways  (not  in  the  minaret).  His  voice 
went  up  very  strangely  from  that  dis¬ 
tance — not  quite  a  chant,  nor  quite  a 
wail,  but  between  the  two.  By  this 
time  the  recesses  of  the  mosque  and 
the  space  in  front  which  formed  part 
of  it — for  the  mosque  is  raised  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  court — were  pretty 
full,  and  the  washers  by  the  basin  were 
hurrying  to  get  done.  These  last  grew 
fewer  and  fewer  ;  the  mosque  grew 
more  and  more  crowded.  So  shallow 
were  the  three  recesses  of  the  mosque 
itself  that  even  from  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards  it  was  possible  to  count 
the  rows  of  figures  in  the  centre  and 
largest  one — five,  in  some  parts  six.  I 
was  told  that  tlie  mosque  itself  held 
three  thousand  people.  But  that  I 
judge  rather  an  over-estimate.  There 
may  have  been  six  hundred  on  the  dais 
before  the  mosque,  and  not  twice  that 
number  in  the  recesses.  The  rest  of 
the  worshippers  were  in  the  court  be¬ 
low — a  few  feet  below — one  thousand 
more  of  them — a  wonderfully  varie¬ 
gated  crowd  ;  yet  at  points  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  knelt  and  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  and  rose  again  as  one  man. 
Three  men  knelt  in  a  sort  of  pulpit  be¬ 
fore  the  mosque  over  the  heads  of  all 
the  others.  Above  them  it  was  im¬ 
pressive  to  mark  the  vast  height  of  the 
building,  its  enormous  domes  of  white 
marble,  and  then,  towering  some  forty 
yards  in  air,  the  two  tall  minarets, 
landmarks  for  miles. 

The  immeasurable  grandeur  of  the 
building,  compared  to  the  diminished 
figures  of  the  worshippers — this  is 
what  most  strikes  us  iu  a  Christian 
cathedral  or  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 
So,  no  doubt,  with  the  Egyptian  tem¬ 
ple,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian.  But 
the  worship  of  the  classical  nations — 
the 'Greeks  more  especially — was  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  different  spint,^  and  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  different  plan.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  you  should  (either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  seeing  the  great  Moham¬ 
medan  mosques  of  India)  pay  a  visit 
for  contrast -to  a  little  gem,  such  as 
the  Amritsar  Temple,  and  as  it  were 
compose  yourself  there  amid  its  few 
worshippers,  its  gentle  shadows  and 
cooing  doves. 

I  have  given  yon  as  well  as  I  was  able 
— illustrated  by  examples — this  brief — 
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most  brief  abstract  of  the  Indian  life 
and  belief,  which  still  is  not  quite  dead 
— from  the  travelling  bullock  carts  of 
the  Aryans  to  the  Mohammedanism  of 
the  Sultans.  For  a  picture  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  worship,  what  are  you 
to  take,  if  not  the  Church  of  St.  James, 
Delhi,  with  mauve  and  white  stucco 
walls,  with  French  windows  and  green 
jalousies  and  fanlights  ?  A  wonderful 
sight,  under  the  shadow  of  all  the  mag- 
nilicent  architecture  of  the  past !  ' 

IX. 

I  speak  of  Hindustan  rather  as  a 
country  that  is  finished,  whose  beauty 
and  poetry  lie  in  the  past — the  best  in 
a  very  remote  past.  The  best  of  its 
present  is  what  it  preserves  of  that. 
Visit,  then,  one  other  mosque  if  no 
more — the  large  mosque  at  Lahore. 
In  some  ways  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  Jumma  Musjid.  But  this  is  be¬ 
cause,  in  place  of  the  sandstone  court 
at  Delhi,  it  has  a  garden  looking  alto¬ 
gether  like  a  deserted  garden,  'fhe 
basin  is  neglected,  its  marble  steps  are 
broken  ;  the  wall  and  parapet  are  shat¬ 
tered  in  many  places,  and  there  is  only 
one  minaret  which  it  is  safe  to  ascend. 
This  is  the  emblem  of  India  to-day. 

And  now  let  ns  pass  from  the  true 
India,  the  India  of  the  plains,  to  the 
India  of  the  frontier  and  of  the  hills  : 
not  so  much  to  the  Himalayan  couniry 
as  to  what  is  known  as  theJforth-Wcst 
Frontier,  the  land  which  borders  on 
Afghanistan.  Here  is  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  antique  civilization  or  immemorial 
industries.  If  anything  here  speak  of 
the  past  (to  the  eye,  I  mean,  for  there 
are  buried  remains),  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  antiquity  of  savagedorn,  which 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to¬ 
morrow.  In  keeping  with  this  impres¬ 
sion  is  all  nature  :  a  region  of  barren 
red-brown  hills  overgrown  with  low 
bushes  and  tufts  of  withering  grass — 
which  will  be  quite  gone  before  the 
rainy  season — and  overtroddeu  only  by 
flocks  of  goats  and  their  goatherds. 
All  this  frontier  region  has  a  general 
resemblance,  whether  you  see  it  at 
Quetta,  or  at  Kohat,  or  Peshawar, 
whether,  in  other  words,  you  make 
your  way  to  Afghanistan  through  the 
Bolan  Pass,  by  ^e  Kurrum  Valley,  or 
the  three  times  famous  and  fatal 
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Khaiber.  There  is  something  very 
splendid  in  Seing  brought  so  near,  as 
you  sometimes  seem  to  be,  to  the  soli¬ 
tary  reign  of  nature  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  human  historv.  You  may 
drive  away  from  the  liritish  station 
and  find  yourself  between  naked  and 
echoing  hills.  Turning  the  corner 
you  might  think  you  had  been  a  cen¬ 
tury  away  from  civilized  life.  Pres¬ 
ently  you  descry,  perhaps,  a  single 
hut  :  later,  as  you  return,  when  the 
hill  tops  have  grown  rosy  in  the  sun¬ 
set,  and  then  faded,  the  fire  outside 
that  but  shines  bravely  into  the  gloom. 
The  w’ild-looking  Afridi  sitting  by  it, 
stares  at  you  and  makes  no  sign. 

Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
field  of  desolation  surpasses  the  first 
glance  I  ever  got  into  the  genuine  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  Amir’s  country.  We 
have,  beyond  Quetta,  an  outside  post 
in  that  country,  which  we  have  in  a 
manner  captured  (not  quite  fairly,  as 
some  think)  beyond  the  hills  which 
should  divide,  and  everywhere  else  do 
divide,  our  territory  from  his.  This 
place  is  called  New  Chaman.  To  get 
to  it  vou  pass  through  the  last  range 
of  hills  by  a  gate  called  the  Kojak 
Pass.  Just  beyond  the  pass  on  the 
hillside  lies  Old  Chaman,  the  native 
village,  where  we  might  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  make  our  boundary.  New 
Chaman,  however,  which  is  our  fron¬ 
tier  station,  with  great  wealth  of  mob¬ 
ilization  lines  and  stacks  of  permanent 
way  enough  to  reach  to  Candahar,  lies 
quite  on  the  Afghan  plain.  Upon  your 
way  thither,  so  soon  as  you  have 
emerged  from  the  Kojak  tunnel, 
whence  the  railway  winds  and  curves 
upon  itself  down  the  hillside,  you  see 
stretched  before  you  this  vast  and  deso¬ 
late  plain,  a  sea  of  sand.  All  over  you 
can  behold,  rising  and  sinking  again, 
the  sand  columns,  miniature  tornadoes, 
which  yet  may  spring  up  when  there  is 
no  wind.  The  tower  of  dust  mounts 
suddenly  heaven  high,  whirling  and 
moving  forward  like  a  waterspout,  and 
most  like,  too,  to  a  turning  dervish. 
One  might  fancy  that  the  motion  of 
the  dervishes  was  indeed  moulded  upon 
that  of  these  uncanny  whirling  pillars. 
For  the  Hindus  and  Afghans  call  these 
sand  columns  devils,  and  the  Arabs  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  contain  jinns ;  and  no 
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superstitions  will  appear  to  you  more 
reMonable  than  these.  Over  the  vast 
Afghan  plain  I  saw  half  a  hundred 
moving  and  dancing.  They  seemed  to 
occupy  the  place.  A  few  ranges  of 
hills,  toward  the  horizon,  rose  out  of 
j  this  nothingness,  and  looked  not  less 
bare :  behind  one  range  lay  the  city  of 
Candahar.  Out  of  sight  were  very 
different  scenes  ;  for  Candahar  itself 
i  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  very  garden 
of  Eden.  Amid  all  this  barrenness 
there  are  such-like  strange  contrasts. 
The  plain  or  basin  in  which  Quetta 
stands  is  a  veritable  market  garden  for 
fruit  of  many  kinds  ;  and  not  less  fer¬ 
tile  is  the  Peshawar  Valley.  There  is 
more  water  in  these  hills  than  appears  ; 

I  it  is  conducted,  according  to  a  method 
which  the  Afghans  themselves  have  de¬ 
vised,  in  underground  channels,  with 
air-holes  serving  as  wells. 

Alongside  the  Hindus,  the  race 
which  lives  in  this  frontier  country 
shows  as,  say,  the  fierce  shepherd  Is¬ 
raelites  showed  beside  the  fellaheen  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  for  the  fellah — what¬ 
ever  name  we  call  him  by — is  in  him¬ 
self  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  I 
doubt  if  I  could  find  a  better  similitude 
than  this.  Once,  on  the  return  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  Khaibcr  Pass,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  very 
great  caravan  of  Afghans.  The  cara¬ 
van  stretched  for  miles  along  the  nar¬ 
row  road  between  the  hills,  tilling  the 
whole  valley  with  dust.  The  men, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  their 
‘  camels  and  their  oxen  and  their  asses, 
their  flocks  and  their  herds,  were 
there.  You  see  the  so-called  Bactrian 
I  camels  in  this  country,  not  so  high  as, 
hnt  more  solidly  built,  and  of  a  finer 
color  than,  the  *one-humped  camels  ; 
and  you  see  here  the  fat-tailed  sheep 
called  dumbar  sheep.  Except  for  these 
details  of  local  color,  the  scene  might 
have  stood  for  a  part  of  the  migration 
of  the  children  of  Israel  among  the 
Sinai  range — which  is  likewise  made 
np of  bare  red-brown  hills  notunlike 
these. 

Another  reminiscence  which  remains 
with  me  very  pleasantly — more  pleas¬ 
antly  indeed  than  I  could  convey  in 
words— is  of  a  long  day’s  ride  from 
Peshawar  to  Kohat,  starting  in  very 
early  morning,  arriving  about  four  or 


five  o’clock.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
the  larks  that,  as  I  set  off,  sprang  out 
of  the  stony  ground,  fluttered  a  few 
paces,  not  singing  but  uttering  one 
musical  note  or  two,  and  then  alighted 
again.  I  was  furnished — had  to  be 
furnished — with  one  mounted  native 
policeman  (Sowar)*  as  escort.  But 
there  could  be  no  pretence  of  converse, 
for  he  did  not  even  understand  Hin¬ 
dustani,  and  he  always  rode  behind. 
Our  little  mountain  ponies  clattered 
along  the  stony  track  ;  and  the  wild¬ 
looking  warrior  shepherds  whom  we 
met,  with  their  goads  in  their  hands 
and  their yezatVsf  slung  at  their  backs, 
ranged  themselves  to  let  us  go  by.  We 
were  in  reality  invading  their  domains  ; 
for  the  road  carries  you  outside  British 
territory  and  into  it  again.  At  the  top 
of  the  last  pass  I  reined  in  and  gazed, 
with  quite  inexpressible  feelings,  as  of 
one  who  had  navigated  up  the  stream 
of  Time,  over  the  long,  stony  valley 
stretching  far  below,  toward  which  a 
little  caravan  I  had  passed  was  now 
descending.  The  shadow  of  the  hills 
lay  very  clearly  across  it.  Then,  when 
1  had  mounted  the  height,  1  was  once 
more  under  British  rule  ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  sterile  plain  which  stretched  at 
my  feet  on  this  side  there  lay  a  small 

§reen  square.  This  was  the  station  of 
Lohat ;  and  here  the  sun  shone  full 
in  my  face  once  more.  It  seemed,  I 
cannot  tell  quite  how  or  why,  as  if  the 
sun  were  in  iiis  workshop,  and  at  work 
creating  a  world. 

X. 

There  are  many  different  races  or 
tribes  dwelling  on  these  frontiers : 
Beluchis,  Hazaras,  Ghilzais,  Afridis, 
Yusufzais,  which  we  at  home  are  wont 
to  class  under  the  common  name  of 
Afghans.  And  in  each  there  are  as 
many  different  typea ;  but  no  one  type 
is  in  the  least  like  that  of  the  genuine 
Hindu.  Some  are  murderous-looking 
ruffians  ;  there  are  others  with  singu¬ 
larly  attractive  faces.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  one  Afghan  that  I  encountered 
far  from  his  home  in  the  railway  sta- 

*  Sowar  means  simply  “  rider.”  It  may  in- 
dioate  a  regular  trooper  or  an  irregular  mount¬ 
ed  policeman, 
f  Afghan  muskets. 
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tion  of  Umballa.  He  had  got  into 
some  wrong  train,  been  carried  quite 
ont  of  the  course  he  meant  to  take,  and 
was  now  stranded  in  the  station,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  one  rupee  and  two  annas  for 
all  his  wealth.  He  could  not  speak 
Hindustani,  and  none  of  the  officials 
(naturally)  spoke  Pushtd.  What  he 
would  have  done  I  do  not  know,  had 
not  a  young  officer  of  Engineers,  who 
was  with  me,  and  who  “  had  passed  in 
Pushth,”  come  forward  as  interpreter. 
The  man’s  wife — or  maybe  his  mother, 
she  looked  old  enough  for  that — kept 
up  one  continual  wailing  clamor.  But 
he  stood  there,  square-shouldered  and 
smiling,  unembarrassed,  unafraid,  clad 
in  the  filthiest  rags,  and  scratching 
himself  continually  :  physically  as  fine 
a  figure  of  man  as  you  could  wish  to 
see. 

The  Afghans  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
lighter  colored  than  the  Hindus,  and 
many  might  pass  for  Italians.  More¬ 
over,  they  have  a  fashion  of  cutting 
their  hair  across  the  forehead,*  and 
then  again  in  a  straight  line  behind 
the  head,  just  short  of  the  shoulders, 
which  is  precisely  the  fashion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  are  warriors  and  shepherds,  but 
sharp  traders,  too,  upon  occasion  : 
some  of  their  caravans  make  their  way 
into  the  centre  of  Hindustan  or,  upon 
the  other  side,  well  on  the  road  to 
Russia.  They  are  passionately  ortho¬ 
dox — Sunnis,  or  orthodox  Mohamme¬ 
dans — and  despise  all  Hindus,  Brah¬ 
min,  and  Mussulman  alike.  By  fric¬ 
tion  and  rivalry  they  have  raised  out 
of  their  nearest  Hindu  neighbors  a 
warrior  race,  worthy  to  be  their  antag¬ 
onist,  and  which  at  times  has  been 
their  master.  This  is  the  Sikhs,  who 
are  not  less  passionate  adherents  of 
their  faith,  an  eclectic  Hinduism. 
The  Sikhs  are  the  people  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab.  Sikhs  and  Afghans  were  ever 
enemies  till  yesterday ;  and  in  the 
great  days  of  Sikh  rule  the  border  Af¬ 
ghans  suffered  many  things  at  their 
hands.  These  are  the  only  two  races 
from  which  our  arms  in  India  have 
undergone  severe  defeat :  consequently 
they  are  the  only  two  which  we  respect. 

*  Very  many,  however,  shave  a  patch  of 
hair  in  the  middle  of  the  head  from  the  fore¬ 
head  backward,  a  hideous  fashion  enough. 


:  XL 

I  said  how  the  British  rule,  and  the 
occidental  scepticism  we  have  intro¬ 
duced,  appear  to  be  ever  knocking  at 
the  foundations  of  religion  here°  in 
India,  and  such  services  as  that  I  wit- 
nessed  at  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  past  than 
to  our  day.  Yet  in  this  same  city  of 
Delhi  we  of  the  British  race  have,  in 
the  person  of  one  Englishman— or 
Irishman,  to  speak  by  the  card — given 
birth  in  the  days  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  to  a  myth  :  that  is,  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  popular  belief  a  semi-divine, 
heroic  being.  To  us  the  history  of  the 
Great  Siege  (the  Indian  Mutiny  is  our 
Iliad)  is  a  tale  of  heroic  names  and 
great  achievements  :  to  the  native  it  is 
all  epitomized  in  the  personality  of  one 
man,  John  Nicholson — or,  Janikhal 
Singh,  as  many  call  him,  making  a 
Sikh  of  him.  Your  garry-driver  to¬ 
day  points  to  the  Delhi  Memorial  on 
the  famous  Ridge  west  of  the  Cashmir 
Gate,  and  he  tells  you  it  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  Nicholson.  It  is  so  impres¬ 
sive,  this  uprisal  of  a  mythical  figure, 
an  Achilles  for  the  great  epic  of  our 
race,  that— though  I  know  1  am  pass¬ 
ing  beyond  my  province  of  mere  re¬ 
corder — 1  will  hazard  to  give  my  own 
explanation  of  its  meaning. 

The  character  of  our  rule  in  India 
seems  to  me  to  have  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  change  since  the  Mutiny  :  the 
pre-Mutiny  times  to  form  one  era,  all 
our  present  practice  to  lie  in  another. 
At  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  country  of  the  Sikhs 
was  newly  conquered,  and  we  had 
scarce  any  Afghan ,  subjects.  But 
when,  under  Lawrence,  those  councils 
were  adopted  in  the  Punjab  which 
were  the  saving  of  India,  tlie  word  of 
the  strong  administrators  of  the  border 
was  all  for  transferring  our  trust  from 
the  Hindu  to  those  two  brave  races, 
the  Afghans  and  the  Sikhs,  for  break¬ 
ing  forever  our  old  relations  with  the 
Sepoy.  It  is  one  thing  to  exist  as  a 
wise  counsel,  another  for  a  scheme  to 
find  fitting  embodiment  in  a  man. 
The  providential  man  of  this  new  de¬ 
parture  was  Nicholson,  a  palladin  of 
strength,  beauty,  courage,  and,  above 
all,  overmastering  will.  Bereft  of  his 
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personality,  Lawrence’s  great  plan 
would  have  failed.  The  Sikhs  and 
Afghans  hesitated  :  they  both  thought 
our  power  might  fall— for  who  had 
known,  even  m  historical  memory, 
any  long-lived  central  power?  But 
their  hesitations  and  unceitainty  were 
overborne  :  they  themselves  were  car¬ 
ried  away  by  a  stronger  will  than  their 
own;  even  as  at  all  times  in  history 
the  Oriental  populace  has  been  carried 
onward,  and  has,  in  a  moment,  out  of 
a  formless,  lawless  mass,  been  forged 
into  a  conquering  race  fit  for  the  great¬ 
est  enterprises.  Lawrence  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  took  their  decisive  measures 
for  disarming  the  native  troops  :  Nich¬ 
olson  organized  from  out  the  frontier 
races  the  flying  column  which  was  to 
descend  upon  Delhi.  Afghans  and 
Sikhs  came  flocking  to  join  our  colors. 
Nicholson,  I  say,  who  came  before  long 
to  command  this  new  army,  gave  to 
this  policy  a  personality,  a  visible  sym¬ 
bol  :  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
has  become  in  tradition  something 
more  than  a  man,  even  a  semi-divine 
figure. 

Many  British  officers  of  native  regi¬ 
ments  believed  utterly  in  the  fidelity 
of  their  troops.  They  pleaded  for  the 
Sepoy:  to  the  native  officers  under 
them  they  pledged  their  word  that 
their  regiment  should  not  be  disarmed 


and  broken.  Then  to  the  native  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  came  news  that  Nikhul 
Seyn  was  coming  down  upon  them, 
that  they  would  all  be  blown  from 
guns.  The  British  officers  spoke  up 
for  the  regiment,  but  their  assurances 
were  set  aside :  and  they  were,  of 
course,  held  to  have  been  refuted, 
when  the  natives,  sometimes  in  mere 
panic,  did  at  last  revolt.  It  broke  the 
heart  of  many  an  English  officer  in  a 
native  regiment  to  see  these  things 
done.  The  British  subalterns,  when 
their  troops  were  disarmed,  unbuckled 
their  own  swords  and  threw  them  into 
the  carts  which  were  collecting  the 
muskets  of  the  privates.  And  the 
Colonel  of  one  of  these  regiments,  Col¬ 
onel  Spottiswoode,  could  not  survive 
the  stain  upon  his  honor  involved  in 
the  breaking,  by  the  higher  authori¬ 
ties,  of  the  promise  which  he  had  made 
to  his  own  officers  and  men,  that  they 
should  not  be  disbanded  :  he  commit¬ 
ted  suicide.  He  may  stand  for  us  as 
the  symbol  of  the  opposite  policy,  the 
policy  of  trust  in  the  old  Hindu  Sepoy, 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  more 
and  more  abandoned.  Sed  victa  Ca- 
toni.  He,  too,  with  the  side  he  repre¬ 
sented — though  in  policy  it  was  prob-- 
ably  the  wrong  one — shall  not  be  with¬ 
out  our  sympathy. — New  Review. 


A  TAX  ON  GROUND-RENTS:  WHO  WOULD  PAY  IT? 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  ground - 
rents  will  shortly  come — if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  already  come — within  the  do¬ 
main  of  practical  politics.  Most  land 
reformers  are  agreed  that  the  com¬ 
munity  must,  in  some  w’ay  or  other, 
get  possession  of  the  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  this  is  proposed  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  that  difference  centring  main¬ 
ly  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Stale  should  nationalize  the  land,  or 
should  merely  tax  land  values.  Into 
the  respective  merits  of  these  proposals 
it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  en- 
Nkw  Hkkbs.— Yoi..  LXI.,  No.  5. 


ter.  My  object  is  to  estimate,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  probable  effect  of  a  tax  on> 
ground-values,  and  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  really  achieve  the  object  its 
advocates  have  in  view. 

As  is  well  known,  economists  them¬ 
selves  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  a  tax  on 
ground-values.  Some  contend  thai  the 
tax  would  fall  exclusively  upon  the 
landlord  ;  others,  that  its  incidence 
would,  in  the  long  run,  fall,  at  least 
partially,  upon  other  sections  of  the 
community  ;  while  sonie  land  reform¬ 
ers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  whole 
of  the  tax  would  be  shifted  by  the 
landlord  on  to  the  occupier.  The  con¬ 
tention  of  the  first-named  school  is 
41 
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based  on  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent. 
The  price  of  the  produce  of  land  is  reg¬ 
ulated  by  that  part  of  the  supply 
which,  through  inferiority  of  soil  or 
'inconvenience  of  situation,  is  produced 
at  the  greatest  expense.  Those  who 
possess  superior  advantages  of  fertility 
and  proximity  to  the  market,  being 
enabled  to  obtain  the  same  price  for 
their  produce  as  that  obtained  for  the 
produce  of  the  poorest  soil  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  are  compelled,  by  the  operation 
of  competition,  to  pay  the  surplus  aris¬ 
ing  from  these  advantages  to  the  land- 
owner  as  rent.  Hence,  says  Ricardo, 
a  tax  on  rent  would  fall  wholly  on 
the  landlords,  and  could  not  be  shifted 
to  any  class  of  consumers.”  The  con¬ 
tention  may  be  stated  still  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  in  the  words  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  :  “  A  tax  on  rent  falls  wholly  on 
the  landlord.  There  are  no  means  by 
which  he  can  shift  the  burden  upon 
any  one  else.  It  does  not  affect  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce,  for  this 
is  determined  by  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  these  circumstances  no 
rent  is  paid.  A  tax  on  rent,  therefore, 
has  no  effect  other  than  its  obvious 
one.  It  merely  takes  so  much  from 
the  landlord  and  transfers  it  to  the 
State.”*  Mr.  Henry  George  also, 
adopting  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent 
as  the  basis  of  his  economic  teaching, 
accepts  the  same  conclusion,  and  urges 
it  as  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  single 
tax.  ‘‘The  taxation  of  land  values,” 
he  says,  ‘‘  which  is  simply  the  taking 
by  the  State  of  a  part  of  the  premium 
which  the  landowner  can  get  for  the 
permission  to  use  the  land,  neither  in¬ 
creases  the  demand  for  land  nor  de¬ 
creases  the  supply  of  land,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  increase  the  price  that  the 
landowner  can  get  from  the  user. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  for  landowners  to 
throw  such  taxation  on  land  users  by 
raising  rents.  .  .  .  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  piece  of  land  that  has  a  value — let 
it  be  where  it  may.  Its  rent,  or  value, 
is  the  highest  price  that  any  one  will 
give  for  it — it  is  a  bonus  which  the 
man  who  wants  to  use  the  land  must 


*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  book  iii. 
chap.  y.  sect.  ii. 


pay  to  the  man  who  owns  the  land  for 

fiermission  to  use  it.  Now,  if  a  tax  be 
evied  on  that  rent  or  value,  this  in 
nowise  adds  to  the  willingness  of  any 
one  to  pay  more  for  the  land  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  nor  does  it  in  any  way  add  to 
the  ability  of  the  owner  to  demand 
more.  To  suppose,  in  fact,  that  such 
a  tax  could  be  thrown  by  landowners 
upon  tenants,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
owners  of  land  do  not  now  get  for  their 
land  all  it  will  bring;  is  to  suppose 
that,  whenever  they  want  to,  they  can 
put  up  prices  as  they  please.”  * 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent,  while  true  in 
its  essential  features,  is  based  on  as¬ 
sumptions  which  are  not  in  accordance 
with  fact.  The  assumptions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  absolutely  free  competition, 
universal  seltishness,  and  the  perfect 
mobility  of  capital  and  labor.  In  so 
far  as  these  assumptions  are  false,  the 
consequent  change  in  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  must  be  held  to  modify 
the  theory.  On  these  modifications, 
however,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  while 
the  Ricardian  theory — that  rent  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances— 
may  be  accepted  as  true  in  the  main, 
the  deduction  that,  therefore,  a  tax  on 
rent  would  fall  wholly  on  the  landlord 
is  really  an  unwarranted  conclusion. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  State  has  imposed  a  tax  on  rent. 
Mill  says  that  ‘‘  the  effect  is  obvious— 
it  merely  takes  so  much  from  the  land¬ 
lord  and  transfers  it  to  the  State.” 
But  what  does  the  State  do  with  it? 
If  the  State  were  merely  a  hydra-head¬ 
ed  landlord,  and  spent  the  tax  on  its 
own  personal  gratification,  there  would 
be  some  justification  for  Mill’s  conten¬ 
tion.  But  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  tax  on  rent  would  go  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  other  taxation.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  is  advocated.  Mr.  George  goes 
so  far  as  to  sav  that  it  would  take  the 
place  of  all  other  taxes  now  imposed. 
In  that  case,  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
State  is  merely  a  collection  of  individ¬ 
uals,  these  individuals  would  be  bene- 


♦  Taxing  Land  Values.  Tract  No.  13,  Eng¬ 
lish  Land  Restoration  League. 
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filed  by  the  exact  amount  to  which 
other  taxation  might  be  remitted. 
The  individuals  composing  the  State 
would  now  be  in  a  better  pecuniary 
position  than  before,  hence,  new  com¬ 
plications  would  arise.  For  this  rise 
in  the  standard  of  comfort,  along  with 
the  natural  increase  of  population 
which  would  thereby  be  stimulated, 
would  affect  the  demand  for  land,  and,' 
to  use  Mr.  George’s  words  :  “It  is 
when  tenants  seek  for  land,  not  when 
landlords  seek  for  tenants,  that  rent 
goes  up.”*  Even  if  we  suppose  that 
before  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on 
rent,  the  increase  of  population  has 
necessitated  the  cultivation  of  land 
which  will  give  but  a  bare  living,  after 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  and  conse¬ 
quent  remission  of  other  taxation,  the 
tenants  will  have  a  bare  living  the 
amount  of  the  tax  remitted.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  population  would  then  neces¬ 
sitate  the  cultivation  of  still  poorer 
soils;  this  would  affect  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  and,  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  competition,  the  landlord 
would  again  be  able  to  claim,  as  rent, 
the  surplus  produce  above  that  obtained 
from  the  poorest  land  in  use. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Suppose 
the  rental  of  a  community  is  £100,000, 
and  the  taxation  of  the  same  commu¬ 
nity  is  a  like  amount.  If,  by  a  tax  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  rent  the 
State  receives  from  the  landlords  £20,- 
000  per  annum,  it  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  from  £100,000  to  £80,000. 
The  individuals  composing  the  com¬ 
munity  would  thus  for  the  moment  be 
benedted  to  the  extent  of  £20,000. 
But  this  re-distribution  of  wealth,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  would  affect 
demand.  It  would  ultimately  affect 
demand  for  land.  This  would  affect 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  un¬ 
til,  by  the  operation  of  competition, 
the  landlords  would  be  able  to  extort 
such  an  increased  rent  as  would  enable 
them  to  pay  their  tax  without  loss, 
thus  making  themselves  just  as  rich, 
and  the  community  just  as  poor  as  be¬ 
fore,  leaving  out  of  account,  of  course, 
such  temporary  diflBculties  as  would  be 


*  Taxing  Land  Values.  Tract  No.  13,  Eng- 
liih  Land  Restoration  League. 


caused  by  the  necessary  higgling  of 
the  market. 

It  is  thus  evident,  I  think,  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  economists  requires 
some  revision.  On  the  hypothesis  of 
free  competition  we  may  say,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  George,  that  a  tax  on 
rent  would  “  add  to  the  ability  of  the 
landowner  to  demand  more,’’  irom  the 
simple  fact  that  it  would  add  to  the 
ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  more. 

The  same  fallacy  may  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  on  “  The  Taxation  of  Ground 
Values,”  by  J.  Fletcher  Moulton, 
Q.C.,  issued  by  the  United  Committee 
for  the  Taxation  of  Ground  Rents  and 
Values,  in  which  the  proposal  is  made 
that  the  landlord  should  pay  his  share 
of  the  local  rates  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  land.  Here  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  : 

*  ‘  In  ascertaining  the  rental  which  he  can 
afford  to  gi?e  for  the  free  use  of  the  land,  the 
proposed  tenant  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
question  what  portion  of  that  rent  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  landowner,  and  what  proportion 
will  be  paid  over  in  rates,  any  more  than  he 
would  be  affected  by  the  question  whether 
the  land  belonged  to  a  single  owner  or  to  joint 
owners.  If  the  rate  on  ground-values  is  fixed 
at  five  shillings  in  the  pound  the  landowner 
will  be  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  if 
there  were  two  joint  owners  whose  shares 
were  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  No  one 
would  suggest  that  two  such  joint  owners 
could  get  a  higher  rent  than  a  single  owner, 
or  that  the  one  with  the  larger  share  could 
make  the  occupier  pay  an  extra  rent  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  what  he  must  hand  over  to 
his  co-owner.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the 
total  ground-value  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
existence  or  amount  of  the  rate,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  rate  that  the  community  decide  to 
impose,  that  exact  proportion  of  the  ground- 
value  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  that 
the  land  would  otherwise  bring  in  to  the  land- 
owner,  and  the  rate  will,  therefore,  be  borne 
exclusively  by  him  and  not  by  the  occupier.”  * 

The  reader  will  at  once  note  the  fal¬ 
lacy  which  is  contained  in  this  para¬ 
graph.  Mr.  Moulton  assumes  that  the 
State,  as  co-owner,  would  stand  in  the 
same  relation  toward  the  occupier  as  a 
private  co-owner,  whereas  the  actual 
lact  is,  that  the  State,  or  Municipality, 
being  merely  the  occupiers  in  their 
collective  capacity,  would  virtually  re¬ 
turn  to  the  individual  occupiers  its 
own  portion  of  the  tax  on  ground- 
rents  by  a  remission  or  reduction  of 


*  Page  12. 
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local  taxation.  This  would  add  to  the 
ability  of  the  occupier  to  pay  more 
rent,  which  would  increase  the  demand 
for  land,  and  so  tend  to  raise  rents  to 
such  an  extent  as  would  enable  land¬ 
lords  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the 
amount  paid  as  tax.  That  this  result 
would  follow  may  be  proved  by  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  actual  facts  relating  to  a 
similar  question.  In  some  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  the  landlord  —  the 
owner  of  house-property,  I  mean — 
pays  the  local  rate,  and  it  might  be 
argued  from  this  that  the  local  rates 
are  borne  exclusively  by  the  property- 
owner.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  case.  1  have  known  instances 
where,  on  a  re-assessment  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  the  landlord  has  made 
the  increased  assessment  an  excuse  for 
raising  the  rent  more  than  double  the 
amount  he  would  have  to  pay  in  in¬ 
creased  rate.  And  the  tendency  of 
things  would  be  the  same  on  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  tax  on  ground-rents. 

We  have  so  far  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  Ricardo’s  assumption  of  unre¬ 
stricted  competition.  But  just  as  there 
are  many  conditions  which  tend  to 
modify  Ricardo’s  theory,  so  there  are 
many  conditions  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  modify  any  theory  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  tax  on  rent.  It  cannot,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax  would  result 
in  the  remission  of  other  taxation  of 
exactly  equal  amount.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable,  and  even  probable,  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  so  derived  would  be 
devoted  to  those  public  improvements 
which  are  such  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  our  corporate  life,  and  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  necessary 
element  of  our  civilization,  such  im¬ 
provements,  for  example,  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  free  libraries,  parks,  muse¬ 
ums,  and  art  galleries,  improved  sys¬ 
tems  of  drainage,  better  streetage,  and 
superior  public  accommodation.  All 
these,  though  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  community,  represent  no  direct 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  individual,  and 
in  so  far  as  a  tax  on  rent  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  these  and  like  purposes,  and 
not  to  a  remission  of  other  taxation, 
the  “  squeezability”  of  the  tenant 
would,  to  that  extent,  remain  unaffect¬ 
ed.  .  In  addition  to  this,  public  im- 
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Erovements  are  a  sign  of  a  desire  fora 
igher  standard,  not  merely  of  inate- 
rial  comfort,  but  of  those  tilings  which 
go  to  make  our  life  more  worthy  to  be 
called  human — the  culture  of  the  emo- 
tions,  of  the  intellect,  of  the  artistic 
sensibilities  and  instincts.  Here,  then 
are  conditions  which  must  be  held  to 
modify  any  theory  as  to  the  economic 
effects  of  a  tax  on  rent.  There  are 
two  conflicting  forces  at  work.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  community  itself, 
striving  to  develop  and  improve  its 
communal  life,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  comfort  for  each  individual  citizen, 
and  seeking  to  do  this  witli  the  wealth 
— the  unearned  increment— which  its 
industry,  growth,  and  progress  create; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  section 
of  the  community,  eager  to  retain  and 
protect  its  vested  interests,  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  recoup  itself  for  any  tax  which 
may  be  imposed  upon  it,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  increased  demand  for 
the  land  which  it  holds  as  a  monopoly. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  impossible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  tenants  would  ultimately  be 
benefited  by  a  tax  on '  ground-values, 
and  how  much  the  landlords  would  be 
able  to  reconp  themselves  by  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  land.  But  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  community 
would  not  be  benefited  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  tax,  as  is  so  often  asserted 
^  those  who  advocate  its  imposition. 
T^^he  landlord,  being  left  in  possession 
of  his  monopoly,  would  still  be  able  to 
insist  upon  arbitrary  terms,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  increased  rent  in  consequence  of 
increased  demand.  Inasmuch,  then, 
as  experiments  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  imposition  of  a  tux  on 
ground-values,  1  would  suggest  that 
every  municipality  and  county  council 
be  empowered  to  take  a  strict  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  laud  within  its  jurisdiction  ; 
that  the  land  be  revalued  at  fixed  peri¬ 
ods,  and  that  any  unearned  increase  in 
value  accruing  from  the  date  of  the 
first  valuation  be  added  to  the  original 
tax,  and,  by  that  means,  be  transferred 
to  the  community  which  creates  it. 
And  further,  that  every  nmnicijiality 
and  county  council  be  empowered  to 
buy  land  either  for  agricultural,  manu¬ 
facturing,  or  other  purposes.  It  is 
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only  by  such  measures  as  these  that  we 
oaDfieton  foot  a  really  sound  and  effec¬ 
tive  movement  of  land  reform. 

1  refrnin  from  entering  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  taxation,  but  I  may 
jgk—Why  tax  one  special  form  of  in¬ 


come  rather  than  another,  seeing  that 
the  return  on  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  tends  to  one  level  ?  Surely 
the  simplest  and  most  sensible  plan 
would  be  to  levy  a  graduated  tax  on  all 
incomes. —  Westminster  Review. 


NERVOUS  DISEASES  AND  MODERN  LIFE. 
BY  PROFKSSOR  T.  CLIFFORD  ALLBUTT. 


The  outcry  of  the  modern  neurotic 
has  made  itself  heard  rather  unduly  of 
late.  It  is  said  that  we  are  drooping 
with  the  century,  a  century  of  stress 
and  of  unsatisfied  desires  ;  that  the 
struggle  for  life  has  revealed  itself  in 
naked  and  brutish  forms  which  shock 
the  happier  children  of  our  time,  and 
dishearten  and  crush  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  ;  that  religious  beliefs,  which  kin¬ 
dled  an  inner  joy  in  those  whose  outer 
lives  were  hard  and  bare,  and  divine 
charity  in  those  to  whom  fortune  had 
been  more  kind,  have  crumbled  away  ; 
that  even  those  colder  consolations 
which  were  drawn  from  a  rational  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  order  of  a  majestic 
and  beautiful  world  are  now  denied  to 
philosophers  who  have  lost  faith  in  the 
progress  of  man,  who  see  but  a  vulgar 
material  triumph  in  the  arts  of  our  gen¬ 
eration,  the  elements  of  decay  in  the 
most  vigorous  national  life,  and  the  en 
croachment  of  peoples  of  lower  stand¬ 
ards  and  lower  ethical  capacities  upon 
the  seats  of  nations  whose  genius  has 
made  a  great  history  and  created  a 
glorious  tradition. 

With  these  cares,  these  desperations, 
these  disenchantments  we  so  infect  our¬ 
selves  as  not  only  to  chill  each  other’s 
hearts  and  damp  the  fires  of  the  nobler 
enthusiasms,  but  also  to  lose  even  the 
very  relish  of  happiness,  unless  it  be 
vaiuly  sought  in  momentary  excite¬ 
ments  and  in  the  indulgence  of  selfish 
and  fitful  passions. 

If  all  this  be  true — and  surely  it  must 
be  true,  as  we  are  assured  of  it  day  by 
day— shall  we  wonder  if  the  body  go 
the  way  of  the  soul,  if  the  fibres  of  our 
nerves  be  slackened,  if  the  currents  of 
our  blood  languish,  if  the  stores  in  the 
cells  of  our  brains  decrease  ?  Yet  is 
there  not  a  staleness  about  these  yearn¬ 


ings  unsatisfied,  the  filling  of  ourselves 
with  empty  joys,  the  vanity  of  all  high 
purposes,  the  futility  of  sacrifice  ?  And 
if  all  this  be  true,  why  gloat  over  it  ‘i 
If  we  grow  morbid,  over-delicate, 
whimsical ;  if  we  suffer  from  new  and 
inscrutable  degenerations,  from  unrest, 
from  unnatural  appetites,  from  quiver¬ 
ing  nerves,  from  hollowness  of  heart, 
shall  we  not  sullenly  accept  realities 
however  ugly,  and  put  off  all  deliriums 
however  enticing  ;  if  we  have  but  the 
lees  of  life  left  to  us,  shall  we  not  drain 
them  with  such  courage  as  remains  to 
us,  our  eyes  opened  if  not  with  wisdom, 
our  sensations  amused  if  not  content¬ 
ed  ?  Shall  we  not 

.  .  .  .  “  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries 

(Go)  caper  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber 

To  the  lascivions  pleasing  of  a  lute”  ? 

But,  before  falling  back  upon  such  a 
theory  of  life  as  this,  let  us  first  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  the 
nervous  energy  of  our  race  is  being  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  worries  and  cares  are  kill¬ 
ing  us,  and  that,  after  all,  as  we  are  in 
a  stage  of  decadence,  it  does  not  much 
matter. 

Among  the  gravest  apprehensions  of 
the  moment  is  that  the  alleged  increase 
of  insanity  may  he  true,  and  that,  if 
true,  it  is  due  to  a  turbulent  or  carking 
mode  of  life  which  overthrows  the  rea¬ 
son  or  corrodes  the  tissues  which  are 
its  instruments.  Now,  in  respect  of  an 
alleged  increase,  we  find  that  experts 
are  not  agreed  ;  or,  if  agreed,  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  apparent  is  not  a  real 
increase. 

In  the  Census  we  have  some  approxi¬ 
mate  estimates  of  the  number  of  insane 
persons  living  in  our  country  at  certain 
dates  of  enumeration.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  increases  the 
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number  of  Buch  insane  persons  in¬ 
creases  also  :  this  we  should  naturally 
expect,  and  the  regret  we  feel  concern¬ 
ing  such  au  absolute  increase  is  that 
the  conditions  which  favor  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  insanity  continue  in  force. 
But  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  insanity  beyond  this  propor¬ 
tion — that  the  rate  of  increase  of  in¬ 
sanity  has  multiplied  beyond  that  of 
the  population.  Now  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  a  disproportionate  in¬ 
crease  is  that  the  number  of  known 
lunatics  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  population.  The  number  of  known 
lunatics  (that  is,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  formally  recorded  as  insane)  and 
the  number  of  existing  lunatics  are 
measures  of  different  things.  The 
number  of  known  lunatics  may  be  in- 
crea.sed  even  without  any  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  persons,  as,  for  instance,  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  mean  duration  of 
life  in  the  class  :  if  the  mean  of  life  be 
lengthened  more  persons  will  survive  to 
be  recounted  in  successive  years.  We 
have  no  large  figures  to  prove  that  the 
mean  duration  of  life  in  the  insane  has 
been  lengthened,  but  we  see  probabili¬ 
ties  of  it  which  are  scarcely  less  con¬ 
vincing.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  vil¬ 
lage  “  naturals”  were  the  slaves  of  the 
men  if  their  services  were  useful,  of 
the  lads  and  lasses  if  they  were  feck¬ 
less.  In  the  former  case  they  were 
driven  and  beaten,  in  the  latter  case 
harried  and  tormented.  Even  if  not 
fagged  or  bullied,  there  was  no  sympa¬ 
thetic  care  to  interpret  their  needs  or 
to  supply  their  inability  to  care  for 
themselves.  Nearly  all  such  daft  crea¬ 
tures  are  now  gathered  in  asylums 
where  they  are  properly  fed,  properly 
clad,  properly  protected  from  the 
weather,  and  their  lives,  on,  the  whole, 
no  doubt,  greatly  prolonged. 

Again,  within  the  walls  of  asylums, 
persons  who  are  suicidal,  or  afflicted 
with  epilepsy  and  other  acute  or  chronic 
diseases  of  the  brain,  are  nursed,  watch¬ 
ed  and  regulated  at  the  present  day 
with  a  skill  and  vigilance  which  must 
prolong  the  mean  duration  of  life  in 
them  ;  and  evidence  supporting  this 
probability  may  be  found  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  these  institutions. 

Now  not  only  must  the  insane  increase 
jn  number  by  virtue  of  the  care  be- 
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stowed  upon  them,  but,  as  I  have  hint¬ 
ed  already,  those  formerly  at  large  or 
in  workhouses,  being  more  and  more 
collected  within  the  walls  of  asylums 
are  thus  brought  also  under  official  cog^ 
nizance  ;  yet  even  now  the  number  of 
insane  persons  officially  recorded  ig 
lower  by  some  ten  per  cent,  than  the 
number  returned  as  insane  at  the  last 
Census  :  lower,  that  is  to  say,  than  the 
lowest  estimate,  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  returns  of  the  insane 
made  by  their  friends  would  err  on  the 
side  of  excess  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
err,  no  doubt,  by  defect.  The  appar¬ 
ent  increase  of  Insanity  seems  so  far  to 
be  due  to  this — that  the  numbers  of  the 
official  records  are  catching  up  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  cases  which  occur,  and  that 
official  cognizance  leads  on  the  whole  to  a 
lengthening  of  the  mean  duration  of  life 
in  the  class.  In  the  Registrar  General’s 
Report  on  the  Census  of  1891,  Dr.  Ogle 
points  out  from  the  diminution  of  the 
discharge  rate  that  lunacy,  so  far  as  the 
registered  patients  go,  is  not  on  the  in¬ 
crease  but  slightly  on  the  decline.* 
Yet,  it  may  be  said,  when  you  come 
to  probabilities,  does  it  nut  stand  to 
reason  that  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  must  increase  and  intensify  insan¬ 
ity  F  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that 
the  inmates  of  asylums  arc  far  more 
quiet  and  manageable  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago  ;  this,  however,  may  be 
due  rather  to  humaner  methods  of 
treating  them  than  to  any  mitigation 
of  disease.  To  say  that  an  increase  of 
insanity  is  an  indication  of  stress  in 
modern  life  and  to  urge,  the  other  way 
round,  that  the  stress  of  modern  life 
must  be  increasing  insanity,  is  too  cir¬ 
cular  an  argument  :  but,  passing  this 
by,  let  us  look  again  at  the  official  re¬ 
turns.  Do  the  official  returns  tell  us 
that  insanity  is  increasing  in  certain 
classes  of  persons,  in  persons  likely  to 
be  submitted  to  mental  strain  or  har¬ 
assed  by  worldly  bustle  and  cares  ?  In 
the  space  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  make 
an  analysis  of  the  returns  in  this  sense, 
and  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  be  content 


•  The  Asylums  Gommiltee  of  the  Dorsetshire 
County  Gounoil,  in  the  last  report,  announces 
an  ebb  in  the  tide  of  insanity  :  this  is  the  fint 
report  to  indicate  that  the  accumulation  of  in¬ 
sane  persons  may  be  reaching  a  term  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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with  the  assurance  that  no  such  paral¬ 
lelism  exists. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  high  in  some  arduous  profes¬ 
sions,  we  find  like  prevalences  in  other 
callings  in  which  nervous  strain  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  an  important  factor  ;  so 
that  the  strangest  juxtaposition  of 
classes  comes  about,  of  barristers  with 
hairdressers,  of  actors  with  wool- 
staplers,  and  so  forth. 

Classification  of  the  insane  by  call¬ 
ing  has  thrown  as  yet  but  little  light 
upon  causation,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
negative  results  fortify  the  belief  that 
insanity  is  rather  a  result  of  physical 
degeneration  and  of  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  than  of  over-work  and  anxiety. 
Dr,  Ogle  noticed  some  years  ago,  and 
this  observation  is  supported  by  subse¬ 
quent  inquiries,  that  the  increase  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  greatest  in  the  agricultural 
laborer,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  does 
notspeculate  in  stocks,  who  has  no  “  ap- 
parances  to  keep  up,”  and  who  lives 
in  Arcadian  peace  and  simplicity  ;  but 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ill-fed,  who 
marries  within  a  narrow  circle,  and 
who  is  a  member  of  a  class  subject  at 
present  to  depletion  by  the  large  towns 
which  too  often  draw  away  its  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  vigorous  individuals. 

To  turn,  as  I  will  not  hesitate  to  do, 
from  the  definiteness  of  official  esti¬ 
mates  to  the.  indefinite  impression  de¬ 
rived  from  personal  exfierience  both  of 
insanity  and  of  disease  in  general,  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  other  things  being 
eqnal,  insanity  does  not  by  any  means 
dog  the  steps  of  the  ambitious,  emu¬ 
lous,  scheming  man  or  woman  of  the 
world  ;  nor  the  overdriven,  disappoint¬ 
ed  or  broken-hearted  victims  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  of  the  selfishness  of 
others ;  nor,  again,  those  devoted  per¬ 
sons  who,  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
others,  have  exhausted  their  own 
strength  ;  but  appears  rather  in  per¬ 
sons  of  insane  families,  or  in  whom  in¬ 
sanity  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  origi¬ 
nally  bad  constitution. 

If  I  turn  to  my  case-books,  or  recall 
the  memories  of  asylums  for  the  in¬ 
sane,  I  find  cases  of  ordinary  insanity, 
of  puerperal,  climacteric  or  juvenile 
insanities  recurring  in  the  same  neu¬ 
rotic  families  quite  apart  from  tempo¬ 
rary  stress,  or  in  which  such  temporary 
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stress  played  but  the  part  of  a  proxi¬ 
mate  cause.  Grim  as  are  the  stories  of 
individual  trials  and  sorrows  which  are' 
told  to  the  physician,  madness  is  a  rare 
consequence  of  these  trials,  if  we  set 
aside  the  cases  of  persons  predisposed 
to  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
madness  is  common  enough  in  quiet 
old  maids,  in  careless  lads  and  lasses, 
in  humdrum  and  respectable  citizens 
of  all  sorts,  in  rustic  squires,  in  the 
country  clergy,  in  retired  students,  in 
mothers  of  peaceful  homes,  and  so 
forth.  And  of  most  of  these,  what¬ 
ever  their  lives  may  have  been,  we 
shall  find  a  record  of  previous  insanity 
in  the  family  tree. 

Of  drunkenness  as  a  cause  of  insan¬ 
ity  I  shall  say  little.  Intemperance  is 
often  the  earlier  evidence  of  a  want  of 
balance  in  a  mind  which  tends  in  any 
case  to  insanity.  Moreover,  drunken¬ 
ness  is  not  an  increasing  but  a  rapidly 
diminishing  influence  in  modern  life. 
General  paralysis  is  no  doubt  a  diseaeo 
of  towns  and  more  and  more,  there¬ 
fore,  of  modern  life.  That  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  no  close  dependence  upon  brain- 
work  or  the  hurry-scurry  of  business  ia 
evident  from  its  frequency  among  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  who,  although  they 
frequent  towns,  are  not  of  them  ;  the 
characters  of  this  fell  disease,  indeed, 
are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  classify  it  apart 
from  the  primarily  nervous,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  place  it  among  the  infectious 
diseases. 

Every  age  has  its  own  dangers,  but 
history  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  most  civilized  States  are  the  mad¬ 
dest.  The  evidence  on  the  face  of  it 
lies  rather  the  other  way.  In  spite  of 
the  more  direct  and  brutal  elimination 
of  the  unfit  among  savages,  we  seem  to 
see  obscurely  in  the  gloom  of  the  past, 
or  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earthy 
that  possession  by  devils,  attacks  of 
fury,  hallucinations,  frenzies,  fanta¬ 
sies  and  epidemic  manias  have  been  at 
least  as  common  in  ruder  peoples  as  in 
our  own.  Dr.  Tylor,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  “  Primitive  Culture,”  enters 
fully  into  this  subject,  and  quotes  from 
many  authors  evidence  of  the  kind 
which  is  too  extensive  and  too  various 
for  me  to  discuss  in  this  place. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  action  of  poi¬ 
sons,  insanity  rarely  arises  in  persons 
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not  disposed  thereto  by  their  hereditary 
qualities.  lu  early  times  the  insane 
enjoyed  the  freedom  of  instruments 
of  the  divine  will ;  in  our  own  times 
the  freedom  of  more  tolerant  and  hu¬ 
mane  and,  moreover,  of  more  successful 
medical  treatment.  Mixing  thus  more 
freely  in  the  world,  their  progeny  may 
have  become  more  numerous  than  in 
the  past  centuries  of  our  own  history 
when  their  isolation  was  more  pro¬ 
longed  and  medical  treatment  less  hope¬ 
ful.  Opposed  as  I  am  to  those  who 
would  apply  the  rules  of  the  kennel  and 
of  the  stud  to  the  marriage  of  men  and 
women,  1  trust,  nevertheless,  that  a 
higher  sense  of  social  duty  will  gradu¬ 
ally  work  against  the  increase  of  insane 
families  ;  and  this  duty  is  becoming 
easier  as  prudential  motives — some 
wholesome,  some  selfish— more  and 
more  govern  the  con4uct  of  marriage¬ 
able  persons.  Meanwhile,  I  see  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  is  an  ^increase  of  in¬ 
sanity  due  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
civilization  ;  if,  indeed,*  it  be  true,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  insane  persons  are 
set  more  at  liberty  to  produce  offspring, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
healthier  conditions  of  life  are  tending 
to  reinvigorate  or  crowd  out  weakly 
stocks. 

To  turn  now  from  insanity  ordinarily 
so  called,  to  other  nervous  maladies — 
to  nervous  delibity,  to  hysteria,  to  neu¬ 
rasthenia,  to  the  fretfulness,  the  mel¬ 
ancholy,  the  unrest  due  to  living  at  a 
high  pressure,  to  the  whirl  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  the  pelting  of  telegrams,  the  strife  - 
of  business,  the  hunger  for  riches,  the 
lust  of  vulgar  minds  for  coarse  and  in¬ 
stant  pleasures,  the  decay  of  those  con¬ 
trolling  ethics  handed  down  from  state¬ 
lier  and  more  steadfast  generations — 
surely,  at  any  rate,  these  maladies  and 
these  causes  of  maladies  are  more  rife 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  fa¬ 
thers?  To  this  question  let  us  anxious¬ 
ly  set  ourselves,  and  see  what  answer 
must  be  given.  There  is,  I  know,  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject  in  society, 
in  the  newspapers,  in  the  books  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  even  in  the  journals  and 
treatises  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reflection 
which  occurs  to  me  is,  that  much  of 
this  kind  of  argument  is  a  priori,  and 
treads,  moreover,  in  that  circle  which 
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logicians  warn  us  to  avoid.  We  are 
told,  as  I  have  said,  first,  that  as  nerv¬ 
ous  maladies  more  and  more  abound 
so  the  conditions  of  moden  life  must 
be  mischievous  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
as  modern  life  is  mischievous,  nervous 
maladies  must  be  on  the  increase; 
medical  writers  naturally  urge  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  opinions,  social  and  politi- 
cal  writers  the  latter.  The  two  propo¬ 
sitions  are  by  no  means  mutually 
exclusive,  but  they  can  no  more  prove 
each  other  than  Atlas  and  the  tortoise 
can  give  each  other  mutual  support. 
We  must  inquire  independently,  first, 
whether  there  be  any  such  increase; 
and  secondly,  whether,  if  so,  it  be  due 
to  modern  civilization. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  gibes  and  slaps  at  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  if  these  go  beyond  the  humors 
of  affection,  if  we  begin  really  to  think 
that  Scotland  and  England  have  begun 
to  be  ill  places  to  be  born  into,  we  have 
cause  for  discontent  indeed. 

Is  there,  then,  any  strong  evidence 
to  prove  that  nervous  maladies  show  a 
rate  of  increase  beyond  that  of  the 
population  ?  Before  we  consider  our 
reply,  we  must  allow  for  two  main 
sources  of  error — namely,  the  possible 
inclusion  under  this  head  of  maladies 
not  essentially  nervous  ;  and  secondly, 
the  increased  attention  which  all  mor¬ 
bid  states  now  receive  To  take  the 
latter  point  first,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  diseases 
called  prevent! ble,  such  as  tho  infec¬ 
tious  fevers,  it  is  alleged  of  all  diseases 
that  they  are  on  the  increase.  There 
is  a  bitter  erv  that  cancer  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  ;  thatTheart  diseases  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  ;  that  gout  is  ubiquitous  :  and 
nervous  diseases  come  in  for  a  like  ap¬ 
preciation.  There  would  appear  to  be 
some  general  influence  at  work  sharp¬ 
ening  our  apprehensions  in  these  mat¬ 
ters. 

Of  the  parallel  increase  of  such  mala¬ 
dies  to  that  of  the  population  I  have 
spoken,  but  1  must  now  call  to  mind  a 
source  of  increase  in  nervous  diseases, 
in  heart  diseases,  in  cancer  and  so  forth 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  rate  would  indicate.  There  is  no 
doubt  we  have  enormously  reduced  the 
death  rate  of  infectious  diseases,  partly 
by  better  medical  treatment,  partly  by 
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resorts  advertised  for  their  solace  and 
restoration  ? 

Well,  rich  and  idle  people  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number,  no  doubt,  and  they 
run,  as  they  always  did,  after  the  fash¬ 
ionable  fad  of  the  day ;  what  was 
“  liver”  fifty  years  ago  has  become 
“  nerves”  to  day.  Moreover  we  must 
remember  that  nervous  diseases  are 
long  diseases  and  as  a  rule  do  not  tend 
to  death  ;  so  that  one  patient  may  be  a 
lucrative  visitor  to  twenty  physicians, 
may  occupy  successive  beds  in  many 
hospitals,  or  may  wander  in  the  saloons 
of  half  the  cure-houses  of  Europe.  We 
must  remember  too  that  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  nervous  disease  is  restlessness, 
quackishness  and  craving  for  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  and  that  the  intellectual  acute¬ 
ness  of  many  of  these  sufferers,  the 
swift  transmission  of  news  by  the  press, 
and  the  facilities  of  modern  locomotion 
all  favor  the  neurotic  traffic.  In  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  the  neurotic  invalid  was 
more  of  a  home  pet,  who  lived  upon 
the  tenderness  of  friends  and  repaid 
their  sacrifices  in  good  advice,  in  wool¬ 
work,  in  voluminous  letter- writing  and 
in  the  extension  of  a  somewhat  peevish 
old  age. 

The  stir  in  neurotic  circles  first  be¬ 
an  with  the  womankind  ;  the  woman’s 
ootor  was  discovered  and  throve  might¬ 
ily  ;  the  suburban  sofa  was  exchanged 
for  the  back  parlors  of  Harley  Street ; 
irritable  spines  were  bumped  across 
Europe  to  Schwalbach  and  Franzens- 
bad  ;  and,  crude  as  these  fashions  were, 
they  were  better  than  pious  indolence 
and  the  perennial  drone  of  the  village 
apothecary. 

Then  came  the  New  Woman,  finding 
all  this  not  mannish  enough  ;  and  both 
sexes  began  to  chant  nerves  together, 
to  compare  symptoms,  to  speculate  to¬ 
gether  on  physiological  problems  and 
to  worry  out  their  cures  hand  in  hand. 
The  neurotic  of  former  days  had  barely 
heart  to  carry  his  malady,  none  to  carry 
the  remedies  also  ;  nowadays  we  are 
more  hopeful  or  less  resigned,  and,  as 
Dr.  Diafoirus  said  of  the  great  folks  of 
his  day,  the  vexatious  thing  about  us 
now  is  that  when  we  are  come  to  be  ill 
we  positively  insist  upon  our  physicians 
curing  us.  This  is  characteristic  of  our 
inquisitive  and  peremptory  generation  ; 


our  neurotics  have  begun  like  ghosts  to 
walk,  and  we  exclaim  that  the  earth  h 
full  of  them  1 

The  Milroy  Lecturer  of  this  year 
grew  quite  plaintive  on  the  subject  and 
hinted  darkly  at  ‘‘  selection  by  the 
microbe,”  which  this  desperate  man 
said  we  were  preventing  to  the  increase 
of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and 
of  race-decay.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  microbe  was  nice  enough  in  its 
ways  to  “  eliminate”  especially  thepnny 
or  the  maimed,  and  he  assumes  that 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  life 
which  is  ”  eliminating”  the  microbe  is 
doing  nothing  to  invigorate  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  or  to  resolve  the  discords  of 
aberrant  nervous  functions.  I  will  re¬ 
mind  you  again  that  we  must  die 
of  something  and  if  the  microbe  do 
not  eliminate  us  we  must  needs  go 
in  the  tail  of  other  diseases,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  train  of  the  so-called  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  nervous  system,  a  vast, 
vague,  and  most  heterogeneous  body, 
two-thirds  of  which  may  not  primarily 
consist  of  diseases  of  nervous  matter  at 
all. 

But,  says  another  distinguished  lec¬ 
turer,*  “  by  a  well-known  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion  the  brain  of  civilized  man  incresises 
in  complexity  .  .  .  which  must  lead  to 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  brain  and 
its  functions.”  He  says  also  the  brain 
must  be  “  more  and  more  easily  put  out 
of  order  as  any  very  complex  piece  of 
machinery.  ...  Is  there  any  one,” 
he  exclaims,  “  bold  enough  to  say  that 
neurotic  disease  is  decreasing  among 
us?  .  .  .  All  these  nervous  disorders 
point  to  the  same  fact  that  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  our  race  the  complex  brain  is 
becoming  more  and  more  unstable,  and 
more  prone  to  be  upset  by  faulty  sur¬ 
roundings  or  circumstances  which 
would  not  be  felt  by  a  more  stable 
organ.”  Then  assuming  the  increase 
of  nervous  disease,  the  lecturer  goes  on 
to  ”  arrive  at  the  reason  of  it.” 

Now,  as  Chaucer  has  well  observed, 
it  is  full  perilous,  and  always  was  of 
yore,  to  be  too  soon  ripe  and  bold,  as 
men  may  see  ;  yet  I  will  venture  upon 
the  part  of  the  bold  man  so  far  as  to 


*  Dr.  Blandford,  “  Address  to  tlie  SecUon 
of  Psychology,”  British  Medical  Association, 
Angast,  1894. 
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ask  a  few  more  (luestions,  for  this  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  ever  more  awful  ruin  of  our 
^er  more  complex  brain  would  drive 
any  man  from  his  natural  diffidence. 
Do  physicians  gravely  allege  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  organs  are 
in  the  nature  of  things  associated  with 
a  greater  proneness  to  derangement  and 
ruin  ? 

Do  educationists  gravely  allege  that 
the  exercise  of  organs  tends  on  the 
whole  to  their  decay?  “Evolution,” 
like  Mesopotamia,  is  too  blessed  a  word 
for  me,  or  I  would  have  tried  to  recall 
some  catch-words  about  the  “  instabil¬ 
ity  of  the  homogeneous I  would 
have  asked  whether,  ccsteris  paribus, 
the  stability  of  animal  organisms  in 
general  is  inversely  as  their  complex¬ 
ity;  1  would  have  ventured  to  probe 
the  fitness  of  the  analogy  between  a 
“complex  piece  of  machinery”  and  a 
complex  organism  which  is  its  own 
artificer,  and  which  contains  within  it¬ 
self  its  own  means  of  repair.  But  I 
will  be  content  to  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  experience  of  observant  men, 
whether  in  this  generation  our  bodies 
are  decaying  and  our  minds  unstrung? 

There  is  some  ground,  I  believe,  for 
the  assertion  that  dwelling  exclusively 
in  large  cities  is  tending  to  dwindle 
and  impoverish  the  bodily  health  of 
the  wage-earning,  or  permanently  resi¬ 
dent,  class  but  it  is  not  in  this  class 
that  the  effects  of  “  brain  pressure,” 
of  ambitious  projects,  of  business  com¬ 
petition,  of  pampered  aestheticism  are 
to  be  sought.  VV^ill  any  serious  person, 
looking  round  at  our  footballing  young 
men,  our  tennis-playing  and  bicycling 
young  women,  our  maturer  alpinists 
and  golfers  of  both  sexes,  our  “  An¬ 
cient  Mariners”  and  sporting  matrons, 
declare  that  the  standard  of  physical 
health  in  our  upper  and  middle  classes 
is  falling?  To  me,  at  any  rate,  their 
trials  and  pains  seem  to  agree  with 
them  mightily.  As  I  have  no  longer 
youth,  I  must  be  content  with  memory 
and  experience,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  sav  that  when  I  look  back  upon  the 
young  men  and  women  of  forty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  I  am  amazed  rather  at 
the  physical  splendor  and  dashing 
energy  of  our  young  friends  of  to-day. 
The  world  seems  to  have  filled  with 
Apollos  and  Dianas ;  cheap  food  and 


clothing,  improved  sanitation,  athletics 
which  bring  temperance  with  them, 
frequent  changes  of  air  and  scene,  and 
a  more  scientific  regulation  of  all  habits, 
seem  since  my  adolescence  to  have 
transformed  middle-class  youth  ;  and 
the  change  is  rapidly  spreading  down¬ 
ward. 

Women  especially  seem  to  be  changed 
for  the  better.  Freedom  to  live  their 
own  lives,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
their  faculties  in  a  liberal  education, 
which,  physically  put,  means  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  bruins  and  nerves, 
so  far  from  making  women  more  whim¬ 
sical  or  languorous,  seem  not  only  to 
have  given  them  new  charms  and  fresh¬ 
er  and  wider  interests  in  life,  but  also 
to  have  promoted  in  them  a  more  rapid 
and  continuous  flow  of  nervous  spirits, 
and  to  have  warmed  and  animated 
them  with  a  new  vitality  both  of  body 
and  mind. 

If  athletic  exercises  and  bodily  labor 
enlarge  and  develop  the  muscular 
frame,  why  do  we  cry  out  in  alarm 
that  mental  exercises  and  the  extension 
of  our  nervous  energies  will  destroy  our 
brains  ?  At  first  sight  surely  we  should 
have  a  contrary  apprehension.  A  dull 
and  unfurnished  mind  should  decay 
rather  than  one  quick  and  accom¬ 
plished.  Common  experience  tells  us 
that  it  is  not  'the  careful  statesman,  the 
contentious  advocate,  the  adventurous 
merchant,  but  the  man  who  has  made 
his  pile,  the  briefless  barrister,  the 
statesman  who  has  put  off  his  cares, 
who  break  down  in  health,  or  who  are 
saved  from  dissolution  by  importunate 
avocations.* 

A  relative  of  my  own,  bored  to  death 
in  a  remote  country  rectory,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  near  ninety  years  of  life  by  a 
perennial  quarrel  with  a  co-trustee  ; 
insomnia  was  the  very  stimulant  he  re¬ 
quired  :  a  disputed  point  of  ritual  has 
saved  many  a  country  gentleman  from 
an  apoplexy.  If  awful  instances  of 
damaged  nerves  are  quoted  to  us,  we 
may  well  reply  that  failures  must  come 
in  all  stales  of  society,  and  must  vary 
with  the  changing  characters  of  the 
prevailing  exercises.  Those  surgeons 

*  The  main  subject  of  this  essay  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  work  to  the  nervous  system  ;  distress 
and  anxiety  are  factors  rather  of  alimentary 
and  cardio-renal  than  of  nervous  disease. 
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whose  skill  is  engaged  in  bone-setling 
and  the  cure  of  sprains  do  not  say  that 
their  cases  prove  how  great  a  mischief 
is  done  to  society  by  the  fashions  of 
hunting,  polo  or  football  ;  nor  does  a 
man  who  hobbles  about  with  a  broken 
knee-cap  preach  sloth  from  his  own 
text. 

It  is  our  business  not  to  judge  by 
these  simple  enumerations,  but  rather 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  mut¬ 
ter,  and  to  inquire  whether  these  occa¬ 
sional  misfortunes  are  not  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  general  good.  There 
come  to  me,  as  to  other  physicians,  per¬ 
sons  suffering  from  “  over-pressure,” 
overwrought  students,  harassed  bread¬ 
winners,  disappointed  speculators  ;  we 
are  not  yet  in  the  ideal  life  where  men 
shall  work  and  none  shall  faint ;  but  a 
careful  analysis  will  reduce  such  exam¬ 
ples,  to  very  few  relatively  to  the  whole 
crowd  of  this  emulous  world,  will  show, 
moreover,  that  in  most  even  of  these  it 
is  rather  the  conditions  under  which 
work  is  done  than  the  work  itself  which 
is  mischievous.  A  woman,  tractable, 
affectionate  and  economical  creature 
as  she  is,  works  away  mechanically,  re- 
ardless  of  the  fertilizing  hours  of  rest, 
espising  food,  poisoning  her  nerves 
with  tea  and  her  blood  with  stuffy  air,* 
and  then  her  friends  cry  out  against 
”  competitions.”  A  “  City  man,”  on 
the  other  hand,  poisons  nerves  and 
blood  with  champagne,  stodges  his 
stomach  with  rich  food  thiee  times  a 
day,  feeds  his  mind  with  vulgar  shows 
and  the  “  dreams  of  avarice,”  finds  his 
recreation  in  Zola  and  the  Society  jour¬ 
nals,  and  then  tells  us,  forsooth,  that 
the  nineteenth  century  is  too  much  for 
his  nerves  :  so  the  world  wags.  The 
men  or  women  who,  having  inherited 
a  fairly  stable  nervous  system,  work 
their  brains  so  as  to  get  most  out  of 
them,  are  temperate  in  meat  and  drink, 
and  secure  their  own  portion  of  fresh 
air  ;  who 

“  Arm  their  constant  and  their  nobler  parts 

Against  giddy,  loose  suggestions,” 

and  who  keep  out  of  railway  accidents, 
may  fight  their  way  without  making 
for  the  doctor.  Carlyle  said  well : 


*  Vide  Mr.  Anberon  Herbert’s  article  on 
Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health,”  in  the  Gomtbm- 
POBABT  Rxtibw,  June,  1891. 
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”  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
will  keep  the  devil  out  of  one  but  hard 
labor.”  1  may  add  that  in  none  of  the 
branches  of  us  does  the  devil  so  readily 
perch  as  in  the  nervous  system,  ilor- 
bid  heredity  and  vice  apart,  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system  bears  ill-usage  at  least  as 
well  as  any  other  part  of  our  bodies  • 
it  certainly  needs  no  cockering.  In’ 
defeat  may  lie  our  best  education. 

Nay,  I  may  give  hostages  to  fortune 
and  be  judged  by  those  who  did  inherit’ 
a  neurotic  habit — by  men  like  Gordon, 
Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Heine,  Johnson! 
and  the  like,  all  victims  of  inherited 
nervous  maladies — and  still  carry  you 
with  me  when  I  declare  that,  in  spite 
of  the  inherited  flaws  in  their  nerves, 
their  achievements  were  no  less  than 
their  heavy  labors  and  chastisements. 

”  Ah  !”  the  reader  may  say,  “  I, 
too,  would  strive  mightily  in  heroic 
spheres,  but  I  am  devoured  piecemeal 
by  petty  worries.  Had  the  prophet  but 
bid  me  do  some  great  thing  !”  Yet  do 
not  the  cares  of  a  man  lie  on  the  level 
of  his  own  mind?  Repose  there  is 
none  for  us  until  we  are  gathered  into 
the  bosom  of  the  life-giving  earth  ;  the 
last  harvest- wain  has  nut  left  the  field 
when  the  first  plough  is  driven  into  the 
stubble.  And  if  to  labor  is  to  pray,  it 
shall  rather  purify  and  strengthen  than 
devour  us  :  if  in  some  moods  we  must 
grieve  for  the  fallen  and  oppressed,  iu 
other  moods  we  feel  that  even  in  our 
pains  we  are  one  with  the  plan  of  the 
world,  which  moves  after  all. 

But  the  burden  is  heavy  ;  the  world 
is  a  weary  Titan  ;  our  creeds  are  out¬ 
worn  ;  we  are  very  old,  and  our  dolls 
are  stuffed  with  sawdust ;  the  century 
is  waning,  and  big  causes  and  enduring 
pleasures  are  not  worth  while  ;  our  lean 
bodies  and  jaded  passions  need  stimu¬ 
lants  and  enticements,  and  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General  says  that  suicides  are  an¬ 
nually  increasing  in  number.  Leopaidi, 
Amiel,  Verlaine  and  the  De  Goncourts 
are  our  philosophers  ;  Gyp  and  Van 
Beers  are  our  artists. 

I  sometimes  wish  our  Jeremiahs  could 
be  dipped  for  a  day  into  the  midst  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  not  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  elegiacs  of  recluse  scholars, 
or  in  the  letters  of  dilettanti,  but  as 
Hogarth  and  Swift  saw  it  in  its  heart¬ 
less  corruption,  its  gross  viciousuess. 
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barbarity  and  heathenism.  Who  that 
knows  that  century  will  prate  of  our 
apathy  and  senescence?  As  for  our 
moody  passions,  carnal  curiosities,  sen¬ 
timental  cynicisms,  half-ludicrous  de¬ 
spairs,  do  we  not  know  them  well  ? 
Are  they  not  rather  the  stock-in-trade 
of  Byronic  youth,  the  phase  of  Werther- 
ism  which  vain,  sensitive  and  imagina¬ 
tive  young  men  live  through  and  look 
back  upon  with  a  humorous  shame  ; 
seeing,  with  some  inward  satisfaction, 
that  it  came  of  the  torturing  presence 
of  an  ideal  which  they  petulantly  tried 
to  ignore  ? 

All  this  talk  of  decadence  is  a  wild 
absurdity,  the  Wertherism  of  the  young 
West,  this  West  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  dogmas  of  its  childhood  and  the 
splendid  barbarities  of  its  teens  ;  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  secular  manhood, 
saving  a  few  gleams  on  the  way,  is  but 
now  beginning  to  know  the  light.  It 
is  our  new  self-consciousness  which  dis¬ 
turbs  ns  ;  we  have  not  fully  learned 
how  to  use  our  new  dominion  over  the 
ministries  of  Nature  to  the  worthiest 
ends. 

Have  we  then  no  reason  for  fear? 
.\re  all  things  for  the  best  in  the  best 
possible  of  nervous  systems?  By  no 
means :  in  my  judgment  things  are 
getting  no  worse  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
conditions  of  our  nervous  functions  are 
bettering  year  by  year  ;  but  to  say  that 
there  is  not- much  to  be  done,  that  there 
are  not  obvious  evils  to  be  removed, 
and  means  of  good  to  be  organized, 
would  be  an  absurd  optimism,  1  have 
said  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood,  not  in  the  chamber  of  senil¬ 
ity,  nor  even  in  the  fullilment  of  matu¬ 
rity. 

The  education  of  our  children  is  for 
the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
not  only  ignore  the  science  of  education 
and  undergo  no  training  for  the  work, 
but  are  in  that  stage  of  ignorance  when 
scientific  methods  are  angrily  defied  : 
ordinary  men  and  women  too  often  use 
up  their  nervous  excitability  in  mo¬ 
mentary  reactions,  shirking  continuous 
effort  as  they  have  always  done,  and 
long  will  continue  to  do ;  and  our 
angels  are  often  ineffectual  still. 

But  this  is  to  say  not  that  our  nerves 
are  used  too  much,  but  that  they  are 
not  used  enough.  There  is  no  more 


pretentious  nonsense  than  the  cry  that 
our  nerves  are  too  sensitive,  too  excit¬ 
able.  It  is  of  no  use  to  be  angry  with 
an  individual  fool,  but  one  is  tempted 
to  be  angry  with  the  man  or  woman 
who  bewails  his  nervous  excitability. 
May  I  ask  what  is  the  virtue  of  nerves 
but  to  be  excitable? — the  more  excit¬ 
able  the  more  efficient ;  as  the  race¬ 
horse  differs  from  an  ass,  so  is  man 
civilized  by  virtue  of  this  very  excita¬ 
bility  of  his  nerves.  What  does  sword¬ 
play  mean,  or  political  debate,  the  fine 
line  of  the  painter,  the  rare  intonation 
of  the  violinist — what  mean  these  but 
the  most  exquisite  excitability  of  the 
nerves?  Nervous  tension,  like  muscu¬ 
lar  tension  or  any  other  such  function, 
may  no  doubt  be  heedlessly  pushed  to 
extreme  fatigue,  especially  if  the  im¬ 
pressions  be  too  uniform  ;  but  the  risk 
of  error  is  small  when  1  repeat  that  the 
quickening  of  the  nerves,  like  that  of 
any  other  organ,  tends  not  to  weaken¬ 
ing,  but  to  strength.  Great  artists 
have  found  that  fatigue  is  averted  not 
by  breaking  up  their  works,  but  by 
changes  of  mode  in  their  calls  upon  our 
attention. 

It  were,  I  think,  no  paradox  to  say 
that  by  virtue  of  its  more  and  mote 
complete  adaptation  to  the  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  kinds  of  social  pressure — that 
is  to  say,  of  its  very  complexity — the 
nervous  tissue,  delicate  as  it  is,  exqui¬ 
site  as  it  is,  shows  a  tenacity  and  per¬ 
sistence  beyond  most  others.  Old  age 
rarely  enters  by  the  paths  of  the  nerves, 
or  finds  its  first  seat  in  the  cerebral 
centres  :  if  the  circulation  he  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  excretions  do  not  fail, 
the  brain  of  old  persons  retains  a  mar¬ 
vellous  efficiency. 

And,  if  we  turn  to  the  young,  al¬ 
though  in  our  topsy-turvy  education 
we  traverse  the  order  of  Nature  and, 
instead  of  discovering  aptitudes  and 
following  the  openings  of  the  budding 
intelligence,  stamp  into  it  the  abstract 
conclusions  of  adult  reason,  thereby 
choking  the  curious  love  of  particular 
knowledge  which  few  youngsters  are 
without ;  yet  blunderers  and  crammers 
as  we  are,  both  in  this  respect  and  in 
the  abuse  of  examination  and  scholar¬ 
ship  systems,  the  instances  of  direct 
mischief  are  relatively  few. 

The  general  answer  to  those  who 
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prate  of  our  over-educated  and  over¬ 
pressed  boys  and  girls  is  “  Fudge.” 
We  do  our  best  to  hurt  them  by  our 
clumsy  and  indiscriminate  methods, 
and  we  do  some  harm  here  and  there  ; 
but  happily  there  is  a  fund  of  elasticity 
and  insouciance  in  healthy  youth  which, 
blunder  as  we  may,  we  cannot  crush. 
I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  natu¬ 
rally  healthy  undergraduates  exhausted 
by  intense  study  extending  over  some 
years  ;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  in 
even  these  1  suspect  want  of  exercise, 
fresh  air  and  change  of  subject  were 
more  to  be  blamed  than  study  it¬ 
self. 

It  is  alleged  that  men  and  women 
who  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
schools  are  so  exhausted  by  their  prema¬ 
ture  labors  as  rarely  to  excel  in  the 
world  afterward.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  I  believe  of  mental  eminence 
what  the  late  Dr.  Morgan  of  Manches¬ 
ter  proved  of  athletic  eminence,  that 
the  injury  done  is  much  less  than  is 
supposed.  Again,  let  us  ask  what  men 
mean  by  worldly  success,  and  wliat 
qualities  academical  distinction  indi¬ 
cates?  Those  of  us  who  live  in  uni¬ 
versities  are  honored  by  the  friendship 
of  both  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
academic  distinction  ;  some  of  them 
we  have  about  us,  others  go  to  and  fro 
in  the  world.  Of  these  I,  at  least,  have 
found  that  the  subsequent  careers  have 
been  much  what  one 'would  have  ex¬ 
pected  of  their  several  characters  and 
endowments ;  and,  although  these 
careers  have  frequently  been  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  their  education,  I  can¬ 
not  remember  one,  as  I  write,  which 
has  been  directly  spoiled.  A  weak, 
awkward,  or  slow  man  is  not  made 
uick-witted  or  adroit  by  virtue  of  his 
egree.  It  is  no  injustice  to  say  that 
even  among  First-class  men  the  major¬ 
ity  are  endowed  rather  with  acquisitive 
pow'er  than  with  genius,  and  are  meet 
for  the  rewards  of  plodding  industry. 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
show  that  natural  parts  of  certain  kinds 
may  be  more  or  less  incompatible  with 
academic  successes.  But,  after  all  al¬ 
lowances  thus  made,  I  believe  that  if 
the  lives  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
First-class  men  were  tabulated,  the  roll 
would  be  one  of  remarkable  brilliancy 
and  contain  little  evidence  of  artiticiaV 
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decay.*  No  men  pass  through  a  more 
arduous  ordinary  course  than  the  medi¬ 
cal  students,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
the  students  in  my  own  department 
show  no  sign  of  degeneracy. 

Well,  but  what  of  the  suicides?  If 
it  be  true  that  these  acts  are  more  fre¬ 
quent— and  it  may  be  true — before  set¬ 
ting  the  fact  down  as  an  evidence  of 
increasing  nervous  overstrain,  we  must 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  prevalent 
modes  of  contemporary  thought.  Of 
the  suicides  due  to  insanity  I  will  say 
no  more  than  I  have  said  of  the  insan¬ 
ity  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  of  the  rest  we 
must  not  fall  into  the  facile  diagnosis 
of  ”  Temporary  Insanity.”  We  must 
remember  that  social  bonds  are  loosen¬ 
ing  in  certain  directions  more  rapidly, 
perhaps,  than  they  are  rebinding  us  m 
other  and  compensatory  directions. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  fora  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  fairly  true  to  state  that  up 
to  our  own  times  the  consolidation  of 
society  and  the  integration  of  its  forces 
have  depended  upon  pressure  external 
to  our  political  systems  ;  social  order 
has  been  maintained  by  the  ascendancy 
of  priests,  kings  or  judges,  that  is  to 
say,  by  coercion  rather  than  by  cohe¬ 
sion  ;  for  in  the  last  resort  all  these 
powers  rested  upon  supernatural  sanc¬ 
tions.  Nay,  even  the  humble  offices  of 
my  own  calling  were  formerly  dis¬ 
charged  in  concert  with  jinns  and 
other  supernatural  agents  ;  nor  have 
we  yet  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of  a 
certain  tricky  spirit  called  “  Nature” 
to  help  out  our  therapeutics. 

Now,  by  some  strange  paradox,  as 
our  science  haa  become  heliocentric  and 
cosmocentric,  our  once  cosmic  ethical 
systems  have  become  more  and  more 
geocentric. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  for 
satisfaction,  but  it  is  one  which  we 
must  see  if  we  take  our  heads  out  of 
the  sand.  No  thoughtful  man  can  join 
in  the  services  of  one  of  the  great  col- 

*  Since  these  pages  were  written  the  Master 
of  Trinity  Hall  has  pointed  oat  to  me  in  de¬ 
tail  that,  whatever  their  worldly  honors,  near¬ 
ly  all  the  leaders  of  the  tripos  are  remarkable 
men  in  after-life,  and  that  the  examples,  some 
of  them  bat  too  well  known,  of  oonspicnons 
physical  failare  have  oocarred  in  men  “  marked 
oat  by  Nature  for  destraction.  There  are  men 
in  whom  great  intellect  is  associated  with  phy- 
sical  frailty." 
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lege  chapels  or  cathedral  churches,  in- 
expressibly  touching  as  they  are,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that,  although  they  happily 
survive  to  lift  up  our  hearts  and  inspire 
our  devotion,  and  thus  provide  a  refuge 
in  time  of  trouble  and  change,  yet  that 
the  spirit  which  created  them  has  van¬ 
ished.  It  seems  now  beyond  the  power 
of  ail  archbishop,  or  of  the  bench  of 
'bishops,  to  write  even  one  touching  and 
spontaneous  prayer,  however  brief ; 
and  our  new  churches,  if  new  we  may 
call  them,  are  as  like  the  old  ones  as 
Signor  Garelli’s  copies  are  like  the  can¬ 
vases  of  llaphael  and  Botticelli. 

Those  whose  eyes  are  open  know 
that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
forces  of  social  order  are  no  longer  ex¬ 
ternal  to  us — we  no  longer  regard  the 
priesthood  as  the  depository  of  truth, 
or  kings  as  rulers  by  divine  right ;  men 
are  thinking  for  themselves,  and  gov¬ 
erning  themselves  ;  and  modern  young 
ladies,  Mrs.  Crackenthope  tells  us,  are 
setting  even  Mrs.  Grundy  at  defiance. 
Tliati  internal  bonds,  forces  of  social 
cohesion,  of  mutual  help  and  brother¬ 
hood,  are  drawing  us  together  within 
ourselves,  and  are  filling  the  place  of 
external  authority,  as,  on  the  death  of 
a  father,  a  family  learns  to  govern  it¬ 
self  in  mutual  dependence,  is  happily 
to  be  seen  also  ;  but  meanwhile,  in  this 
state  of  transition,  the  repulsions  and 
discontents  of  individuals  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  outward  control  and  support 
will  result  here  and  there  in  anarchy  of 
many  kinds,  in  bewilderments,  blights 
and  desolations. 

It  is  very  well  to  insist  that  the  play 
of  mind  about  our  social  concerns  shall 
befree and  disinterested  ;  butconstruc- 
tive  instincts  cannot  always  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  bonds  are  still  bonds  al¬ 
though  wrought  under  other  auspices. 
It  is  in  service  after  all  that  we  find 
our  freedom  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  discipline  lies  the  key  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  cure  of  nervous  perturbations. 

I  have  said  that  nerves  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  excitability  ;  I  do  not  know 
what  “  over-excitable”  nerves  are  ;  I 
have  never  seen  such  things  :  excitabil¬ 
ity  is  their  business.  If  1  am  told  that 
thrills,  tensions,  susceptibilities,  senti¬ 
mentalities,  moodiness,  fretfulness  sig¬ 
nify  nerves  of  too  subtle  a  fibre  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  1  reply  that  such  nerves  are 


not  over-  but  under-sensitive  ;  as  in 
writer’s  cramp  the  muscles  are  not  too 
powerful,  but  too  weak.  No  one  will 
assert  that  impressionable  children  are 
really  more  sensitive  than  adults  ;  on 
the  contrary,  their  bluntness  often  sur¬ 
prises  the  casual  observer  ;  it  is  well 
known  to  physicians  that  neurotic  per¬ 
sons  commonly  present  measurable  de¬ 
fects  of  touch,  sight  and  other  senses, 
and,  vibrating  with  sensibility  as  they 
may  seem  to  be,  betray  a  like  bluntness 
to  the  wider  sympathies — an  incapacity 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
heedlessness  and  self-absorption  of 
highly  imaginative  persons  or  of  deep 
thinkers. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  a  very  loose 
and  paradoxical  fashion  that  “  geniuses” 
%re  mostly  mad.  No  definitions  are 
given  of  genius,  nor  of  madness  ;  or,  if 
attempted,  no  pains  are  taken  to  keep 
within  them.  Semi-mythical  poten¬ 
tates,  such  as  Saul  and  Solomon,  and 
dullards  such  as  Somerville  and  Carlo 
Dolci,  are  assumed  to  be  ‘‘  mad  gen¬ 
iuses  boon  companions,  such  as 
Burns,  social  rebels,  such  as  Shelley, 
are  assumed  to  be  mad  ;  even  celibacy 
is  gravely  adduced  as  evidence  of  mad¬ 
ness  :  the  young  poet,  who  gets  rid  of 
the  stings  of  passion  by  throwing  them 
into  verse,  is  set  down  as  a  ”  sexual 
pervert,”  while  the  dissolute  man  about 
town  exhibits  the  sanity  of  mediocrity. 
Negative  examples,  such  as  Goethe, 
Scott  or  Wordsworth,  are  ignored.  In 
the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  a  man  of 
mark  is  not  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
genius  unless  he  can  show  some  claims 
to  insanity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  streak  of  this  malady  ensures  for  very 
dull  dogs  a  welcome  into  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle.  We  are  told  by  pedants  that 
‘‘  genius  is  an  abnormality  well,  for 
that  matter,  so  is  virtue  :  we  are  told 
that  to  be  touched  by  a  far-off  note  is 
a  sign  of  insane  aberration  ;  and  yet, 
as  Dr.  Parry  observes,*  ‘‘  we  build  our 
new  constitutions  out  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  whose  heads  have  been  cut  off.’ 
But  I  will  waste  no  more  words  on  this 
foolish  discussion  ;  I,  will  not  inquire 
where  the  malady  may  lie  between  the 
observer  and  the  observed  :  that  genius 
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and  wickedness  or  madness  are  incom¬ 
patible  no  one  has  alleged  ;  that  the 
psychology  of  the  journalist  may  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  sense  of  humor  we 
begin  to  suspect. 

And  yet  after  all,  you  will  say,  men 
and  women,  geniuses  or  not,  do  mani¬ 
fest  certain  obvious  characters  which 
we  call  “  nervous  over-excitability,” 
and  how  are  these  to  be  interpreted  ? 

The  interpretation  lies  in  this,  that 
so-called  ”  over-excitability”  means  de¬ 
fective  control.  It  is  not  that  the 
nerves  of  a  part  are  too  excitable,  but 
that  the  impressions  are  prematurely 
dissipated.  One  man  who  is  pushed, 
knocks  the  pusher  down  out  of  hand  ; 
another  who  is  pushed,  no  less  keenly 
conscious  of  the  push,  takes  up  the  im¬ 
pression  into  his  mind,  and  com^mres 
it  with  multitudes  of  like  previous  im¬ 
pressions,  and,  until  he  has  given  a 
value  to  the  event,  he  appears  passive. 
Would  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  say 
that  the  passive  man  is  not  the  less  but 
the  more  sensitive  ?  The  sensibility  of 
the  latter  ranges  over  a  wider  field  of 
activity,  and  results  in  actions  of  far 
larger  importance  ;  that  of  the  former 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  re¬ 
sults  in  a  thoughtless  act  which  may  be 
useless  or  even  disastrous  to  him.  Per¬ 
sons  there  are,  no  doubt,  who  have 
control  enough  to  prevent  a  mere  me¬ 
chanical  and  instant  waste  of  energy, 
but  not  minds  enough  to  carry  impres¬ 
sions  into  future  action  ;  these  we  call 
“irresolute,”  and,  because  the  sus¬ 
pense  is  tormenting,  we  call  them 
“highly  nervous,”  and  so  forth  :  in 
truth,  however,  they  present,  not  nerv¬ 
ous  excess,  but  defect  or  dulness  of  the 
nervous  fibres  which  should  connect 
impressions,  relate  values  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  issues  of  action.  Using  the 
woras  ‘‘  action”  or  “  doing”  in  the 
widest  sense,  we  must  admit  that  in 
action  alone  can  man  be  judged,  and 
in  action  alone  is  he  useful  to  the 
world  ;  but  the  wider  and  more  rapid 
the  range  of  his  nervous  undulations, 
the  better  his  service. 

It  is  not  then  by  impressions  which 
are  fleeting,  but  by  those  which  pene¬ 
trate  and  endure,  that  we  measure  the 
degrees  of  excitability  and  perfection 
of  our  nervous  systems.  As  we  become 
more  and  more  able  to  subordinate  the 


impressions  of  the  moment,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  our  stores  of  previous 
impressions,  wo  learn  that  momentary 
realities,  keen  as  they  are,  must  take 
their  places  in  the  larger  sequences  of 
that  beautiful  instrument  which  har¬ 
monizes  our  joys  and  resolves  our  dis¬ 
cords  ;  we  learn  anew  that  haj)pine88 
lies  in  the  pleasures  which  abide,  and 
in  the  selection  of  permanent  beauty 
and  truth  from  the  bitter-sweet  of  pass¬ 
ing  delights,  and  from  the  gaudy  and 
evanescent  charms  which  offend  the  eye 
that  dwells  upon  the  larger  elements 
of  design. 

Seme  there  are,  no  doubt,  who.  de¬ 
siring  expression  more  than  serenity 
and  order,  and  growth  and  adventure 
rather  than  stability,  would  not  shrink 
from  something  forced  and  exaggerated 
to  secure  them.  We  might  roughly 
say  that  persons  whose  temperament  is 
romantic  find  more  delight  in  vivacity 
and  change,  than  in  permanence  and 
intensity.  These  are  questions  of  meas¬ 
ure,  and  of  that  useful  conflict  between 
the  reformer  and  the  conservative,  the 
“individualist”  and  the  “socialist,” 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  hustings, 
“  secures  progress  with  order  it  is 
well  that  discontents  should  prevent 
apathy  and  monotony.  But  no  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  human  mind  will  live  by 
vivid  expression  which  are  not  mould¬ 
ed  in  the  main  on  the  larger  lines  of 
that  intellectualized  passion  which 
alone  can  give  abiding  pleasure.  As 
the  common  mind  of  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  by  sifting  and  sublimating  its 
experience  and  conceptions,  discovers 
its  classic  thinkers  and  its  classic  art¬ 
ists,  so,  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
man,  should  experience  be  refined  and 
conceptions  enlarged  until  our  desires 
and  pleasures  are  purged  of  their  grosser 
and  more  transient  accidents. 

The  discipline  which  leads  us  to  avoid 
the  eddies  of  the  current  and  to  move 
in  the  larger  periods  of  human  life  and 
thought,  which  reveals  to  us  the  fugi¬ 
tive  and  deceitful  nature  of  selfish  grati¬ 
fications  and  the  abiding  joy  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  higher  ideas,  is  medicine  for 
neuroses.  We  preach  no  seif-denial 
for  its  own  sake;  but  renunciation  of 
the  harlotries  and  enchantments  which 
minister  to  transient  joys  in  oblivion 
of  the  future.  If  it  be  true  that  our 
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animal  spirits  are  less  buoyant  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  we  shall  not  won¬ 
der  that  an  interval  of  disillusion  should 
lie  between  the  brave  and  splendid  im¬ 
pulses  of  national  youth,  and  the  age 
when  wo  shall  realize  not  only  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  but  also  the  more  spacious 
freedom  and  the  finer  ideals  of  the  new 
order ;  when  men  shall  know  that  so¬ 
cieties  are  not  mere  congeries  of  indi¬ 
viduals  bound  together  by  external  co¬ 
ercion,  but  organized  bodies,  subsisting 
by  the  cohesion  and  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  alt  their  parts.  In  such  a  so¬ 
ciety  alt  parts  will  be  so  moulded  by 
the  pressure  and  continual  adaptation 
of  each,  that  each  will  find  its  own 
good  in  the  general  good,  and  will 
therefore  instinctively  subordinate  its 
own  action,  and  find  indeed  its  own 
functions  infinitely  multiplied  in  the 
harmonized  activities  of  the  whole. 
This  unity  we  have  long  seen  on  small- 
erscales  in  guilds,  regiments  and  ships, 
in  public  schools  and  universities,  and 
the  like  associations,  in  which  a  new 
spirit  springs  up  which  so  animates  the 
whole  body  that  each  member  of  it 
lives  only  in  his  union  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  finds  his  honor  in  devotion 
to  the  brotherhood.  As  no  loyal  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  a  body  acts  off-hand  as  his 
own  momentary  pleasure  may  tempt 
him,  so  the  body  itself  is  careful  to  see 
that  the  defects  or  misfortunes  of  its 
several  units  are  healed  or  allayed  ;  for 
hindrance  or  failure  in  its  parts  will 
weaken  or  defeat  the  concerted  action 
of  the  whole.  I  speak  as  a  physiolo¬ 
gist  when  I  say  that  in  the  growth  of 
higher  and  more  penetrating  concep¬ 
tions  of  national  life,  and  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  sense  of  security,  efficiency 
and  vigor  which  result  from  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  shall  find  the  cure  for  the 
irregular  nervous  outbursts,  moods  of 
despondency  and  waste  of  effort  which 
we  certainly  have  continual  cause  to 
lament;  although  1  decline  to  admit 
they  are  either  increasing  or  are  the 
peculiar  consequences  of  modern  civ¬ 
ilization.  Incontinence  of  nerve-actions 
under  the  provocations  of  pleasure  or 
pB.\a—sensibiliie8  d  fleur  de  peau — are 
no  necessary  mark  of  dissolution  but 
of  immaturity  rather  :  indeed,  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  peace  which 
comes  not  of  self-restraint  and  serenity 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXL,  No.  5. 


but  of  stagnation  ;  and  foul  growths 
appear  more  readily  in  stagnant  waters 
than  in  babbling  brooks,  however  shal¬ 
low.  In  those  works  of  great  art 
which  are  “  criticisms  of  life,”  we  find 
our  chief  delight  in  a  fervor  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  defies  too  still  and  austere 
a  composure,  but  which  fails  to  disturb 
our  sense  of  that  measure  and  breadth 
of  conception  which  ensure  us  against 
the  unruliness  of  the  hour.  Thus  we 
have  a  sense  of  the  many  in  the  one  ; 
of  life  without  death. 

No  rate  of  activity,  which  we  can 
foresee,  will  be  dangerous  to  human 
and  social  life  if  society  provide  that  it 
do  not  suffer  as  a  whole  by  collisions 
and  injuries  in  its  parts  ;  this  it  must 
secure,  not  on  the  whole  by  slackening 
its  rates  of  speed,  but  by  economizing 
and  combining  its  constituent  forces 
for  larger  and  larger  ends. 

There  is  no  more  brutal  and  hopeless 
counsel  than  to  apply  crude  Darwinism 
to  men  and  women,  and  to  compare  in¬ 
dividual  lives  in  human  societies  with 
the  several  rivalries  of  the  beasts  :  that 
weak  lives  were  not  trampled  down  in 
the  onward  march  of  the  people  is  a 
hideous  regret ;  and  it  is  no  less  an 
error  to  hold  that  a  mature  society  can 
tlourish  upon  such  an  advantage. 
Every  fainting  man  or  child  is  a  loose 
link  in  society,  and,  happily,  our  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  better  than  the  precepts 
•  of  some  of  us.  By  the  great  work  of 
public  health  we  are  bringing  it  about 
that  no  child  shall  begin  life  with  pre- 
ventible  disease,  and  our  weakly  chil¬ 
dren  are  as  often  crippled  as  killed  by 
preventible  disease;  bad  rearing  andi 
the  microbe  maim  as  often  as  they 
“eliminate:”  by  educational  reforms,, 
which  as  yet  are  rather  insight  than  in 
action,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  repiess 
but  to  intensify  the  nervous  faculties  of 
our  young  men  and  women  ;  and  this 
we  shall  attain,  not  by  quickening  only 
the  nervous  apparatus  which  lies  near 
the  surface  by  casual  and  transient 
stimulants,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
broaden  and  enrich  their  minds  by 
those  more  systematic  and  penetrating 
exercises  which  call  forth  vibrations 
from  the  inward  nervous  structures  and 
harmonize  the  elements  of  action  iu 
wider  and  wider  orders  of  perception 
and  response. 
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Oar  fault  is  not  that  our  superficial 
nerves  are  too  keen,  but  that  we  stop 
there— that  we  satisfy  ourselves  by  min¬ 
istering  only  to  the  impressions  which 
are  skin-deep  and  transitory— that  we 
leave  vast  inner  tracts  of  the  nervous 
system  uncultivated  :  within  a  quest¬ 
ing  and  sensitive  skin  we  conceal  a  rich 
inheritance  of  nervous  instruments  and 
potencies  which  wo  leave  in  callousness 
and  stupidity  ;  and  then  we  say  that 
we  are  dying  of  nervous  excitability  ! 
Can  we  suppose  that  these  neglected 
faculties  will  die  unavenged  ? 

If  we  are  so  idle  that  the  articles  of 
our  newspapers  must  be  chopped  up 
into  little  spicy  bits  for  consumption, 
and  the  songs  of  our  people  into  scrappy 
reiterant  rhythms  which  hop  along  the 
ground  ;  if  in  the  theatre  we  will  not 
imagine  even  a  hansom  cab  or  a  pump 
unless  it  be  brought  upon  the  stage  ;  if 
our  survey  of  life  is  so  narrow  that  we 
are  awake  to  nothing  beyond  the  bustle 
of  the  day  ;  if  our  perception  of  purity 
and  charity  is  so  blunt  that  the  more 
exalted  virtues  seem  incredible  and  fan¬ 
tastic  ;  if  our  imaginations  are  so  blind 
that  nothing  beyond  the  present  has 
any  meaning  for  ns  ;  if  our  minds  are 
so  dull  that  we  fail  to  perceive  the 
springs  and  the  promise  of  the  life 
within  and  around  us,  then  I  reply 
that  we  are  suffering,  not  from  too 
much  culture  of  our  nervous  systems, 
but  from  too  little  ;  not  from  over-edu- 
cation,  but  from  wantonness  ;  not  from 
overstrain  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  from 
petty  quarrelling  in  the  rank  and  file  ; 
not  from  the  awe  of  a  time  and  destiny 
too  great  for  us,  but  from  a  pusillani¬ 
mous  fear  of  arms  and  a  cowardly  love 
of  ease  ;  not  from  new  illumination, 
but  from  old  conceit. 

Every  poet  knows  that  to  intellectual- 
ize  his  emotions  by  the  practise  of  his 
art  brings  him  strength  and  peace  : 
had  Carlyle  distilled  his  prodigal  fury 
in  the  matter  of  cock-crowing  into  an 
ode  on  this  heroic  fowl,  or  written  a 
treatise  upon  the  music  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  he  would  thereby  have  purged 
his  own  passions  and  spared  those  of 
his  friends. 

Many  of  my  readers  know  what  is 
meant  in  the  language  of  physiologists 
by  the  term  “  reflex  action” — that  is, 
a  short  circuit  between  excitement  and 
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reaction,  without  intervention  of  the 
brain,  by  which  we  are  enabled  auto¬ 
matically  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  As  such  a  process  is  iden¬ 
tically  repeated  attention  ceases,  and 
the  brain,  passive  at  first,  gradually 
loses  even  consciousness  of  the  reac¬ 
tion.  In  times  of  rapid  development 
of  material  advantages,  whether  it  be 
the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus,  or  of  King  Solomon, 
the  frequent  readjustment  of  external 
conditions  causes  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  those  adaptations  in  which  the  mind 
ceases  to  participate.  These  delegated 
activities  secure  rapid  adaptation  to 
circumstances  with  economy  of  nervous 
energy,  but  in  the  growth  of  such  hab¬ 
its  we  are  exposed  to  two  kinds  of  dan¬ 
ger.  The  first  is  that  by  an  increase 
of  such  habits  we  give  hostages  to  for¬ 
tune  ;  we  create  needs,  the  repeated 
satisfaction  of  which  establishes  reflex 
actions  which  cease  to  give  conscious 
pleasure,  but  when  unsatisfied  cause 
painful  desire.  The  wise  man  there¬ 
fore  takes  heed  that  he  may  create 
these  habits  only  in  so  far  as  they  ate 
permanently  beneficial  to  himself  and 
to  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  and 
sets  free  his  conscious  attention  for 
higher  ends.  The  second  danger  is 
that,  in  times  of  leisure,  security,  and 
command  of  material  means,  the  mind, 
passively  amused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
these  sensational  phases,  may  slacken 
in  its  own  proper  pursuits.  Not  only 
thus  does  the  mind  sink  from  its  high¬ 
er  estate,  but,  as  these  local  gratifica¬ 
tions  become  habitual  and  attention 
flags,  the  demand  for  new  stimulants, 
or  for  more  provoking  forms  of  the  old, 
is  imperative.  Thus  a  world  of  arti¬ 
ficers  is  employed  to  supply  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  mere  novelty  as  such,  and  to 
find  excitement  for  jaded  appetites— 
‘‘  mean  handiwork  of  craftsman,  cook, 
or  groom.”  Unused  to  provide  for  its 
own  wants,  the  mind  now  expects  to  be 
entertained,  and,  if  the  show  cease  for 
a  time,  we  are  “  bored  now,  to  be 
.bored  is  the  sure  sign  of  an  inactive 
mind.  Thus  we  are  committed  to  a 
chase  after  sensations  ever  new,  ever 
more  and  more  piquant ;  in  order  that 
the  mind  may  be  passively  amused, 
novels  and  the  drama  must  be  more 
and  more  provoking,  social  converse 
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more  and  more  highly  spiced,  and 
the  works  of  painter  and  sculptor  more 
and  more  meretricious.  The  captaiu 
of  legions  idly  regards  the  games  and 
skirmishes  of  the  outposts.  ^  • 

This  is  the  danger  of  our  time,  our 
pleasures  flitting  and  stinging  upon  our 
skins  and  our  minds  in  the  distance 
delicately  and  idly  amused  :  but  nov¬ 
elty  cannot  be  perennial  or  stimulants 
forever  intensified  ;  the  reactions  which 
were  pleasures  become  organized  into 
mere  pertinacious  instincts,  and  our 
minds,  no  longer  roused  even  to  atten¬ 
tion,  grow  empty  and  cold. 

“  The  world  hums  through  us — the 
beautiful  dangerous  world.”  If  it  hum 
through  us,  if  it  be  drawn  within  the 
loom  of  the  higher  nervous  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  humming  is  transmuted  and 
recreated  into  higher  products  :  too 
often  the  hum  does  not  reach  our  inner 
being,  but,  breaking  only  upon  the 
more  superficial  parts  of  ns,  is  spent  as 
it  came,  making  no  new  music  and 
leaving  us  no  better  than  before. 

The  secret  of  health  and  the  secret 
of  virtue,  which  is  the  health  of  the 
mind,  are  happily  one  ;  and  it  lies  in 
the  concern  of  the  active  intellect  with 
the  sensations  which  beat  upon  us  with¬ 
out.  No  nervous  excitability  can  be 
too  keen,  no  thrill  of  passion  too  vivid 
if  we  draw  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
superficial  ”  reflexes,”  into  the  frame 
of  that  supreme  artificer  the  construc¬ 


tive  imagination  of  man  :  *  without 
the  selecting  and  refining  action  of  this 
marvellous  faculty,  a  succession  of 
transient  pleasures  is  but  vanity  and 
dissipation  ;  organized  by  it,  every 
passing  impression  yields  some  precious 
element  to  its  magistery. 

“  I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  yonr  more  habitnal  sway.” 

All  ages  have  their  dangers  ;  happily 
each  age  carries  with  it  the  remedy.  If 
no  longer  we  exercise  our  souls  in  epic 
poetry  or  in  the  spacious  wastes  of 
metaphysics,  yet  intellectual  life  has 
never  been  so  keen  as  now,  and  few  of 
us  can  wholly  escape  the  contagion. 
As  we  intellectualize  our  pleasures  we 
measure  and  compare  them,  and,  carry¬ 
ing  the  records  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  central  seat  of  reason,  we  weave  in 
the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  In  this 
noble  exercise,  in  this  gymnastic  of  the 
mind,  we  knit  together  the  parts  of 
our  nervous  system,  and  nourish  the 
centres  in  which  they  have  their  seat ; 
in  this  concert  and  ordination  lies  the 
physical  basis  of  that  self-control  and 
sanity  which  come,  not  of  sparing  our¬ 
selves,  not  of  shrinking  from  the  rude 
tests  of  the  world,  but  of  courage,  labor 
and  patience.  It  is  in  the  battle,  in¬ 
deed,  rather  than  in  the  fruits  of  vic¬ 
tory,  that  we  find  the  precious  extract 
which  is  the  medicine  for  the  malady  of 
our  generation. — Contemporary  Review. 


KUCHING. 


BY  J.  LAWSON. 


Riding  at  anchor  in  the  outer  road 
of  Singapore,  with  three  we.eks  of  idle¬ 
ness  on  hand,  I  cast  about  how  best  to 
pass  the  time  ;  and  finding  two  coast¬ 
ers  on  the  eve  of  starting — one  for 
Bangkok,  the  other  for  Kuching— I 
tossed  up  a  shilling  to  see  which  should 
have  preference.  Kuching  won  the 
toss ;  so,  without  more  ado,  I  got  into 
a  sampan,  and  pulled  through  a  jumpy 
sea  on  board  the  Rajah  Brooke,  which 
rode  at  anchor,  with  steam  up,  in  the 
inner  road. 

1  found  her  a  nice  sea-boat,  with 
roomy  cabins,  a  hurricane  deck,  and 


all  those  airy  comforts  which  intense 
heat  and  the  frivolous  luxury  of  whites 
make  necessaries. 

She  had  but  one  other  passenger,  a 
naturalist  of  note,  who,  between  par¬ 
oxysms  of  sea-sickness,  smiled  mourn¬ 
fully  on  meals,  and  gave  me  interest¬ 
ing  news. 

It  was  a  Friday  afternoon  in  the  lat- 

*  This  process  of  absorption,  conversion 
and  integration  of  waves  of  impact— as  op¬ 
posed  to  more  or  less  immediate  repercussion 
and  reflexion — is  known  to  physiologists 
under  the  somewhat  jejune  name  of  '*  Inhibi¬ 
tion.” 
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ter  part  of  February  when  we  steamed  prayed  for  “  Margaret  Kanee”  in  a 
away  from  Singapore,  and  the  follow-  nasty,  sour,  ill-tempered  voice.  Her 
ing  Sunday  at  sunrise  Borneo  itself  lay  Highness  has  gone  over  to  Rome,  and 
before  us,  extravagantly  grand.  By  has  built  the  Jesuits  a  quite  lovely 
breakfast-time  we  were  come  close  up  church  here.  “  Hinc  illae  lacrym*.”) 
with  a  jutting  cape  of  rock  2000  feet  After  church  we  took  a  twilight  stroll 
high.  Trees  crowned  its  topmost  in  a  shady  lane,  and  1  couldn’t  help  rc- 
crag,  exquisite  greenery  besprinkled  marking  to  my  companion  that  Gray 
its  steepest  slopes.  Even  its  preci-  would  never  have  honored  the  Borneo 
pices,  or  at  least  their  ledges,  afforded  beetle  with  a  line  in  his  Elegy,  as  he 
footing  to  lianas  and  scandent  plants,  •  has  done  the  British.  For  the  chances 
whose  pendulous  twigs  hung  far  down  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  if  a  man 
and  swayed  in  the  breeze.  dared  to  write  elegies  in  a  Borneo 

After  doubling  this  noble  headland  churchyard  this  sharded  monster  would 
we  skirted  a  mangrove-girt  coast,  and  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  leave  him 
entered  a  river,  and,  carrying  a  strong  pale  and  bloody.  Now  hereupon  my 
flood  with  us,  went  up  it  nineteen  miles,  companion,  who  was  a  man  of  wit, 
A  stemless  palm,  the  Nipa,  fringes  gave  vent  to  many  things  illustrative 
this  river’s  bank  all  along,  and  is  no  of  Gray,  and  many  eulogistic  ;  and  I 
less  a  lover  of  salt  water  than  the  man-  hope  we  may  meet  in  some  sphere  where 
grove  itself,  often  running  the  latter  true  poetry  will  be  appreciated,  and 
pretty  close  in  the  race  for  life  and  your  “  modern  school’’  cease  from 
good  situation.  Further  inland  from  troubling. 

the  river  bank  Cyrtostachys  lacca  ar-  Our  stroll  abruptly  stopped  for  lack 
rests  the  practised  eye.  The  malodor*  of  light,  wo  sauntered  down  to  their 
ous  durian  grows  wild  here,  and  is  club,  the  compound  of  which  is  charm- 
truly  indigenous.  It  belongs  to  the  ingly  studded  with  mangosteens,  and 
natural  order  Malvaceae,  and  to  one  many  a  showy  shrub, 
knowing  that  order  only  from  types  At  the  club  were  nearly  all  the  white 
prevalent  in  Europe,  it  may  well  sound  males  of  Kuching.  Among  them, 
startling  to  be  told  that  the  durian’s  Major  Day,  the  head  of  the  Rajah’s 
ripe  fruit,  falling  from  overhead,  have  picturesque  little  army  ;  the  Rajah 
not  seldom  done  to  death  unwary  Muda,  a  pleasant,  unaffected  lad,  on 
Dyaks  journeying  below  !  his  way  to  Christchurch  ;  and  the  cap- 

By  noon  we  lay  at  anchor  off  the  lit-  tain  of  H.M.8.  Firebrand.  After  the 
tie  capital  of  Sarawak,  •  opposite  the  club,  I  went  out  to  dine.  The  hostess 
Fort  and  Rajah’s  bungalow.  All  about,  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  prettily 
birds  sang  like  thrushes  in  spring,  dressed,  a  good  Catholic,  and  a  clever 
Gorgeous  scarlet-bodied  dragon-flies  horsewoman.  The  captain  and  the 
were  frequent,  so  were  gayly-painted  doctor  of  the  man-of-war  were  of  onr 
butterflies  and  soberer  moths.  party  ;  and  after  dinner  they,  my  host, 

Returning  at  4  p.m.  from  a  long  hot  and  I,  made  up  a  pleasant  rubber, 
stroll  into  the  back  country  I  changed  Next  day,  the  air  being  fresh  and 
my  clothes  and  went  to  church.  It  cool,  I  went  ashore  at  dawn  to  explore, 
was  rather  affecting  again  to  hear  the  The  Raj^h  has  spared  no  pains  to  en- 
once  well-known  chants  and  cadences  rich  and  beautify  Kuching,  lie  has 
of  high  Anglican  ritual.  It  was  rather  set  umbrageous  groves  by  the  wayside, 
affecting  (in  a  different  way)  to  see  the  to  the  delectation  of  the  eye,  and  to  be 
choir-boys  with  pigtails  hanging  down  the  refreshment  of  pilgrims  and  such 
to  the  very  verge  of  their  surplices.  It  as  go  that  way.  He  has  caused  a  pleas- 
was  moving,  too  (if  not  affecting),  to  ant  fountain  to  flow  forth.  At  its  base 
hear  Mr.  Archdeacon  cry  out  “God  is  a  basin  of  clams — each  clam  so  great 
save  the  Queen  and  the  Rajah  !’’  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  a  bath.  Here 
again  further  on,  in  the  prayer  for  the  do  the  Dyak  and  the  Kling,  the  China- 
Royal  Family,  “  The  Princess  of  Wales,  man  and  the  Coolie,  the  liuscar  and 
Margaret  Ranee,  the  Rajah  Muda,  and  the  Malay,  turning  aside  from  the  blaze 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.’’  (Mr.  of  a  dusty  bazaar,  refresh  themselves 
Archdeacon,  be  it  said  with  sorrow,  with  the  pure  waters  of  Borneo.  He 
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has  made  a  paradise  of  sweets,  where  Otherwise  he  does  what  he  will ;  there 
angels  might  walk  unsullied.  Groves  is  none  dare  call  him  to  account.  And 
of  mangostecn  and  every  grateful  fruit  in  these  degenerate  times,  these  days 
abound.  Nor  are  the  coarser  plants  of  of  impotence  and  mob,  surely  a  good 
daily  necessity  forgotten.  Gardens  of  and  wholesome  thing  it  is  to  see  how  , 
herbs  suited  to  the  climate  are  every-  gently  and  smoothly,  with  what  oiled 
where.  Many  other  such-like  things  wheels,  the  little  world  of  Sarawak  jogs 
has  this  good  Rajah  both  made  and  along  under  the  strictly  paternal  rule 
(]oQ0_things  not  appealing  so  sensibly  of  an  autocrat  pure  and  simple  ! 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  perhaps,  but  which.  After  three  days,  spent  pleasantly 
nevertheless,  are  for  the  furtherance  of  enough  in  Kuching  and  its  immediate 
piety,  and  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  neighborhood,  I  deemed  it  high  time 
of  “  mind,  body,  and  estate,”  in  this  to  expatiate  further  aGeld,  and,  hiring 
his  toy  metropolis.  Have  not  his  sub-  a  boat  to  convey  me  up  stream,  descend- 
Jects  their  churches,  Anglican  and  ed  into  her  at  forty  minutes  past  mid- 
Catholic  ;  their  joss-houses,  pagodas,  night  on  Thursday.  She  was  awned 
mosques,  and  what  not?  Have  they  fore  and  aft,  witli  a  thatched  roof 
not  their  museum  and  their  market,  amidships,  and  with  side  curtains 
with  many  a  wise  by-law  of  traffic  and  drawn  ;  and  I  lay  on  my  mattress, 
merchandise  ?  The  health  of  the  town  with  a  lamp  swinging  before  me  from 
ig  good— for  its  latitude,  very  good.  A  the  awning-boom,  and  there  did  sup 
certain  act,  which  has  been  repealed  at  off  a  sucking-pig  (worthy  of  Charles 
home,  is  in  full  force  here.  Great  de-  Lamb’s  best  efforts)  and  a  custard- 
corum,  however,  is  enjoined  and  exact-  apple,  and  drink  of  rare  wine.  Then 
ed.  No  wicked  lewdness  is  suffered  to  I  lay  back  on  my  pillow  at  rest,  while 
run  intolerable  riot.  Compared  with  a  strong  crew  of  active  young  Dyaks 
any  gas-lit  Christian  thoroughfare,  the  urged  our  boat  to ‘stem  an  ebbing  tide, 
bazaar  of  this  Buddhist  Kuching  is  With  the  Grst  streak  of  dawn  1 
purity  itself.  looped  the  curtains  up  ;  and  still  re- 

Daily  His  Highness  not  only  “  exe-  dining  on  my  bed,  with  head  above  the 
cutes  justice,”  but  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  gunwale,  looked  out  on  the  fairy-like 
“  maintains  truth.”  Of  his  native  vas-  marvels  of  tropical  river  scenery, 
sals,  he  executes  whom  he  will,  and  Giant  trees  overarched  the  way.  Brill- 
pardons  whom  he  will.  With  chiefs  iant  orchids  hung  pendulous  from  their 
that  are  proud  and  turbulent,  he  wages  boughs,  or  clothed  their  gnarled  trunks 
victorious  wars  ;  while  such  as  are  meek  in  thick  vesture  of  white  and  purple, 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  puissant  Lovely  birds  flitted  hither  and  thither, 
favor.  Only  over  Europeans  is  the  singing  lustily  in  the  cool  dew.  A 
arm  of  his  power  in  a  measure  stayed,  crocodile,  moved  thereto  by  the  creak 
or  his  supreme  will  in  any  way  limited,  of  approaching  rowlocks,  slid  from  his 
There  is  a  British  resident  at  his  court  oozy  lair  into  the  deep.  The  jungle 
—one  Mr.  Maxwell — who  sees  that  our  teemed  with  life  and  the  strange  cries 
countrymen  come  to  no  unjust  harm,  of  a  thousand  uncouth  beasts, 
nor  fall  into  any  snare.  For  all  that.  By  sunrise  we  were  come  to  Busan, 
should  any  make  himself  obnoxious  to  our  place  of  debarkation.  Here  we 
the  Rajah,  he  must  needs  quit :  he  is  stepped  ashore  ;  and  mounting  a  slip- 
expelled  the  country.  That  man  must  pery  ladder,  that  in  spots  was  a  rocky 
be  of  ductile  stuff  who  looks  to  thrive  staircase,  came  suddenly  on  the  settle- 
out  here.  As  said  Charles  I.,  so  says  ment.  It  consists  of  a  Chinese  grog- 
the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  ”  a  king  and  a  shop,  a  gambling  booth,  an  opium  den, 
subject  be  clean  different  things.”  a  dozen  reed-built  huts,  and  a  white 
This  king  has  his  army  and  navy  man’s  bungalow  owned  by  the  Borneo 
(likeolher  kings,  “  his  very  good  friends  Trading  Company.  Their  agent  here 
and  neighbors”),  his  civil  service,  his  — one  Mr.  Moir,  an  Aberdeenshire  man 
courts  of  justice,  customs,  and  police  ;  and  a  pleasant,  with  the  best  straw- 
and  is  a  lord  paramount.  Only  in  case  berry  jam  I  ever  tasted — lent  me  a  lit- 
of  hostile  invasion  from  beyond  seas  is  tie  wagon,  like  a  wheelbarrow,  wherein 
he  now  guaranteed  British  protection,  to  be  trundled  four  miles  of  my  inland 
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way.  And  he  lent  me,  loo,  a  trusty 
hoy  for  my  expedition. 

After  alighting  from  my  wheelbar¬ 
row,  I  waited  ten  miles  on,  through 
the  jungle,  to  Tagora.  If  any  should 
flout  at  this,  as  but  a  light  morning’s 
work,  let  him  try  it.  Let  him  try  it 
with  a  thermometer  88  in  the  shade,  in 
a  situation  removed  a  bare  hundred 
miles  from  the  Equator,  and  with  a 
miserable  load  of  over  fifty  years  on  his 
back.  Let  him  try  it,  say  I  ! 

About  half-way  up  to  Tagora,  1 
espied  a  truly  magnificent  orchid  shoot¬ 
ing  out  from  a  tree’s  fork.  But  for 
the  commandment,  I  could  have  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  it.  My  boy 
scaled  the  tree,  and  brought  it  me.  It 
proved  to  be  Dendrobium  superbum, 
and  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
ever  yet  met  with.  Its  flowering 
raceme,  which  was  22  inches  long, 
bore  32  most  noble  blossoms,  mauve 
and  lilac,  and  each  one  an  inch  and  a 
half  across. 

At  the  bungalow  of  Tagora,  where  we 
arrived  by  noon,  I  found  the  only  white 
resident  unfortunately  on  the  point  of 
departure,  urgent  business  requiring 
his  presence  at  Kuching.  But  he,  most 
hospitably,  placed  his  house  and  ser¬ 
vants  at  my  disposal.  So,  after  break¬ 
fast  and  a  much  needed  bath,  I  sent 
out  to  hunt  for  guides  ;  and  at  2.30 
p.M. — a  little  too  late  in  the  day — made 
a  move  for  the  mountain  behind  the 
house.  The  climb  was  excessively  stiff 
and  fatiguing  :  perspiration  poured  off 
me  in  torrents.  To  say  it  stood  on  me 
would  be  absurd  :  you  might  as  well 
expect  water  to  stand  outside  a  bottle. 
The  bridges,  slung  across  ravines,  were 
things  to  make  one  shy ;  being  but 
trees — some  of  them  not  even  “  squared” 
— and  all,  of  course,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  hand-hold. 

At  the  shoulder  of  the  highest  peak, 
and  about  400  feet  below  its  summit, 
my  Dyak,  a  truculent  savage  with 
crease  and  blunderbuss,  pointed  to  the 
sun,  and  held  up  two  fingers. 

Gladly  accepting  his  view  of  the 
situation,  aud  glad  of  an  excuse  to  re¬ 
treat,  we  began  the  descent  without 
parley.  I  was  so  fagged  and  footsore 
that  I  have  my  doubts  whether  I  could 
have  managed  to  reach  the  top,  even 
had  there  been  time  left  to  do  so.  Kor 


had  I  any  wish  to  spend  the  livelong 
night  in  that  damp  and 'reeking  jun- 
gle,  that 


close  dungeon  of  innunierons  boughs 

with  only  a  Dyak,  and  bears,  and  apes, 
and  snakes  for  company. 

Our  descent,  so  steep  and  tangled 
was  the  maze,  took  longer  to  make  than 
the  ascent  had  done.  The  bridges  too 
by  .reason  of  their  downward  slope* 
were  more  awkward  to  recross.  Lay  a 
plank  from  roof-ridge  to  roof-ridge  of 
some  steep  and  stair-like  street.  Let 
a  torrent  brawl  in  your  street’s  bottom. 
Tilt  your  plank  well  up  at  the  hither- 
most  end,  and  get  upon  it,  and  cross. 
Have  a  dead  snake  in  one  hand  and  a 
kit  of  orchids  in  the  other.  Have 
wasps  attacking  you  in  transit,  with 
ants  and  leeches.  Y^ou  will  find  the 
l)assage  no  easy  job,  nor  child’s  play. 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  botani¬ 
cal  rambles  and  in  an  exploration  of 
the  antimony  mines,  I  hastened  back  to 
Busan,  where  ray  boat’s  crew,  anxious 
not  to  miss  the  annual  Tuba  fishing 
below  Kuching,  were  impatiently  await¬ 
ing  my  reappearance. 

I  was  very  stiff  and  loth  to  rise,  but 
a  long  day  lay  before  us,  and  it  was  only 
prudence  to  be  off  with  the  first  glim¬ 
mer  of  dawn.  The  ten-mile  walk  back 
toward  Busan  was  most  fatiguing.  The 
jungle  was  dripping  with  the  rain  of 
early  morning,  and  one  was  soon  wot 
to  the  skin.  In  open  patches,  it  is 
true,  one  was  soon  dried  up  again  by  a 
scorching  sun  ;  but  these  patches  were 
few  and  far  between. 

Near  one  of  those  uncanny  bridges, 
butterflies  hovering  round  a  shrub  of 
brilliant  bloom  were  so  truly  gorgeous 
that  I  quite  entered  into  the  feelings  of 
Wallace,  the  naturalist,  who  says  in  his 
book  on  the  Malay  Archipelago,  that 
the  first  glimpse  he  got  of  one  he  had 
long  sought  gave  him  a  splitting  head¬ 
ache. 

On  this  downward  journey  I  had  but 
one  boy  with  me — the  one  Mr.  Moir 
had  kindly  lent.  Hence,  I  struck  out 
in  front,  letting  him  bring  up  the  rear. 
Such  is  ever  the  device  of  your  circum¬ 
spect  traveller  in  a  strange  land.  In 
spots  of  jeopardy  and  awkward  angles, 
attack  from  behind  is  the  main  thing 
to  guard  against.  Walking  on  thus,  I 
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cotnninned  with  myself  of  snakes  and 
beasts,  duly  considering  what  terrible 
bugbears  they  are  to  stay-at-homes. 
An  old  poet  luis  told  us  not  to  whistle 
till  we  are  well  clear  of  the  wood  ; 
“  but  whistle  ye  merrily  to  yourselves” 
(I  soliloquized)  “  all  ye  who  range  the 
by-ways  of  a  snake-haunted  tract.  Sing 
somewhat  loudly,  by  the  way  ;  let  there 
be  melody  not  in  your  hearts  only,  but 
on  your  lips.  Thus  shall  ye  prove  your¬ 
selves  very  lords  of  creation.  From 
the  notes  of  your  hymn  shall  each  lewd 
lieast  and  unclean  reptile  flee  away, 
affrighted  and  amazed  !” 

Would  that  I  had  practised  what  I 
mused  on  in  silence  ;  for,  even  as  I 
mused,  the  swish  of  a  rattan  rang  sharp 
behind,  and  looking  back,  i  saw  my 
hoy  fell  a  deadly  serpent  to  the  earth. 
/  had  stepped  clean  over  him !  It  was 
a  great  escape.  My  pyjamas  were 
tucked  up  to  the  knee,  and  if  the  brnte 
had  had  time  to  coil  and  strike,  my 
bare  legs  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  merci¬ 
less  fangs.  He  had  been  lying  at  full 
length  in  a  rut,  between  some  logs 
transversely  placed  in  a  boggy  bit  of 
way,  and  I,  walking  past  noiselessly  in 
rubber-soled  shoes,  had  caught  him  nap- 
ping. 

At  the  end  of  our  ten-mile  walk, 
sending  for  a  second  guide,  1  turned 
aside  into  very  rough  and  broken 
ground  to  visit  some  mountain  caves, 
the  resort  of  an  edible-nest-building 
Collocalia.  My  Dyak,  with  his  great 
kris  or  parang,  cut  away  the  tangle  of 
plants  at  the  cavern’s  mouth,  and  we 
stepped  inside  and  lighted  our  lamp. 

The  better  part  of  the  way  up  you 
wade  in  cool  waters,  with  your  hands 
in  the  stickiest,  most  putty-like  mud. 
At  other  parts  of  the  way  you  climb 
by  bamboo  framework.  Sometimes  you 
grope,  sometimes  you  are  knocked  over 
by  a  projection  and  flounder  in  the 
mud.  At  other  times  your  mode  of 
progressiou  is  that  assigned,  as  a  curse, 
to  him  who  caused  our  foolish  race 

irreparnble  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden. 

Our  errand  done,  and  three  nests 
and  two  young  birds  procured,  we 
floundered  back.  On  emerging  from 
this  remote  cave  of  Tagora  into  the 
light  of  day,  I  was  little  better  than  a 


man  of  mud  ;  presenting,  to  a  clique 
of  curious  urchins  grimacing  in  the 
cave's  mouth,  such  a  view  of  Christian¬ 
ity  as  set  them  a- roaring,  and  must 
have  hardened  their  heathen  hearts 
against  our  venerable  faith  forever. 

I  got  back  to  Bilsan  early  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  travelling,  as  before,  in  my  little 
go-cart.  Mr.  Moir,  the  only  white  resi¬ 
dent,  used  me  with  great  hospitality  ; 
and  1  ate  of  his  jam  and  drank  of  his 
wine,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  my 
spirit.  I  dare  say  it  pleased  him  to  see 
an  English  traveller,  and  hear  a  little 
welcome  news  of  the  outer  world.  But, 
assuredly,  the  best  of  the  bargain  was 
mine.  His  cooking  and  attendance 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  while,  as 
for  the  floral  decorations  of  his  dinner- 
table,  I  hazard  a  guess  that  in  England 
they  would  have  cost  as  much  as  a 
duchess  gives  for  the  decoration  of  her 
ball-room.  Whether  her  grace  would 
care  to  introduce,  as  adjuncts,  flying- 
bugs,  ants,  hornets,  mosquitoes,  lizards, 
and  PhasmidcB,  I  leave  to  those  more 
versed  in  ducal  ways  than  I  to  say. 

Dinner  done,  and  boys  preceding  us 
with  torches,  we  slid  down  an  abrupt 
hill  to  the  river’s  margin,  and  took 
boat  for  Kuching.  Wildfire  made  the 
landscape  light  iis  day  ;  crashing  thun¬ 
der  deahned  us,  bursting  overhead  and 
reverberating  from  crag  to  crag.  Rain, 
so  dense  we  could  not  see  ahead,  forced 
us  for  a  brief  spell  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
palm-arched  cove. 

Issuing  from  our  snug  haven  of 
palms,  when  the  worst  was  past,  bow- 
oar  now  took  a  paddle  and,  facing 
for’ard,  gave  his  orders  to  the  steers¬ 
man  as  occasion  arose.  Snags  and 
floating  brushwood  require  a  keen  eye 
and  quick  manoeuvre  ;  but  the  light¬ 
ning  still  played  incessantly,  shooting 
across  our  path  in  ribs  of  jagged  flame, 
and  lighting  up  each  bend  and  reach  of 
the  river  divinely.  A  strong  ebb  ran 
with  us,  and  we  accomplished  our 
twenty-five  miles  in  a  little  over  four 
hours.  Arrived  at  Kuching,  I  sat  on 
deck  a  good  hour  spell-bound  by  this 
glorious  blaze  of  heavenly  fire. 

Next  day,  I  betook  myself  early  to 
the  house  of  that  naturalist  who  was 
sick,  that  I  might  see  his  collection  of 
Kini  balu  plants.  It  is  a  noble  collec¬ 
tion,  and  interested  me  much  ;  as  did 
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the  collector’s  graphic  account  of  liis 
ten-weeks’  expedition  to  that  loftiest 
peak  of  all  Borneo.  “  Why  not  give 
your  fellow-creatures  the  delight  of 
reading  what  you  have  just  read  me  ?” 
I  said.  To  which,  my  host  (with  the 
smile  of  a  true  cynic),  “  When  I  love 
them  better  than  Ido  to-day,  they  shall 
have  that  delight.”  I  asked  eagerly  if 
he  thought  he  ever  would  love  them 
better.  Certainly  not  in  this  world,” 
he  replied  ;  and  then  we  changed  the 
subject. 

At  noon  1  left  him  and  went  on 
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board  our  steamer.  The  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Maxwell,  called  on  me  there. 
He  had  kindly  sent  a  note  after  me  up 
to  Busan,  asking  me  to  dine  at  the 
Residency  last  night ;  and  he  now  vol¬ 
unteered  hospitalities  and  help  in  case 
of  return.  Besides  him,  others  1  had 
met  ashore  came  down  to  bid  me  fare¬ 
well,  and  drink  with  me,  and  gladden 
their  hearts  with  wine,  and  be  merry; 
and  at  4.40  p.m.  we  cast-off  our  moor¬ 
ing  hawsers,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  on 
our  way  back  to  Singapore. — (lentU- 
man's  Magazine. 
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When  we  were  boys  we  used  to  find 
no  season  of  the  year  so  trying  as  the 
weeks  in  which  the  field  or  lawn  before 
the  house  was  sacredly  kept  for  mow¬ 
ing  grass.  We  could  see  the  finches 
fly  down  into  it  from  one  or  other  of 
the  three  great  elm-trees,  which  stood 
so  proudly  and  threw  over  it  such  im¬ 
mense  shadows.  The  finches  would 
hover  awhile,  picking  the  seeds  of  the 
taller  grass,  then  plump  down,  invisi¬ 
ble,  unapproachable. 

We  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon 
this  ground,  sacred  to  the  mower, — 
worse  still,  forbidden  to  throw  a  stone 
which  might  injure  the  scythe  when 
the  time  came  for  cutting.  We  could 
hear  all  day  the  cry  of  the  corn-crakes, 
— sometimes  coming  almost  to  our  feet, 
as  it  seemed,  when  we  stood  at  the 
edge  of  this  world  which  was  ‘  ‘  great 
taboo”  to  us — yet  could  not  move  a 
step  in  search  of  them  ;  and  at  the 
next  crake  they  would  be  yards  and 
yards  away  in  the  sea  of  undulant  grass. 
We  would  curiously  watch  the  swal¬ 
lows  skimming  closely  and  swiftly  over 
it,  or  the  house-martins  diving  down 
from  the  nests  which  they  built  under 
the  eaves  of  the  house, — eaves  carefully 
so  placed,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  that  from 
the  top-story  windows  we  could  touch 
the  nests  with  two  joints  of  a  fishing- 
rod,  yet  could  by  no  manner  of  means 
arrive  at  a  plan  by  which  we  might 
look,  or  put  our  fingers,  into  them. 
The  fate  of  Tantalus  seems  to  be  the 
continual  portion  of  a  boy.  We  used 
,  to  hate  these  poor  birds,  who  built  their 


nests  just  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
wicked  little  fingers,  with  the  blind, 
unreasoning  fury  of  baffled  tyrants, 
and  hurl  epithets  of  boyish  rage  at  the 
short  white  throat  and  tiny  black  bill 
that  lay  over  the  ridge  of  the  mud- 
walled  nest.  Yet  our  hearts  were  ten¬ 
der  enough  to  bring  big  lumps  into  our 
throats  and  an  uncomfortable  moisture 
into  our  eyes,  when  one  of  our  caged 
pets  came  to  an  untimely  end.  True, 
this  might  only  have  been  selfish  sor¬ 
row  over  our  personal  loss, — after  all, 
there  is  a  certain  likeness  between  boys 
and  human  beings  ;  but  we  have  an 
idea  that  there  was-  an  admixture  of 
more  noble,  generous  pity  for  the  fate 
of  something  we  had  loved. 

But  if  the  season  of  keeping  the 
mowing  grass  was  one  of  trial  to  the 
flesh  of  boyhood,  the  season  of  the 
actual  mowing  was  one  of  the  purest 
delight.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
cheery  sound  of  the  whetted  scythes 
would  awaken  us  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  busy  day  was  before  us.  For  it 
was  needful  that  we  should  follow  the 
steps  of  the  mowers  as  they  laid  low 
wave  upon  wave  of  the  juicy  ripe-eared 
grass,  that  sighed  to  each  sweep  of  the 
scythe  like  a  wave  falling  on  a  level 
beach.  It  was  needful  that  we  should 
follow,  for  we  could  not  tell  but  that 
each  falling  wave  might  reveal  the  late 
nest  of  a  corn-crake  or  skylark,  or  a 
little  mat  of  moss  which  held  humble 
bees  and  combs  with  honey.  There 
were  others  whose  business  it  was  to 
follow  the  scythe-strokes  no  less  assidu- 
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onsly,— chaffinches  and  greenfinches 
coming  to  feast  on  the  falling  seeds  of 
jrrass.  'fhey  were  tame  at  these  times, 
not  distinguishing  the  boy,  fully  armed 
with  catapult  and  swan-shot,  from  the 
mower  and  his  ordinary  camp-follow¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  season  of  great  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Nests  of  field  mice  were 
among  the  treasures  which  the  mowing 
wiis  likely  to  reveal.  In  some  fields,  of 
which  we  had  heard,  partridges’  nests 
had  been  thus  discovered  ;  we  had  in 
our  memories  a  tragic  story  of  the  head 
of  a  partridge  being  taken  sheer  off,  as 
she  sat  on  her  nest,  by  the  stroke  of 
the  scythe,  but  such  fortune  never  felt 
in  our  way.  The  swallows  would  come 
brushing  past  us,  sweeping  very  low 
over  tlie  cut  grass  for  the  crowds  of  in¬ 
sects,  invisible  to  us,  which  this  con¬ 
vulsion  of  their  world  sent  swarming 
into  the  air.  They  came  so  close  that 
we  almost  seemed  to  feel  the  stir  of 
their  wings  in  the  still  summer  air,  and 
could  distinctly  hear  the  snap  of  their 
bills  as  they  closed  them  on  an  insect. 
But  though  they  flew  so  low,  we  might 
know  better  than  to  draw  therefrom 
any  evil  augury  for  the  weather,  for 
the  house  martins  were  flying  high  up 
above  the  tallest  trees ;  and,  above 
again,  cutting  bolder  circles  and  al¬ 
most  lost  in  the  radiance  of  the  upper 
heaven,  the  swifts  coursed  screaming. 
Now  and  again  the  scythe  of  the 
mower,  or  his  heavy  foot,  would  send 
disaster  into  a  nest  of  ants,  and  the 
active  little  creatures  would  appear 
carrying  off  to  cool  underground  re¬ 
gions  the  cocoons  which  the  hot  sun 
would  soon  have  baked.  Boy-like,  we 
loved  to  add  to  their  discomfort,  stir¬ 
ring  up  their  piled  hill  with  sticks,  to 
watch  their  skurrying,  until  bites  in 
tender  portions  of  our  legs  told  us  that 
some  of  the  out- pickets  of  the  camp 
had  found  their  way  up  our  knicker¬ 
bockers  for  their  revenge.  We  did  not 
care  for  the  bites  of  the  black  ants, 
but  believe  (on  the  strength  of  some 
groundless  tradition)  that  the  bites  of 
the  red  ant  are  poisonous. 

Over  and  over  again  we  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  burying  in  the  ant-hill  a 
box  with  holes  punctured  in  it,  con¬ 
taining  the  body  of  some  small  dead 
thing,  in  the  hope  that  the  ants  would 
pick  it  for  us  and  leave  us  a  perfect 


skeleton.  We  never  found  the  results 
as  they  should  have  been.  The  ants 
left  fur  or  feather  or  gristle,  or  some¬ 
thing  which  would  have  been  better 
away,  and  in  trying  to  scrape  these  off 
we  always  brought  the  mechanism  of 
slender  bones  to  ruin.  We  made  other 
experiments  with  the  ants,  however  ; 
assuredly  the  presumption  of  boys  is 
beyond  all  limits.  We  constituted  our¬ 
selves  Heaven’s  executive  and  Nemesis 
on  those  wasps  which  we  caught  en¬ 
deavoring  to  invade  the  hives  of  the 
bees.  On  no  other  wasps  did  we  deal 
out  so  evil  a  fate,  but  these,  in  our  boy¬ 
ish  view  of  justice,  seemed  to  deserve 
no  better.  We  caught  them  with  some 
trouble  in  small  butterfly  nets,  greatly 
dreading  the  while  the  stings  of  the 
bees  who  might  not  recognize  us  as 
benefactors,  and  with  yet  greater  trou¬ 
ble  transferred  them  to  an  inverted 
glass  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard  across 
its  mouth.  In  this  glass  prison  we 
bore  them,  buzzing  with  furious  anger, 
to  the  ant-hill,  plumped  glass  and  card¬ 
board  firmly  on  the  yielding  substance 
of  the  hill,  withdrew  the  cardboard, 
and  watched  events.  The  ants,  throng¬ 
ing  up  from  their  disturbed  passages, 
leaped  upon  the  wasps  like  tigers.  The 
wasps  might  buzz  up  to  the  top  of  the 
glass — it  was  no  use  ;  they  did  but  bear 
with  them  three  or  four  of  their  assail¬ 
ants,  who  did  not  cease  to  attack  them 
tooth  and  nail.  Five  minutes  was 
enough  to  settle  it.  In  that  space  of 
time  every  wasp  in  the  glass  would 
have  surrendered  to  numbers,  been  put 
to  death,  and  dragged  into  hidden 
storehouses.  The  cruelty  of  it  is  sick¬ 
ening  ;  it  is  as  bad  as  bull  fighting. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  fact  of  our 
discriminating,  our  presuming  to  act 
as  instruments  of  justice,  does  not 
throw  a  worse  light,  as  of  a  certain 
smug  self-righteousness,  over  it  all. 
We  are  glad  to  have  confessed  to  that 
episode  of  boyhood,  that  it  may  not 
have  to  be  spoken  of  again. 

The  great  haunt  of  our  wasps  was 
the  stibbard  tree  which  stood  in  the 
hedge  dividing  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  from  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
stibbard  is  an  early  apple,  earlier  even, 
we  think,  than  the  quarantin,  softer 
and  not  ruddy-faced  like  the  quaran¬ 
tin,  ripening  rather  with  a  golden  glow. 
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but  very  sweet  and  juicy.  We  loved 
the  stibbarda,  and  so  did  the  wasps. 
It  was  not  without  peril  from  their 
stings  that  we  endeavored  to  knock  or 
shake  down  the  stibbard  that  seemed 
to  us  most  golden-ripe.  Sometimes 
better  than  any  on  the  tree  would  seem 
one  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  of 
its  own  mellowness ;  but  we  would 
never  pick  up  such  an  one  without  first 
rolling  it  over  with  the  foot,  for  often 
an  apple  that  looked  perfect  from  the 
one  side  might  have  a  hole  in  the  other, 
through  which  so  many  wasps  had 
passed  to  eat  of  its  juicy  substance  that 
beneath  its  seeming  perfect  skin  it  was 
more  wasp  than  apple.  In  this  case, 
on  turning  it  over,  the  wasps  would 
come  tumbling  out,  bustling  over  each 
other  and  scarcely  able  to  fly  owing  to 
the  intoxicating  effect  on  them  of  the 
apple- juice. 

A  little  farther  down  the  path  which 
edged  the  lawn,  and  led  past  the  stib¬ 
bard  tree,  was  a  poplar  of  the  more 
spreading,  less  steeple-like  kind.  It 
exuded  a  gummy  humor,  and  around 
this  tree,  for  the  sake,  as  we  believed, 
of  a  certain  sugariness  in  the  gum,  the 
wasps  were  always  humming.  One 
year  it  was  much  beset  by  hornets,  so 
much  so  that  we  believed  them  to  have 
a  nest  somewhere  in  the  tree,  but  we 
never  cared  ‘to  climb  it  to  examine 
closely.  We  had  an  enormous  respect, 
exaggerated  very  likely,  for  a  hornet. 
Three  stings  of  a  hornet,  we  had  been 
told,  would  kill  a  man  ;  and  we  were 
always  very  ready  to  credit  anything 
that  had  in  it  an  element  of  awe  or 
horror.  The  sting  of  a  bee  we  dread¬ 
ed  too  ;  there  was  always  such  a  trou- 
I)le  in  getting  the  sting  out.  We  de¬ 
rived  immense  satisfaction  from  the 
consideration  that  with  its  sting  the 
bee  lost  its  life  ;  but  still  that  did  not 
quite  compeusate  us  for  the  swelling 
and  discomfort.  Wasps  stung  us  so 
frequently  that  after  awhile  we  grew  to 
treat  their  stings  with  little  attention. 
They  grew  to  hurt  less,  as  it  seemed, 
and  we  believe  in  point  of  fact  that  one 
does  become  so  inoculated  that  the  poi¬ 
son  loses  much  of  its  effect.  Of  course 
we  should  have  wished  that  a  wasp 
should  die,  like  a  bee,  after  stinging, 
but  it  was  satisfactory  to  think  that 
.wo  could  generally  catch  the  rascal  and^ 
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execute  him  for  ourselves.  We  tried 
various  methods  of  taking  wasps’  nests 
but  naphtha  was  the  means  which  we 
liked  best.  It  stupefied  them  so  com- 
pletely  that  you  might  dig  out  the  nest 
and  have  it  perfect.  If  you  dipped  the 
nest  into  boiling  water,  you  would  then 
kill  all  the  larvae  and  nymphs,  and  if 
you  were  careful  in  picking  them  out 
afterward,  you  could  keep  the  nest  as 
a  not  too  highly  smelling  trophy.  If 
you  take  the  nest  at  night,  as  you 
should,  it  is  not  at  all  wise  to  wait  till 
the  next  morning  before  dipping  it  into 
the  scalding  water.  Our  butler  made 
this  mistake,  but  only  once.  Author¬ 
ity  looked  with  grace  upon  our  crusade 
against  wasps’  nests ;  had  even  ex¬ 
pressed  some  interest  and  some  in¬ 
credulity  about  our  statement  that 
more  than  one  queen  could  generally 
be  found  in  a  nest ;  had  finally  even 
mentioned  a  wish  to  see  a  nest  as  it  was 
when  dug  out,  always  under  our  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  wasps  were  thoroughly 
stupefied  beyond  prospect  of  present 
revival.  There  was  no  trouble  in  ar¬ 
ranging  this.  The  rag  soaked  in  naph¬ 
tha  was  duly  thrust  within  the  hole  in 
the  bank  which  was  the  outlet  of  the 
nest,  a  match  was  put  to  the  rag,  a  sod 
was  put  over  the  hole.  A  little  trouble 
might  be  given  by  a  few  laggard  wasps 
returning  home  late,  as  they  will  on  a 
warm,  light  night ;  but  all  who  were 
in  bed  and  asleep  were  perfectly  uncon¬ 
scious  and  harmless  when  wo  removed 
the  sod  and  dug  them  out. 

It  was  a  fine  large  nest,  and  we  took 
special  pains  to  remove  it  unbroken; 
then  we  enclosed  it  in  a  duster  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  bore  it  into  the  presence  of 
Authority.  It  was  a  quaint  scene- 
boyhood,  with  all  the  dirt  associated 
with  the  digging  of  a  wasps’  nest  on 
itself  and  its  worst  clothes,  blinking  in 
the  glare  of  the  bright  lights  which 
were  a  startling  contrast  to  the  cool 
tones  of  the  summer  night,  proudly 
unfolding  a  corner  of  the  duster  to  ex¬ 
hibit  our  grimy  prize  to  Authority  in 
spotless  evening  attire,  which  it  with¬ 
drew  with  a  rustling  of  the  petticoats, 
and  fearful  apprehensions  lest  the  in¬ 
sects  should  not  be  completely  coma¬ 
tose.  Authority  showed  a  discreet  and 
complimentary  interest,  but  an  interest 
which  was  quickly  satisfied,  and  gave 
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place  to  a  desire  that  both  boyhood,  in 
Its  present  condition,  and  wasps’  nest, 
in  its  present  or  any  other  condition, 
should  be  removed  from  its  presence  as 
soon  as  possible.  Boyhood  was  told 
that  it  was  mnch  too  late  to  be  out  of 
doors,  and  high  time  to  leave  off  those 
dirty  clothes  and  go  to  bed.  This,  as 
was  well  understood,  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  special  rebuke,  for  Authority 
very  well  knew  that  wasps’  nests  could 
not  be  taken  except  after  sundown,  and 
the  taking  of  wasps’  nests  it  considered 
a  good  work  ;  it  was  only  an  expression 
of  the  general  attitude  of  Authority 
toward  boyhood,  the  attitude  which  has 
found  its  best-known  illustration  in  the 
pointless  joke  of  Punch,  “  Go  and  see 
what  Tommy  is  doing,  and  tell  him  he 
mustn’t.”  From  Tommy’s  point  of 
view  there  is  no  joke  in  it  whatever. 

Boyhood,  however,  retired  with  a 
glad  sense  of  having  done  its  duty,  and 
the  butler  was  summoned  to  remove 
the  wasps’  nest.  He  was  a  new  butler 
who  bad  lately  come  from  London. 
He  knew  nothing  about  w'asps’  nests  ; 
he  did  not  even  know  that  wasps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Devonshire  lingo,  ought, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  called  “  apple- 
dranes.’’  Nevertheless  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
as  he  was  told.  He  did  not  do  so. 
He  was  told  to  take  away  the  wasps’ 
nest,  and  put  it  into  scalding  water  im¬ 
mediately.  Especial  stress  was  laid 
upon  that  adverb  immediately  j  but 
the  stress  did  not  communicate  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  butler.  He  thought 
(a  butler  should  never  think)  that  it 
would  bo  enough  if  the  wasps’  nest 
were  put  into  the  scalding  water  on  the 
morrow  morning.  For  the  night,  he 
put  it  into  the  pantry.  He  had  quite 
forgotten  about  the  wasps’  nest  when 
he  opened  the  pantry  door  the  next 
morning,  but  was  very  quickly  and 
pointedly  reminded  of  it.  The  entire 
pantry  was  one  angry  buzz.  Wasps 
swarming  on  the  window  panes  shut 
out  the  light  of  day.  Wasps  angrily 
buzzing  into  the  butler’s  face  made  him 
close  his  eyes  and  rush  blindly  away, 
pursued,  like  Orestes,  by  a  stream  of 
Furies.  Wasps  stinging  him  ferocious¬ 
ly  in  every  vulnerable  part  might  have 
suggested  another  classic  simile,  the 
shirt  of  Nessus.  The  butler  knew 


nothing  of  these  classic  characters. 
Until  the  previous  evening  he  had 
known  nothing  of  wasps.  Now,  of  a 
sudden,  he  found  his  knowledge  of 
them  much  too  intimate.  He  was 
stung  fearfully  all  over,  as  he  reported, 
meaning,  thereby,  wherever  a  wasp  was 
able  to  reach  his  unprotected  skin  to 
sting  it.  The  trouble  did  not  end  with 
the  butler.  The  wasps,  following  him 
from  the  pantry,  pervaded  every  room 
of  the  house.  There  were  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  domestic  circle  who  escaped 
being  stung  by  them.  In  the  end,  the 
coachman,  with  his  life  in  his  hand  and 
his  person  protected  by  the  bridal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  muslins  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees, 
fought  his  way  into  the  pantry  bearing 
a  pail  of  scalding  water,  in  which  he 
immersed  the  wasps’  nest,  and,  open¬ 
ing  the  windows,  allowed  the  survivors 
to  tly  forth  into  a  homeless  world.  It 
was  a  tragic  page  in  our  boyhood’s  his¬ 
tory,  bearing  in  fiery  characters  the 
moral  that  one  should  always  do  as  one 
is  told.  Of  course,  the  brunt  of  the 
blame,  as  .was  but  rational,  fell  irpon 
the  butler,  who  soon  afterward  gave 
warning  ;  but  a  portion  of  it,  as  was 
but  human,  fell  to  the  share  of  boy¬ 
hood,  with  an  injunction  in  strictest 
terms  never  again  to  bring  a  wasps’  nest 
into  the  house. 

We  had  great  ambitions,  which  we 
never  arrived  at  gratifying,  to  have  the 
nests  of  some  of  these  social  insects  (we 
did  not  much  care  which)  under  glass, 
so  that  we  might  make  a  study  of  their 
habits.  Once  we  did  go  the  length  of 
digging  up  a  bumble  bees’  nest,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  wiiole  mass  of  moss  and  comb 
and  hotly  buzzing  chestnut-colored  in¬ 
sects  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  transferring 
it  to  a  box  which  had  been  fitted  with 
a  glass  back.  We  placed  the  box  on 
the  window-sill  of  the  room  in  which 
were  our  birds,  our  white  mice,  skins, 
caterpillars,  and  all  the  other  captives 
of  our  bows  and  spears.  Then  we  with¬ 
drew  the  cork  wherewith  we  had  closed 
the  entrance-hole^  which  we  had  in¬ 
tended  to  be  the  door  of  the  hive.  The 
bees  so  far  availed  themselves  of  it  as 
to  find  their  way  out  by  this  hole,  but 
did  not  fulfil  the  second  part  of  our  in¬ 
tention,  which  was  that  they  should 
return  again  by  the  same  convenient 
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passage.  The  faithless  insects  aban¬ 
doned  their  home  and  their  honeycomb, 
and  we  never  set  eyes  on  them  again. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment.  We 
had  indulged  in  pleasant  visions  of  be¬ 
guiling  the  interminable  hours  of  the 
hopelessly  wet  days,  which  were  not 
uncommon  in  our  western  country,  by 
w'atching  the  curious  doings  of  the 
bees,  and  even  had  visions  of  their 
making  for  us  vast  stores  of  honey. 
In  point  of  fi\ct,  the  humble-bee  (which 
is  a  more  correct  name  for  it  than  the 
homely  “  bumble”)  makes  very  little 
honey,  sufficient  only  for  the  few  indi¬ 
viduals  of  which  its  societies  are  com¬ 
posed,  and  that  little  of  a  poor  earthy 
flavor. 

We  have  often  speculated  how  long, 
by  the  adult  measurement  of  time,  a 
wet  day  is  to  boyhood.  Even  a  fine 
day  was  of  measureless  length,  and  the 
six  weeks'  summer  holidays  a  virtual 
eternity,  for  their  end  was  quite  beyond 
the  horizon  of  our  mental  view.  But 
on  the  wet  days, — the  really  hopeless 
ones  on  which  the  rooks  knew  that  it 
was  no  good  waiting  for  better  times, 
and  that  they  must  just  come  out  and 
chance  colds  and  rheumatism  if  they 
meant  to  pick  up  any  dinner — then, 
when  the  birds  had  been  cleaned  and 
tended,  and  the  cotton  wool  bed  of  the 
white  mice  renewed,  and  a  few  finish¬ 
ing  touches  put  to  the  stuffed  birds 
which  were  stiffening,  with  some  sup¬ 
ports,  upon  their  twigs,  then  what  had 
the  day  to  offer  ?  One  could  sit  a  whole 
half  hour  or  more  over  Wood’s  Natu¬ 
ral  History  or  The  Dog  Crusoe,  but 
even  at  the  end  of  that  great  lapse  of 
time  there  remained  enormously  long 
hours  uneonsumed.  We  would  watch 
the  cows  munching  steadily  with  heads 
turned  away  from  the  rain,  confirming 
the  presage  of  the  rooks.  Had  it  been 
going  to  clear  they  would  have  been 
clustered  beneath  the  trees  awaiting  the 
fine  weather  ;  but  they,  like  the  rooks, 
knew  that  it  was  hopeless.  Flattening 
our  noses  on  the  panes  and  watching 
the  ceaseless  drip  was  an  entertainment 
which  palled  after  five  minutes.  It 
was  too  wet  even  to  go  in  search  of 
food  for  the  innumerable  caterpillars 
which  we  kept  in  boxes  fronted  with 
erforated  zinc.  The  hours  were  very 
lank. 
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Happily  there  always  remained  the 
stable-loft.  We  mounted  to  it  by  a 
fixed  ladder  leading  up  to  a  little  door 
through  which  a  boy  could  pass  almost 
without  stooping.  Inside  it  was  dark 
and  musty.  The  only  light  came 
through  a  little  slit  in  the  far  wall,  op¬ 
posite  which  stood  the  chaff- cutting 
machine  with  the  shoot  down  which 
the  chaff  slid  into  the  harness-room. 
The  bulk  of  the  long  low  room  was  filled 
with  bundles  of  hay,  lying  ready  for 
the  cutting.  Around  and  behind  these 
bundles  were  the  most  wondrous  hid¬ 
ing-places,  where  an  hour  or  two  of  a 
wet  day  might  pass  without  dragging. 
For  the  secrecy  appealed  to  our  boyish 
reserve,  and  the  darkness  favored’vis- 
ions  of  the  imagination,  while  under¬ 
neath  we  could  hear  the  horses  stamp¬ 
ing  and  champing,  the  pigeons  mur¬ 
muring  to  each  other  in  their  cote  on 
the  back  wall  of  the  stables,  and  the 
pigs  grunting  and  squealing  in  their 
own  place.  Unless  chaff-cutting  was 
going  on,  no  one  shared  this  dark, 
musty  solitude  with  us,  except  the 
stable  cats.  Doubtless  they  caught 
abundance  of  mice  in  the  loft,  but  our 
eyes,  though  they  were  sharp  enough, 
could  not  see  mice  in  that  twilight ; 
and  though  spiders,  earwigs,  beetles, 
and  many  queer  insects  must  have  been 
constantly  about  us,  we  were  aware  of 
nothing  but  an  occasional  “  yellow 
underwing,”  who  would  rush  with  hur¬ 
ried  flight  from  the  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  from  which  we  had  ousted  him, 
immediately  to  disappear  from  our 
sight  so  soon  as  ever  he  settled  again 
and  closed  the  sober,  brown  over-wings 
on  the  bright  yellow  of  the  nether. 
The  yellow  underwing  was  always  an 
object  of  eager  pursuit,  though  I  had 
several  of  his  kind  in  my  collection  of 
moths.  We  set  a  value  on  moths  in 
some  proportion  to  their  size,  and, 
common  though  he  was,  we  found  few 
bigger  than  the  yellow  underwing. 
Once  we  had  caught  two  privet  hawk- 
moths  on  the  privet  hedge  around  the 
elm-tree  on  which  we  put  our  young 
jackdaws ;  but  these  were  the  only 
specimens  of  the  hawk-moths  which 
we  ever  found.  Of  course  I  except  the 
humming-bird  hawk-moth,  which  is  a 
day-flier,  and  which  we  constantly 
caught  as  he  poised,  with  wings  mov- 
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ing  at  invisible  speed,  to  suck  the 
honey  from  the  heliotropes.  We 
scarcely  accounted  him  a  real  moth, 
any  more  than  we  did  the  gamma  or 
the  six  spot  burnet,  or  any  other  of  the 
dayligbt-loving  moths.  But  there  was 
a  charm,  a  mystery  and  a  fascination 
about  going  out  into  the  dark  warm 
summer  night  with  a  bull’s-eye  lantern 
and  hawking  with  a  butterfly  net, 
whether  around  the  ivy  blossom  in  the 
right  season  or  trees  whose  stems  we 
had  previously  anointed  with  a  rich 
decoction  of  beer  and  sugar.  In  these 
latter  visits  there  was  a  peculiar  charm, 
and  all  the  siiecial  excitement  of  the 
“stalk.”  For  of  course  it  would  not 
do  to  go  along  with  the  eye  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  naked,  as  did  Mr.  Pickwick  on  a 
memorable  occasion.  The  light  would 
have  alarmed  the  feasting  moths  at 
once,  and  we  should  not  have  found 
one  waiting  for  us  when  we  came  to 
the  anointed  tree.  The  plan  was  to 
creep  along,  in  stealth  and  darkness, 
until  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  tree, 
then  to  fix  the  net  below  the  familiar 
place  on  which  we  had  hung  the  rag 
soaked  in  the  sugared  beer  -and  then 
turn  on  the  lantern  !  The  tipsy  moths, 
hurriedly  rushing  from  their  feast  of 
alcoholic  sweets,  went  reeling  down 
into  the  receptive  net.  A  few  escaped, 
like  ghosts,  over  its  edges,  and,  vanish¬ 
ing,  left  us  with  the  impression  that 
fishes  leave  with  us  when  they  break 
away,  that  they 'were  rarer,  choicer, 
larger,  than  any  which^had  come  into 
the  net.  And  then  began  the  hard  and 
delicate  work  of  transferring  the  moths 
into  the  somniferous  fumes  of  the 
chloroform  bottle,  a  task  which  was 
rarely  effected  without  some  harm  to 
the  delicate  downy  wings.  It  is  through 
the  sense  of  smell  that  old  memories 
are  most  readily  revived,  and  we  can¬ 
not  now  smell  the  peculiar,  hot  flavor 
of  a  lighted  lantern  without  recalling 
that  odor  of  the  sugared  beer  which 
was  so  often  associated  with  it,  and 
fancying  ourselves  creeping,  like  Guy 
Fawkes,  down  the  byways  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  with  the  warm  night  airs  play¬ 
ing  upon  us,  and  seeming  to  brush  us 
with  the  invisible  wings  of  ghostly 
moths. 

It  is  a  channing  memory.  There  is 
in  it  an  element  of  such  sustained  and 


progressive  excitement,  beginning  with 
the  delightful  uncertainty  whether 
there  would  be  a  moth  at  all  about  the 
rag  ;  then,  this  uncertainty  solved  and 
satisfied,  there  remained  yet  to  be  seen 
their  numbers  and  their  kind  ;  and  this 
latter  question  could  not  be  determined 
with  any  nicety  out  of  doors  by  the  lan¬ 
tern’s  shifty  light,  but  must  be  the 
subject  of  further  search  in  the  pages 
of  Morris’s  British  Moths.  And  so, 
when  all  the  trees  had  been  visited,  we 
would  go  happily  to  bed  and  dream 
magnificent  and  magnifying  dreams  of 
the  creatures  who  had  gleamed  down 
into  the  net  when  the  lantern's  light 
struck  them  off  the  trees,  and  were 
now  sleeping  a  last  sleep  in  the  big¬ 
necked,  chloroform  befumed  bottles. 
We  believe  there  would  be  the  same  de¬ 
light  in  it  even  now,  could  we  go  back 
to  it.  It  would  at  least  be  better  than 
too  much  port- wine  and  tobacco. 

When  we  became  of  age  to  have  a 
dog,  the  delights  of  the  stable-loft  were 
not  so  peaceful.  He  was  a  fox-terrier, 
white  and  black  and  tan,  with  one  ear 
that  cocked  and  one  that  drooped.  Of 
course,  his  first  proceeding  was  to  dash 
behind  the  hay-bundles.  Then  there 
was  a  skurry,  a  spit,  and  a  swear,  a 
further  scamper  over  the  floor,  and  the 
slit  of  a  window  by  the  chaff-cutting 
machine  was  momentarily  darkened  by 
the  passage  of  a  fleeing  cat,  gone  as 
soon  as  seen,  and  leaving  the  dog  jump¬ 
ing  up  with  whines  and  yelps  of  disap¬ 
pointed  eagerness  at  the  window  which 
had  given  it  egress.  It  was  trying  for 
the  dog,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
the  entertainment.  It  was  perennially 
new  to  him. 

Cats,  however,  were  by  no  means  his 
only  quarry.  From  the  tangle  of  the 
orchard  hedge  he  would  often  drag  out, 
with  fury,  a  great  round  ball  of  leaves 
which  examination  showed  to  enclose 
a  hedgehog,  marvellously  well  protect¬ 
ed  by  its  spines  from  his  attack.  A 
full  grown  hedgehog  would  last  him 
half  the  day.  After  we  had  succeeded 
in  calling  him  away,  he  would  steal 
back,  and  from  the  house  we  would 
hear  his  cries  of  mingled  rage  and  an¬ 
guish,  as  he  champed  on  the  hard 
spines.  After  one  of  these  encounters 
he  would  lie  on  the  ground  open- 
mouthed,  and  with  his  two  forepaws 
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pall  spine  after  spine  out  of  his  lips 
and  gums.  Did  the  hedgehog  miss  the 
spines?  A  full-grown  “  hedgy-boar” 
(such  was  the  local  name  for  the  hedge¬ 
hog)  was  too  much  for  him.  The  old 
fellows  can  roll  themselves  so  tightly 
that  not  one  dog  in  twenty  has  the 
hardihood  to  search  shrewdly  enough 
with  his  muzzle  to  reach  their  unpro¬ 
tected  under  parts.  The  younger  ones 
have  not  the  power  of  rolling  them¬ 
selves  so  tightly,  neither  do  their 
prickles  grow  so  profusely,  nor  so 
steely  hard.  Any  dog  of  average  cour¬ 
age  will  kill  them,  poor  things,  in  no 
time. 

Even  as  boys,  however,  we  had  no 
animosity  against  the  hedgehogs.  Their 
utterly  passive  attitude  disarmed  us. 
It  is  true  we  would  urge  Viper  on  to 
the  wiry  spines  of  a  full-grown  hedge¬ 
hog  ;  but  from  a  young  one,  on  which 
he  was  likely  to  be  able  to  make  his 
teeth  fairly  meet,  we  called  him  off,  re¬ 
proaching  his  cruelty.  We  have  often 
wondered,  since,  whether  Viper  thought 
us  illogical.  We -suspect  he  did,  but 
believe  that  he  understood  us  perfectly. 
He  was  a  very  loyal  dog,  always  on  our 
side  rather  than  on  that  of  Authority. 
Authority  amused  us  often  by  endeav¬ 
oring  to  interfere  in  our  treatment  of 
Viper.  Viper  was  just  as  amused  as  we 
were.  Everything  that  Authority  said, 
of  course,  was  perfectly  true  ;  but  in¬ 
terference  between  a  boy  and  his  dog  is 
like  interference  between  husband  and 
wife. 

About  once  every  fortnight  Viper 
used  to  be  lost.  After  some  forty-eight 
hours  he  would  return,  encrusted  with 
dirt,  re^  eyed,  weary.  We  upbraided 
him,  but  the  zeal  in  rabbiting  which 
had  led  him  to  these  temporary  en¬ 
tombments  commanded  our  heartfelt 
respect.  Once  he  caught  a  very  small 
rabbit,  and  laid  out  its  corpse  triumph¬ 
antly  upon  the  drawing-room  sofa. 
Neither  we  nor  Vijier  could  quite 
understand  the  disfavor  with  which 
Authority  looked  upon  this  grand 
achievement.  They  said  it  spoiled  the 
sofa,  but,  even  so  (and  it  was  not 
“  so”),  was  not  one  small  rabbit  worth 
many  sofas?  It  was  most  curious,  the 
lack  of  sense  of  proportion  in  Author¬ 
ity. 

If  any  one  had  ever  taken  the  trouble 
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to  explain  to  us  the  relative  finan¬ 
cial  values  of  rabbits  and  sofas,  we 
should  have  understood  the  position 
and  would  have  entered  into  it  at  once! 
But  this  is  just  one  of  those  things 
which  Authority  never  does  explain. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  Authority  to 
put  itself  into  our  position,  or  at  once 
it  must  have  seen  that  our  interest  in 
rabbits  was  immense,  our  interest  in 
sofas  nil,  and  therefore  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  rabbits,  as  compared  with 
sofas,  was  infinitely  large  in'  our  eyes. 
But  if  Authority  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  express  sofas  in  terms  of  rabbits, 
pointing  out  to  us  that  the  price  of  a 
sofa  would  buy,  say,  four  hundred 
grown  rabbits,  and  goodness  knows 
how  many  of  the  size  that  Viper  had 
slain,  then  we  should  at  once  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Authority,  for  the  /inancial 
argument  appeals  very  strongly  to  a 
boy.  Problems  of  finance  afflict  him 
more  pressingly,  as  a  rule,  than  any 
others,  and  he  can  grasp  questions  into 
which  sixpences  and  shillings  enter 
with  a  surprising  avidity.  It  is  not 
much  use  to  talk  to  him  in  terms  of 
sovereigns,  for  the  sum  is  too  big  to  be 
familiar,  and  only  dazzles  the  brain  by 
its  magnitude.  After  all,  the  whole 
problem  of  education  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  of  the  faculty  to  “  put  your¬ 
self  in  his  place.”  Unfortunately  it  is 
a  faculty  given  to  very,  very  few. 

Viper  had  it.  We  cannot  conceive 
how,  otherwise,  he  could  have  been  so 
successful  as  he  was  in  catching  moles. 
Very  few  dogs  have  the  knack.  In  all 
our  life  we  have  known  but  four  that 
were  any  good  at  it,  and  their  methods 
were  always  the  same.  Very  stealthily 
would  they  approach;  attracted  by  the 
view  of  the  dark  line  of  molehills,  or 
by  the  scent  of  the  underground  work¬ 
er.  Very  slowly  lifting  each  foot  with 
separate  thought  and  care,  with  many 
silent  pauses  in  statuesque  attitudes, 
they  draw  up  to  the  little  mounds. 
Once  among  them  the  progress  must  be 
yet  more  studied  and  careful,  the  statu¬ 
esque  moments  of  longer  duration. 
Gradually  the  attitude  of  stealthy  ad¬ 
vance  is  changed  for  tlie  collected 
crouching  preparatory  to  a  spring. 
Suddenly  the  dog  leaps  into  the  air  like 
a  salmon  jumping  from  a  pool.  Like 
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a  salmon,  too,  the  dog  comes  down 
again  with  a  headlong  dive.  With 
wide-open  jaws  and  paws  together  he 
lands,  burying  his  muzzle  in  the  ground 
where  it  heaved  above  the  tunnelling 
mole,  tearing  away  from  the  ground  a 
great  mouthful  of 'moss  and  grass  and 
earth,  and  among  it  all  the  little  warm 
black  body  out  of  which  he  is  shaking 
the  life. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  little  warm 
black  body  has  altogether  escaped 
him,  so  that  his  mouthful  is  nothing 
bat  vain,  disgusting  earth  and  moss. 
Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
shake  the  earth  out  gf  one’s  mouth,  to 
claw  away  with  one’s  paws  the  grass, 
to  spit  out  the  moss,  and  to  go  away 
with  head  and  tail  depressed,  hoping 
for  bi  tter  luck  next  time.  It  is  no  good 


going  on  digging  and  scratching  ;  the 
mole  is  much  quicker  at  that  game  ; 
and  the  vain  digging  and  scratching  is 
the  method  of  the  other  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  dogs  out  of  a  thousand 
who  have  not  been  given  the  excellent 
faculty  of  putting  themselves  in  the 
mole’s  place.  For  without  that  indis¬ 
pensable  gift,  how  was  one  to  know 
that  the  mole  would  take  fright  and  re¬ 
treat  at  once  into  underground  for¬ 
tresses?  How  was  one  to  know  indeed 
that  a  little  heaving  of  the  earth,  like 
an  earthquake  in  miniature,  meant  a 
mole  at  all,  unless  one  had  thought  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  black  villain, 
sedulously  digging,  was  likely  to  make 
his  way  beneath  the  soil  ? — Macmillan's 
Magazine. 
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Newcastf.k,  November  — Just  as 
I  come  into  court,  this  dark  November 
morning,  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
is  exhibiting  to  the  jury  the  knife  that 
did  the  deed,  that  let  out  the  young 
irl’s  life.  He  holds  it  in  his  left 
and  ;  the  blade  lies  in  bright  stain¬ 
lessness  against  his  Quecn’s-Counsel 
lawn  cuffs,  with  Dutch  cleanliness  and 
sharpness.  The  court  is  lit  by  gas-jets 
that  are  out  of  sight  above  the  flat 
ground-glass  roof  ;  the  great  chamber 
is  full  of  a  tawny  haze,  as  though  all 
were  being  looked  at  through  dim, 
smoked,  yellow  glass.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  crowded  galleries  and  in  the 
mounting  hemicircle  of  seats  behind 
the  dock,  are  vivid  splashes  of  scarlet 
—the  prisoner’s  comrades,  who  have 
come  to  see  the  last  of  him.  Bnily 
Northumbrian  policemen  with  long 
wands,  the  more  dandified  servants  of 
the  High  Sheriff  in  yellow  and  black 
thread  shoulder-knots,  stand  about, 
incurious.  From  the  right-hand  gal¬ 
lery,  craning  over  the  rail,  hangs  many 
a  breathless  pretty  Newcastle  girl,  fint- 
teringly  drawn .  within  the  palpitating 
attraction  of  the  tragedy  :  tender  hearts 
beating  with  pity,  with  horror,  with 
fearful  delight.  They  would  like  to  be 
loved  like  that,  almost  well  enough  to 
be  stabbed  to  death  ;  the  hero  then  to 
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be  led  unfaltering  to  the  scaffold,  fate¬ 
ful  Julian  Sorel  of  the  Line. 

And  in  the  dock  sits  the  protagonist. 
He  is  a  young  soldier,  barely  of  ago, 
barely  full  grown.  Ho  has  a  round, 
rather  flat  face,  suffused  even  to  the 
forehead  with  a  curious  uniform  pink. 
His  hair  is  worn  in  the  appropriate 
Tommy  Atkins  swoop  ;  under  the  haze 
of  gas  the  eyes  are  shadowed  into  veri¬ 
table  caverns,  as  deep  as  those  of  the 
tortured  CEdipe  roi.  He  sits  there  with 
his  head  thrown  slightly  back,  looking 
from  witness  to  judge,  and  occasionally 
sidelong  at  the  jury  ;  he  gives  little  dry 
coughs  behind  his  hand  (noticeable, 
the  niceties  of  demeanor,  even  of  the 
murderer),  and  then  looks  down  at  his 
boots,  or  up  at  the  gallery.  Perfectly 
unconcerned  ;  one  might  fairly  say, 
apparently  the  least  interested  person 
in  court.  And  yet  the  young  fellow  is 
as  it  were  already  pinioned  and  in  the 
hangman’s  grasp.  In  the  language  of 
the  bar,  “  deader  case”  never  was. 
Perhaps  it  is  bis  very  hopelessness  that 
takes  away  all  his  interest. 

Poor  Mary  M.’s  murder  can  bo  best 
described  by  the  reverend  gentleman 
who,  unhappily,  saw  it.  Ho  was  out 
on  his  tricycle,  a  July  evening,  getting 
on  to  half-past  eight,  going  slowly, 
owing  to  some  accident  to  the  machine, 
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when  some  distance  ahead  of  him,  in 
the  dusk,  he  sees  mannikin  figures 
straggling  on  the  ground  ;  one  of  the 
dgures  lying,  as  he  choicely  says,  prone  ; 
the  other  above,  striking  fiercely,  three 
times,  down.  In  the  purity  of  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman’s  heart  he  takes  them 
for  choir-boys  larking  ;  just  as  Lord 
Spencer  from  the  viceregal  Lodge 
thought  the  Phoenix  Park  assassins 
were  wrestling  for  fun.  As  he  draws 
slowly  closer,  the  uppermost  figure 
leaps  up,  and  he  sees  it  holds  a  knife  ; 
he  sees  the  other  figure  is  a  woman’s. 
“  I  got  off  my  machine,”  says  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman,  in  that  absurd  first- 
lesson  voice  most  of  the  clergy  see  fit 
to  assume,  “  and  I  called  ont,  ‘  Stop 
him  !  ’  I  pursued  him  some  way,  and 
seeing  I  could  not  catch  him,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  poor  creature,  who  had 
struggled  to  her  feet.  She  was  bleed¬ 
ing  profusely and  then  the  old  under¬ 
graduate  breaks  out,  and  he  adds,  quite 
naturally,  “  awfully  !  —  frightfully  !” 
They  carried  her  into  the  vestry  of  the 
church  outside  of  which  it  all  oc 
curred,  and  there  poor  Mary  almost 
immediately  expired,  within  three  min¬ 
utes,  just  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

In  the  meantime  the  soldier,  unpur- 
suad  (in  civilian  clothes,  but  wearing  a 
cruel  red),  makes  his  way  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  public-house  and  has  a  pot  of 
whiskey  (two  glasses)  and  sixpenn’orth 
of  bread  and- cheese.  He  cleans  the 
brand-new  knife  and  consumes  his 
bread- and-cheese  with  it.  The  land¬ 
lord  says  he’s  quite  sober,  but  flustered. 
People  come  in  and  begin  to  talk  about 
the  murder,  and  the  young  fellow  says, 
“  I  saw  the  murder  ;  a  soldier  did  it. 
I  am  a  soldier  myself.”  A  little  later 
he  calls  for  paper  and  pen  and  ink  and 
writes  out  a  full  confession,  and  just 
before  he  goes  he  hands  it  to  the  land¬ 
lord.  “  Don’t  open  it  till  five  minutes 
after  I’ve  gone,”  and  out  he  saunters, 
about  eleven  o’clock. 

The  landlord  waits,  opens  the  paper, 
reads  it,  horror-struck,  and  goes  for 
the  police.  At  one  in  the  morning 
Samuel  E.  is  arrested  close  by,  wander¬ 
ing  about,  with  the  knife  open  in  his 
fist.  He  does  not  attempt  to  use  it ; 
ives  it  up  at  once.  He  asks  if  she  is 
ead,  and  if  he  can  see  her,  and  they 
tell  him  to-morrow.  He  says  :  ”  We 
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had  a  quarrel  or  two  behind  a  hedge 
and  then,  when  we  got  on  the  road  and 
I  was  leaving  her,  she  came  to  me  and 
put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  then 
the  idea  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
struck  her.  But  the  reason  for  it  shall 
never  cross  my  lips.”  Truly,  as  his 
poor  old  father  said,  trembling  with 
grief,  ”  Sam  has  done  for  himself  this 
time.” 

There  is  an  air  about  the  dead  girl’s 
father  (poor  child  !  she  was  only  seven¬ 
teen)  at  once  dignified,  sorrowful,  and 
just,  that  is  extremely  touching.  He 
describes  himself  as  a  laborer,  but  with 
his  soldierly  bearing,  clipped  mustache, 
decent  black  overcoat,  he  more  suggests 
and  resembles  a  retired  lieutenant- 
colonel  fallen  on  evil  days,  his  savings 
lost  through  the  failure  of  a  bank. 
There  is  a  manly  ring  in  his  voice,  an 
evident  desire  to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  an  evident  appreciation  of  the 
terrible  position  of  the  man  in  the 
dock,  that  makes  his  figure  almost 
heroic.  And  yet  there  can  be  nothing 
about  him  of  that  dismal  insensibility 
one  finds  so  often  in  the  lower  orders— 
not  fortitude,  any  more  than  the  Ind¬ 
ian’s  is  fortitude,  but  sheer,  blank 
vacancy  of  feeling  ;  for  I  am  told  of  a 
scene  at  his  daughter’s  graveside  when 
he  stood  there,  solitary  and  tremendous, 
calling  down  vengeance  on  the  murder¬ 
er,  vowing  himself  to  the  lawful  pur¬ 
suit.  He  wants  nothing  but  the  law, 
will  tell  nothing  but  the  strict  truth. 
“  My  daughter  and  the  prisoner  seemed 
on  very  good  terms,”  he  says ;  ”  they 
had  no  words  ;  they  were  very  affec¬ 
tionate  ;  they  were  to  have  been  mar¬ 
ried.” 

If  Samuel  E.  does  not  tell  us  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  did  it,  we  shall  never  learn 
it  now.  He  was  at  tea  at  the  house  on 
the  Sunday,  when  they  were  all  on  the 
best  of  terms.  On  the  Monday  he 
came  over  from  Strensall  Camp,  bought 
a  civilian’s  suit,  and  hid  his  uniform 
under  a  hedge  ;  in  the  afternoon,  he 
bought  a  knife  and  had  it  sharpened  in 
the  shop.  ”  I  told  him  it  was  quite 
sharp  enough  for  ordinary  pnrfioses,” 
says  the  shopkeeper,  “  but  he  insisted 
on  having  it  further  sharpened.”  He 
told  the  police  he  had  meant  to  kill  the 
girl  on  the  Sunday,  but  after  an  ex¬ 
planation  with  her  on  Tynemouth  Pier 
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had  been  apparently  satisfied,  and,  in 
token  of  it,  had  thrown  his  bayonet 
into  the  sea.  Strange  form  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  lovers  I  And  still  the 
idea,  the  idea  that  the  only  sure  way  of 
keeping  her  to  himself  was  to  kill  her, 
beats,  bat  like,  in  that  poor  blunt  head. 
He  can’t  get  away  from  it,  the  myste¬ 
rious  overlapping  of  the  two  passions 
of  love  and  hate,  the  desire  of  Othello 
for  the  life  of  Desdemona,  the  animal 
instinct  that  drives  the  rabbit  and  the 
rat  to  devour  its  young.  He  is  jealous, 
but  not  overwhelmingly  so  ;  not  more 
than  Edwin  ever  is  of  Angelina  in  de¬ 
corous  South  Kensington.  One  reads 
in  his  boyish  scrawls  from  Strensall 
vague  threats  of  his  coming  over  when 
she  least  expects  it,  of  his  having  been 
told  of  her  walking  about  with  “  two 
Scotch  fellers  but  that  is  all.  At 
such  times,  in  decorous  stucco  South 
Kensington,  when  Angelina  dances 
more  than  twice  with  another,  Edwin 
gnashes  his  teeth  and  goes  off  to  the 
refreshment-room  ;  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  go  to  the  stores  (with  somebody 
else’s  ticket)  and  buy  a  knife.  It 
seems  to  be  just  the  difference  in  the 
shape  of  their  heads,  their  chances  of 
education,  the  being  brought  up  among 
“nice  people,”  to  whom  murder  and 
violence  are  as  foreign  a  notion  as  cold 
poison.  It’s  very  hard,  isn’t  it,  to  be 
hanged  for  the  shape  of  one’s  skull  ? 

And  so  the  trial  goes  on,  the  wit¬ 
nesses  come  and  go.  Witnesses  from 
the  public-house,  gossips,  Mrs.  Quick¬ 
ly,  Mrs.  Cliippins,  with  ridiculous 
broad  faces,  absolutely  expressionless 
as  the  fat  wife’s  who  ambles  in  the 
sweltering  heat  of  Hogarth’s  print  of 
“Afternoon.”  They  say  things  that 
occasionally  raise  a  titter.  The  woman 
who  sold  the  civilian  suit  corrects  coun¬ 
sel  when  he  says  he  believes  she  keeps 
an  old-elothes  shop.  “  Not  an  old- 
clothes  shop  ;  I  am  a  wardrobe  deal¬ 
er.”  Even  the  prisoner  smiles.  He 
looks  quite  cheerful,  merry,  boyish. 

As  the  morning  wears  away  I  look 
round  the  court :  at  the  reporters,  one 
with  a  head  strikingly  resembling  the 
bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  others 
young  and  smart,  with  the  fashionable 
turn-down  collars  and  a  general  de¬ 
tached  .air  of  only  just  doing  a  little 
reporting  on  the  way  to  something 
N*w  Shbies.— VoL.  LXI.,  No.  5. 


more  worthy  of  their  style  and  talents  ; 
at  the  jury,  with  all  the  different 
types :  the  inattentive,  the  puzzled, 
the  sympathetic,  the  angry,  the  con¬ 
scientious  who  takes  notes,  the  bored* 
who  yawns  and  smooths  his  hair. 
They  look  neither  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  nor  over-intelligent,  but  somehow 
those  twelve  rather  dull  men  almost  in¬ 
variably  manage  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Juries  very  rarely  make  a  mistake,  un¬ 
less  it  be  on  what  one  may  fairly  call 
the  right  side.  I  have  occasionally 
heard  a  wrongful  acquittal,  never  a 
wrongful  conviction. 

And  down  among  the  solicitors  sits 
somebody’s  little  boy,  who  has  been 
brought  into  court  to  see  the  man  tried 
for  his  life.  He  looks  like  Phiz’s 
drawing  of  David  Copperfield — Dickens 
himself  at  twelve  must  have  looked 
just  like  that,  with  his  rough,  bright 
hair,  his  pretty  color,  his  rapt  expres¬ 
sion.  He  wears  a  chrysanthemum  in 
his  buttonhole,  and  he  never  takes  his 
eyes  off  the  witnesses,  nor  off  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  grave  face  when,  under  the  pen¬ 
dulous  black  cap,  he  carries  out  the 
inevitable  verdict  of  the  jury  and  sen¬ 
tences  the  prisoner  to  death. 

Samuel  E.  has  nothing  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  on  him  according  to  law.  At 
the  chaplain’s  deep  Amen  !  he  turns  to 
leave  the  dock,  nods  brightly,  and 
smiles  to  the  comrades  who  stand  up 
to  see  him  descend  the  stairs,  down  to 
the  cells  below  the  court,  out  of  their 
sight  forever. 

I  hear  afterward  that  he  dies  with 
perfect  coolness,  without  bravado,  but 
with  complete  calm  ;  that  the  pink 
color  never  leaves  his  face,  even  when 
he  stands  on  the  scaffold.  And  he 
never  gives  the  reason. 

As  1  stroll  up  to  lodgings  1  hear  the 
newspaper-boys  in  Grey  Street  shouting 
out  the  verdict,  and  I  meet  the  little 
chap  from  the  solicitors’  seats,  walking 
about  with  his  hand  in  his  father’s. 
His  expression  is  as  rapt  and  angelic  as 
ever,  but  the  chrysanthemum  droops 
fatefully.  .... 

I  heard  last  night  as  strange  a  true 
tale  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  ever 
was  disbelieved  in  an  impossible  shil¬ 
ling  shocker. 

Eccola!  Murder  committed  in  tie 
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North  of  England,  murderer  undiscov¬ 
ered,  case  being  rapidly  forgotten,  pass¬ 
ing  away  (important  clues  and  all)  into 
the  limbo  of  undiscovered  crime.  The 
actual  perpetrator  is  in  prison  for  some 
other  offence  in  the  South  (the  general 
explanation,  by  the  way,  of  undiscov¬ 
ered  crime),  and  there,  wearying  of  his 
life  and  the  unremitting  attentions  of 
the  warders,  he  confesses  to  the  murder 
and  demands  to  be  hanged  and  set  at 
rest. 

I  sometimes  think  that,  if  ever  I  com¬ 
mit  a  murder,  the  first  step  I  shall  take 
toward  completely  averting  suspicion 
will  be  to  go  and  give  myself  np  for  it 
at  the  nearest  police  station.  The  po¬ 
lice  appear  to  have  so  inherent  a  dis¬ 
like  to  any  one  discovering  anything 
but  themselves,  have  such  a  deep  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  methods  of  the  amateur 
(even  the  amateur-perpetrator),  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  get 
one’s  self  arrested,  much  less  tried,  on 
one’s  own  initiative.  The  sergeant  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  the  charge,  declares  from 
your  natural  agitation  you  have  been 
drinking  heavily  the  past  few  weeks,  or 
suffer  from  delusions  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  taken  as  of  right  to  a  cell,  you 
are  conducted  to  the  door,  with  the  po¬ 
lite  intimation  that  you  must  think 
yourself  lucky  for  not  getting  into  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  as  the  originator  of  a  false 
charge  and  the  laying  of  further  bur¬ 
dens  of  investigation  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  much  overworked  and  highly  in¬ 
telligent  body. 

Such  seemed  likely  to  be  the  disposal 
of  the  murderer  confessed  from  the 
South  when  they  brought  him  up  to  he 
tried  in  the  North.  Nobody  believed 
him.  1  imagine  he  would  have  been 
acquitted,  with  a  solemn  warning  from 
his  lordship  on  the  rude  folly  of  taking 
up  the  valuable  time  of  the  court,  when 
actually  (I  believe  during  the  course  of 
the  proceedings)  a  morning  bather  in 
the  Serpentine  struck  his  head  or  his 
heel,  diving,  against  the  murdered 
man’s  pocket-book,  where  it  had  been 
thrown  two  years  before,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  by  the  murderer.  It  had  lain 
two  years  in  the  Serpentine  waters, 
overpassed  by  many  a  morning  and 
evening  head  and  heel ;  and  in  the 
pocket  of  it  they  found,  plainly  legible, 


a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
crime,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  man 
who  afterward  confessed  to  it. 

That  would  be  a  little  crude,  per- 
hapsj  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  series  ;  but 
such  as  it  is,  the  writers  of  shockers  are 
very  welcome  to  it.  Though  1  don’t 
say  it  is  possible,  I  affirm  it  to  be  true. 

Durham,  November  22.— The  fat 
and  uneasy  young  man  in  the  dock 
quivers  like  a  jelly,  and  rubs  one  hand 
uneasily  over  another  between  the 
spikes.  He  is  being  tried  for  bigamy. 
He  was  arrested  just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  country.  “  It’s  a  good  job  you 
caught  me,’’  he  naively  remarks  to  the 
inspector.  “  I  was  just  off  to  South 
Africa.”  Semper  aliqnid  novi  refert 
Africa. 

Bigamy  looms  large  in  a  theatrical 
sense,  but,  regarded  closely,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  really  comes  to  very 
little.  Prisoner  has  a  violent  quarrel 
with  his  wife  (faults  on  both  sides), 
and  they  arrange  to  part,  for  better, 
for  worse.  He  has  employment  as 
travelling  bill-inspector  for  the  panto¬ 
mime,  and,  going  home  late  one  night, 
he  meets  a  poor  Tearsheet,  whom  be 
questions  as  to  her  distress,  lie  learns 
this  and  that,  and,  mainly,  that  she 
wants  to  go  homo  to  her  people.  He 
takes  hor  home,  and  a  tenderness 
springs  up  between  them  ;  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  queer  courting,  he  marries  her— 
that  is,  goes  through  the  ceremony, 
thinking  he  sufficiently  protects  him¬ 
self  against  the  law  by  telling  her  and 
her  people  that  he  is  married  already. 
Perfectly  clear,  the  ceremony  is  gone 
through  for  respectability’s  sake  alone, 
and,  in  their  estimation,  has  nothing 
sacramental  about  it. 

The  second  wife  (Tearsheet  married 
and  done  for)  keeps  conveniently  out 
of  the  way  ;  doesnT  appear  before  us 
in  court  at  all.  Her  stepfather  swears 
positively  he’d  no  idea  the  prisoner  was 
already  married.  He  is  seized  with  al¬ 
most  complete  deafness  in  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  in  the  manner  of  witnesses  who 
don’t  want  to  bear  too  much.  He  may 
swear  what  he  likes,  like  Benedick  talk¬ 
ing,  but  nobody  marks  him.  Some¬ 
how,  let  a  witness  swear  what  he  will, 
there  is  that  about  truth  that  stands 
out  even  in  the  witness-box.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  he  knew  all  about  it,  and 
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was  glad  to  get  Tearsheet  off  his  hands 
at  any  price. 

I  meet  him  afterward  outside  the 
court,  eating  a  stale  bun  out  of  a  paper 
bag,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  world 
and  the  course  of  justice  therein,  grum- 
bling  between  the  mouthfuls  to  a 

female  friend. 

For  the  defence  they  call  the  prison¬ 
er’s  mother  and  wife.  The  mother  is 
an  old  dame,  dressed  in  black  beaded 
bonnet  and  a  striped  black  jacket,  with 
a  weary  criss-crossed  face  of  tired  trou¬ 
ble.  She  says  she  went  to  Tearsheet's 
home  and  told  them  all  her  son  was  al¬ 
ready  another’s.  She  is  evidently 
speaking  the  troth.  The  prisoner’s 
wife  makes  a  touching  little  appeal  to 
be  allowed  to  take  her  fat  young  man 
home  unpunished.  As  she  turns  her 
head  I  see  a  pulse  in  her  throat,  beat¬ 
ing  like  a  small  heart,  speaking  elo¬ 
quently  to  her  woe.  Two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  ill,  she  says  ;  she  doesn’t 
believe  one  of  them  will  be  alive  on  her 
return.  The  fat  young  man  quivers 
dolorously  and,  rubbing  his  hands, 
looks  up  at  the  judge  like  a  poppy  that 
doesn’t  know  whether  he’s  going  to  be 
beaten  or  caressed. 

For  the  result,  he  is  mercifully  re¬ 
leased  on  his  own  recognizances  of  £50 
to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon. 
He  looks  round  with  alacrity  for  his 
hat,  and  steps  out  of  the  dock  to  rejoin 
his  little  wife,  with  her  broad  felt  hat 
and  sharp  nose.  Let  us  hope  they  will 
agree  together  better  in  future  ;  that 
there  wilt  be  no  more  what  she  calls 
“clashes  about  women  that  the  fat 
young  man  will  keep  his  quivering 
sensibility  within  lawful  bounds. 
Knight-errantry  can  so  easily  become 
an  illicit  calling. 

Friday.— The  deputy-clerk  of  assize 
calls  in  clear  herald  tones,  “  Thomas 
Leinster  Sinclair,  come  forth  and  sur¬ 
render  yourself,  or  you  will  forfeit  your 
recognizances.”  He  calls  it,  rather 
half-heartedly,  three  times.  Not  a  sign 
in  court  of  'Thomas  Leinster  Sinclair  ; 
not  a  sound,  except  the  dry,  incredu¬ 
lous  cough  of  a  'county  policeman. 
“  What’s  the  good  of  that  nonsense  ?” 
the  cough  seems  to  say  ;  “  Sinclair  was 
^n  in  Liverpool  on  Monday.  Why, 
ne’s  in  mid-Atlantic  by  now.  Get  on 
with  something  else,  do  !” 


Then  the  deputy-clerk  calls  thrice  on 
the  bail :  “  Matthew  Thompson  and 
Thomas  Edward  Brigham,  come  forth 
and  produce  the  body  of  Thomas  Lein¬ 
ster  Sinclair,  or  you  will  forfeit  your 
recognizances.”  But  the  bail,  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  body,  cannot  produce  it.  They 
look  uncommonly  piteous  ;  as  well  they 
may,  having  pledged  themselves  for 
Sinclair’s  appearance  to  the  tune  of 
£250  apiece. 

I  am  sorry  we  shall  not  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  trying  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  and 
his  method  of  executing  it  (always 
supposing  him  guilty),  are  neither  of 
them  without  interest — savoring,  in¬ 
deed,  again  of  our  young  friend  the 
shocker. 

He  is  charged  with  setting  fire  to  the 
steamship  of  which  he  is  part  owner  ; 
and  on  the  principle  that  if  you  want  a 
thing  done  you  should  do  it  yourself 
(especially  a  crime),  it  is  asserted  he 
disguised  himself,  and  so  successfully 
that,  undetected,  he  moved  among  his 
own  crew,  and  in  the  silent  watches  off 
Flamborough  Head  so  knowingly  ar¬ 
ranged  the  paraffin  and  the  esparto 
grass  down  in  the  hold — why,  one  can 
see  it  all  from  here,  as  our  lively  neigh¬ 
bors  say. 

To  reduce  the  story  to  briefest  out¬ 
line,  it  is  this.  Steamship  arrives  in 
London  Docks  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  Tuesday  ;  and  on  the  VV^ednes- 
day,  Sinclair,  who  has  come  down  from 
Newcastle  in  his  character  of  part  own¬ 
er,  goes  on  board  her.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  affairs  to  regulate  :  the  captain 
has  died  on  the  way  out  to  Lisbon,  and 
so  on  ;  but  once  they  are  over  Sinclair 
leaves,  to  go  home  to  Newcastle  by  rail, 
merely  mentioning  casually  to  the  new 
captain  as  he  goes  that  ho  has  given  a 
passage  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyne 
to  a  respectable  man — “  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  the  way,  captain” — who  will  come 
on  hoard  next  day,  the  Thursday,  just 
before  she  leaves  the  river.  Will  the 
captain  give  him  the  second  mate’s 
berth  aft  ?  Captain  gives  sailor-like 
nod,  and  away  goes  Sinclair,  presum¬ 
ably  homeward  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Next  day  (Thursday  afternoon, 
March  1),  about  five,  there  steps  on 
board  the  readable  deaf  and  dumb 
passenger.  He  wears  a  beard,  a,  cloth 
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cap,  coat  collar  turned  up,  rug  round 
his  shoulders,  rather  muffling  the  lower 

})art  of  his  face.  He  blandly  hands  his 
etter  of  recommendation  from  Sinclair 
to  the  mate,  as  though  he  belieyed  him 
to  be  the  captain  (not  a  bad  piece  of 
business  that !),  and  then,  on  being 
motioned,  to  the  captain  himself.  The 
letter  remarks,  by  the  way,  that  the  re¬ 
spectable  man  is  dumb,  but  not  deaf  ; 
Sinclair,  apparently,  having  reconsid¬ 
ered  the  advisability  of  not  over-inflict¬ 
ing  himself  ;  always  supposing  Sinclair 
and  the  passenger  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  as  the  Crown  asserts,  and  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  the  chance  of 
proving. 

The  passenger,  though  respectable, 
is  lonely  and  obscure.  Naturally,  he 
cannot  speak,  but  when  addressed  by 
cheerful  and  communicative  tars  he 
emits  morose  noises  from  the  back  of 
the  throat  that  much  distress  them. 
The  day  he  chiefly  spends  sitting  on  his 
berth,  wrapped  in  his  rug  ;  once  only 
so  far  forgetting  himself  (according  to 
the  black  cook)  as  to  bid  him  enter 
when  he  knocks  with  tea.  The  night 
he  mostly  spends  on  deck,  wandering 
about,  a  humped  figure,  either  vainly 
searching  for  his  lost  voice  among  the 
many  wandering  tones  of  ocean,  or  (as 
the  prosecution  suspect)  looking  for  a 
likely  spot  to  drop  the  paraffin  among 
the  esparto  grass.  Early  on  Saturday 
morning  the  fire  breaks  out.  The  sea 
is  calm,  they  are  not  far  from  the  shore, 
boats  are  plentiful ;  however  devouring 
the  flames,  there  is  not  much  danger, 
even  for  a  poor  dumb  passenger. 
Hatches  are  battened  down,  and  the 
steamship,  still  afire,  reaches  the  Tyne 
in  safety  on  Saturday  afternoon.  There¬ 
upon,  mysteriously  as  he  came  on  board, 
mysteriously  disappears  the  respectable 
passenger.  He  waits  not  to  thank  the 
captain  for  his  hospitality  ;  no  one  even 
sees  him  go.  From  that  time  to  this 
no  trace  of  the  man  who  is  dumb  but 
not  deaf  has  been  discovered.  Sinclair, 
on  being  interrogated,  says  he  under¬ 
stood  he  was  a  commercial  traveller  ; 
he  met  him  by  accident  in  a  restaurant 
in  the  city,  when  he  presented  him 
with  a  letter  begging  a  passage.  Credat 
JudcBus.  Why,  a  commercial  traveller, 
however  respectable,  can  scarcely  get 
along  without  a  voice  ;  one  might  as 


well  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  dumb 
auctioneer. 

Coincident  with  the  disappearance  . 
of  the  passenger,  Sinclair  turns  up  in  a 
waterside  public-house,  dirty,  shaky 
unshorn,  demanding  whiskey,  drink¬ 
ing  it  neat.  One  of  his  crew  even 
meets  him  shortly,  and  tells  him  of  the 
misfortune  to  the  ship  of  which  he  is 
part  owner.  He  was  not  so  mnch 
moved  as  one  might  expect ;  he  savs 
he  wilt  go  down  and  have  a  look  at  her 
to  morrow.  For  the  rest — 

Nay,  dry  the  starting  tear  ;  she  was  hmily 
insured. 

All  might  vet  be  well  if  Sinclair 
would  only  tell  us,  like  Lazarus,  where 
he  was  those  three  davs—Tluiisday, 
Friday,  Saturday.  He  lias  a  tale,  of 
course,  but.  really,  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  it  won’t  wash.  He  says 
that  on  Thursday  afternoon  he  was 
going  down  to  Woolwich  ;  that  he  went 
for  refreshment  at  Cannon  Street  into 
the  second-class  refreshment- room 
(where  an  intelligent  officer  has  dis¬ 
covered  there  isn’t  such  a  thing),  that 
coming  out  he  fell  into  clutches  seduc¬ 
tive,  disreputable,  was  carried  off  N., 
and  abode  there  till  Saturday  morning, 
when,  sick  and  shivering,  he  took  the 
train  home  from  King’s  Cross,  and 
reached  Newcastle  just  in  time  to  meet 
his  petty  officer  with  the  news  of  the 
fire.  All  Friday  he  was  so  bad  he  kept 
the  house,  and  even  sent  for  the  doctor. 
So  he  says. 

Thomas  Leinster  Sinclair,  all  may 
yet  be  well  if  only  you  will  give  us  the 
name  and  address  of  your  doctor,  some 
other  indication  of  the  part  of  the  town 
that  sheltered  you  than  the  vague  let¬ 
ter  N.  Why,  N.  is  no  more  use  to  us 
than  M. 

But  Sinclair  prefers  to  borrow  £50 
from  his  trusting  bail  “for  legal  ex¬ 
penses,”  and  to  be  seen  with  it  in  Liv¬ 
erpool  on  the  Monday.  He  is  polite 
enough  to  write  his  lordship  the  judge 
of  assize  a  letter  in  which  he  is  “deeply 
sorry  that  I  shall  not  stand  before  you 
on  Thursday,  as  the  rapid  accumula¬ 
tion  of  worry  has  caused  my  Brain¬ 
power  to  give  in,’’  ending  with  the 
poetic  announcement :  “  therefore,  with 
the  deepest  Regret,  I  efface  myself  from 
the  world  which  may  mean  anything 
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from  an  alias  to  growing  a  beard,  but, 
seeing  the  £50,  scarcely  portends  sui¬ 
cide.  His  lordship’s  reply  is  to  imme¬ 
diately  issue  a  bench  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  and  we  get  on  to  something  else. 

York,  November  29. — The  sun 
streams  into  court  in  broad  and  genial 
patches.  It  is  so  like  Nature  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  being  really  effec¬ 
tive,  for  the  sunlight  always  avoids  the 
dock.  Perhaps  the  luminary  thinks 
that,  amid  all  this  mere  crowd  of  coin¬ 
ers,  burglars,  thieves,  stack-firers,  sac- 
rilegists,  there  is  no  one  of  sufficient 
eminence  to  throw  his  shafts  at,  llay- 
market  Theatre  fashion. 

They  succeed  each  other  rapidly, 
utility  men  and  women  on  the  huge 
stage  of  crime.  Battered  females  who 
weep,  who  have  come  to  it  through 
drink,  who  courtesy  with  mouldy  gen¬ 
tility  when  they  get  four  months  ;  a 
pianist  at  a  free-and-easy  in  a  red  shawl 
who,  merely  to  oblige  a  friend,  sold  a 
stolen  watch  ;  a  shy  servant-girl  in  a 
broad  straw  hat,  for  breaking  and  en¬ 
tering  her  late  master’s  house  and  car¬ 
rying  off  clocks  and  clothes  ;  a  decent 
post-mistress  in  black,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable,  cook-like  air,  who,  trade  being 
bad  at  her  little  shop,  has  been  abstract¬ 
ing  coin  from  the  letters  entrusted  to 
her.  Counsel  delivers  a  flowery  debat¬ 
ing-society  harangue  on  her  behalf, 
by  which  he  makes  it  clear  that  the 
real  criminals  are  the  public,  for 
putting  temptation  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
spectable  officials  by  sending  registered 
letters.  If  there  were  no  registered 
letters,  there  would  be  no  thieves. 
Counsel  gives  me  the  impression  of 
thinking  a  good  deal  more  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  phrases  and  the  rounding  of 
his  periods  than  of  his  client,  who, 
when  at  last  he  sits  down,  gets  twelve 
months  for  his  pains.  Succeeded  by  a 
sturdy  rogue  who,  being  benighted, 
broke  into  a  church  and  drank  the  sac¬ 
ramental  wine  (any  port  in  a  stornr.), 
and,  not  content  with  that,  made  him¬ 
self  up  a  bed  in  the  vestry  on  the  crisp 
Slid  immaculate  surplices.  Impudent 
fellow !  eighteen  months.  And  yet 
sacrilege  seems  a  heavy  gun  to  bring  to 
^ar  npon  a  man  just  for  procuring 
himself  a  night’s  lodging  ;  while  arson 
scarcely  seems  fairly  to  describe  the 
misadventure  of  John  Oyrill,  who  has 


fired  his  master’s  stack.  He  is  a 
startled  looking  youth  with  fresh  cheeks 
and  long  ridges  of  terror  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  says  he  was  going  to  his 
master’s  farm  “  to  take  some  curd  cans 
and  baskets,”  and  he  just  stopped  be¬ 
hind  the  stack  to  light  a  cigarette.  [It 
appears  that  all  the  hinds  in  these  parts 
smoke  cigarettes.]  He  threw  away  the 
match,  carelessly  enough,  into  the  stack, 
which  instantly  flamed  ;  into  the  stack 
also,  in  panic,  went  the  cigarette.  When 
the  police  and  the  brigade  came,  there 
was  John  Oyrill  standing  by,  with  chat¬ 
tering  jaw,  too  fiightened.  to  explain 
what  a  mere  accident  it  all  was.  The  in¬ 
telligent  officer,  struck  with  such  mani¬ 
fest  evidence  of  guilt,  at  once  arrested 
him.  ”  I  charged  him  with  wilf’ly 
and  felawnously  setting  fire  to  the 
stack.”  But  the  jury  think  otherwise, 
and  at  once  acquit  him  ; '  whereupon 
John  CyrilTs  lines  of  terror  disappear, 
and  he  steps  out  of  the  dock,  to  be 
embraced  by  an  agitated  mother,  and 
we  get  on  to  something  else.  .  .  . 

Now,  in  almost  every  circuit  town 
you  go  to,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
the  grand  jury  make  a  presentment 
that  the  lash  should  be  inflicted  on 
these  hideous  ruffians  who  assault  wom¬ 
en  and  children.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  presentment,  after  going  through 
the  farce  of  being  forwarded  to  what  is 
called  the  proper  quarter,  is  never  act¬ 
ed  on,  never  even  paid  any  further  at¬ 
tention  to,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law  the  lash  can 
only  be  given  for  robbery  with  violence, 
and  the  terror  in  which  it  is  held  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  though  the 
robber  will  often  plead  guilty  to  the 
robbery,  he  will  always  deny  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  all  the  blasphemy  of  which 
he  is  master.  Only  yesterday  a  couple 
of  scoundrels  who  had  robbed  and  as¬ 
saulted  an  old  man,  admitted  the  rob¬ 
bery,  but  called  on  the  Creator  to 
“  strike  them  stiff”  if  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  violence.  They  knew 
very  well  that  would  lay  them  open  to 
be  flogged. 

December  1. — At  York  we  have  three 
murders  ;  altogether,  a  heavier  assize 
than  has  been  known  here  for  years. 
All  over  the  country  it’s  the  same 
story  ;  at  this  present  moment  there 
are  no  less  than  six  men  lying  under 
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sentence  of  death  on  the  different  cir¬ 
cuits.  I  imagine  this  recrudescence  of 
crimes  of  violence  is  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  due  to  the  wet  summer.  Men  can’t 
get  out  of  doors  ;  they  go  to  the  public- 
houses,  they  drink  heavily,  and  if  they 
don’t  start  fighting  there,  they  carry 
their  “  nasty  tempers”  home  to  wives 
grown  irritable,  from  want  of  sunshine, 
in  damp  cottages.  Let  any  one  test  his 
own  feelings  in  constant  rain  in  August 
and  September,  and  then  translate 
them,  for  heightening  purposes,  into 
close  interiors,  crowded  with  wet  chil¬ 
dren  and  all  the  discomforts  of  a  small 
home.  Men  given  to  violence  brood 
more  in  wet  weather,  and,  as  boots 
grow  mildewed,  so  in  such  minds  there 
springs  a  fungus  that  impels  to  crime. 

So  was  it,  doubtless,  with  Stone- 
house,  who  sits  in  the  dock  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  wears 
the  pallid  mask  of  Laocoon,  the  same 
tense,  half-opened  mouth  and  ridged 
forehead.  All  day  he  sits,  in  ghastly 
struggle  with  the  hangman’s  rope  in 
place  of  the  sea-serpent.  When,  finally, 
a  merciful  jury  convict  him  of  man¬ 
slaughter  only,  and  the  rope  falls  away, 
you  see  Laocoon  as  he  might  have 
looked  if  he  had  won  in  the  desperate 
encounter,  and,  with  his  boys,  watched 
the  baffled  monsters  cleave  once  more 
the  blue  waters  of  the  .^gean.  When 
he  hears  the  verdict  he  closes  his  mouth, 
the  face  clears,  he  looks  twenty  years 
younger. 

Not  so  fortunate  David  Bell,  charged 
with  killing  his  landlady  at  Middles¬ 
brough.  He  won’t  sit  down  ;  in  his 
heavy  overcoat,  he  prefers  all  day  to 
stand,  turning  his  sound  ear  toward 
the  jury  and  the  witnesses,  sheltering 
it  with  his  hand.  Poor  squat  man, 
struggling  with  tears,  shaken  sometimes 
with  his  grief  ;  his  is  the  head  of  a 
burgomaster  by  Franz  Hals,  without 
the  bonhomie. 

He  was  a  lodger  in  the  dead  woman^s 
house,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her 
and  her  children,  often  giving  them 
presents.  Little  daughter  Nellie,  with 
heavy,  swimming  eyes,  dressed  in  crape 
by  the  kind  neighbors,  says  they  were 
sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  front  room, 
her  motlier  sewing,  Mr.  Bell  studying 
the  paper  in  a  Cardigan  jacket,  she 
with  scarlet  cheeks  reading  over  the 


coals,  her  brother,  the  boilersmith 
gone  out ;  for  though  it  had  been  j 
wet  evening,  at  a  quarter  to  eighth 
was  “  just  fairing-up.”  Something waj 
said  about  houses  and  getting  married 
and  she  heard  her  mother,  a  verr 
quick-tempered  woman,  mutter,  she 
would  not  think  of  marrying  “  such  i 
thing  as  yon.”  And  then  Nellie  takes 
her  delightful  book  to  bed  with  her 
and  a  little  later,  before  nine,  heaiine 
a  sort  of  scraping  noise,  creeps  down¬ 
stairs  to  find  her  mother  dead  on  the 
heaKhrug,  and  Bell  gone. 

Jane  Ayres,  the  neighbor,  with  her 
honest  mottled  face,  red  comforter,  and 
knitted  shawl,  breaks  into  honest  teats 
as  she  describes  how  the  prisoner  came 
rushing  in,  horror-struck,  to  implore 
help.  She  was  too  frightened  to  go  in, 
and  waited  for  the  return  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  comes  at  once  ;  while,  mean- 
time,  Bell  goes  off  and  finds  a  police¬ 
man.  He  has  known  the  policeman 
twenty  two  years  ;  they  call  each  other 
Josh  and  David.  At  the  station  the 
policeman  says  to  the  sergeant: 

“  Here’s  a  bad  job  ;  here’s  Bell  killed 
his  landlady  I”  ‘‘You  don’t  say  go,” 
remarks  the  sergeant,  stolidly  enough. 
Whereupon  Bell,  ‘‘  It’s  too  true.  I’ve 
done  the  job.  Poor  Annie  I  poor  lass! 
it’s  done,”  and  breaks  into  tempestuous 
weeping. 

December  3. — If  Bell’s  crime  is  more 
or  less  inexplicable,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  of  the  motive  for  Arthur  Ken¬ 
dall’s  ;  it  was  revenge,  that  “sort  of 
wild  justice.”  Here  are  the  facts. 
Crossland,  tried  and  acquitted  at  the 
summer  York  Assizes,  had  done  all  he 
could  to  shift  the  offence,  a  very  gross 
and  horrible  one,  on  to  Kendall’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  Acquitted  of  it,  as  I  say.  Cross- 
land  steps  out  of  the  dock,  while  Ken¬ 
dall,  failing  human  justice,  determines 
to  execute  the  criminal  himself.  All 
that  night,  the  23d  of  July,  he  searches 
for  him,  revolver  in  pocket;  while 
Crossland,  suspecting  apparently  some 
such  attempt,  doesn’t  sleep  at  his  own 
home,  but  spends  the  night  at  a  friend’s, 
one  Russell,  for  whose  murder  Kendall 
is  now  being  tried.  .  A  terrible  bitter¬ 
ness  that,  to  start  out  to  kill  your  foe, 
to  kill  the  wrong  man,  to  have  your 
foe  appear  against  you  as  principal  wit¬ 
ness,  sound  and  well ;  except  for  the 
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sortof  permanent  dimple  in  his  cheek 
where  the  bullet  entered  that  only 
broke  his  jaw,  only  silenced  him  for  a 
time  instead  of  forever. 

Such  is  Arthur  Kendall’s  fate,  who 
is  described  in  the  calendar  as  a  clerk, 
one  and-tweuty  years  of  age,  well  edu¬ 
cated.  He  is  a  determined-looking 
young  fellow,  with  high  cheek-bones, 
of  somewhat  Swedish  appearance.  He 
stands  during  the  whole  of  the  trial, 
and  sends  down  constant  pencil  notes 
to  his  counsel.  Crossland  is  a  short, 
thick  inan,  with  a  chin  beard,  a  sort  of 
cross  between  a  costermonger  and  a 
Deal  boatman.  The  permanent  dim¬ 
ple  in  his  cheek  of  Kendall’s  bullet 
18  very  noticeable  ;  it  is  almost  like  a 
star  in  a  plate  glass  window  fracture 
by  a  stone.  Kendall  has  marked  his 
man  for  life,  if  he  has  done  nothing 
else. 

There’s  a  shrewd  old  shoemaker  who 
appears  before  us  as  witness,  in  appear¬ 
ance  half  pantaloon  and  half  Chin¬ 
chilla  monkey,  who  saw  the  whole  affair 
when,  next  morning,  the  24th,  Ken¬ 
dall  at  last  found  his  foe,  in  Russell’s 
company,  at  work  down  at  Hull  docks, 
where  they  were  both  employed.  He 
saw  Kendall  go  up  to  Crosslaud  and 
say  something  (“  Do  you  charge  me 
with  this?”)  ;  he  saw  Crossland  turn 
away  (‘‘  I  dori’t  want  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  say  to  you”).  Then  he 
sees  Kendall  fire  right  in  Crossland’s 
face,  who  stumbles  and  half  falls  ;  Rus¬ 
sell  comes  at  him  with  a  spanner,  and 
Kendall  fires  at  him,  not  before  Rus¬ 
sell  had  struck  him  heavily.  Crossland 
gets  up  and  runs  away,  screaming  Mur¬ 
der,  round  one  of  the  outhouses,  pur¬ 
sued  by  Kendall,  firing  two  more  bar¬ 
rels,  but  missing.  At  a  heap  of  stones 
he  stumbles  and  falls.  Something  goes 
wrong  with  the  revolver  :  it  seems  to 
think  enough  has  been  done,  for  it 
won’t  go  off.  Kendall  stands  over 
Crossland,  screaming  and  crawling ; 
Kendall,  blind  and  impotent,  clicking 
the  trigger.  Then  help  comes,  and 
Kendall  is  seized ;  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  says  he  has  to  bite  his  hand  to 
make  him  give  up  the  revolver. 

Dire  Dantesque  procession  over  the 
dock  bridge  :  Kendall,  streaming  with 
blood  from  the  blow  from  the  spanner  ; 
Crossland,  assisted,  in  speechless  agony. 


with  a  fractured  jaw  ;  Russell,  carried, 
put  into  a  cab,  driven  funereally  to  the 
infirmary,  where  a  day  or  two  later  he 
dies.  See  to  what  a  pass  revenge,  that 
“  sort  of  wild  justice,”  may  lead  a  man 
who  conceives  himself  wronged,  who 
owns  a  revolver,  who  has  lived  two 
years  in  America. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  by  the  way,  who 
saw  tho  latter  part  of  the  encounter, 
and  helped  seize  Kendall,  is  a  rather 
handsome,  uneasy  young  man,  who  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  waiter  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  He  is  not  long  in  finding 
employment  again,  for  a  week  later  I 
see  him  assisting  at  the  Law  Students 
Society’s  dinner  at  Leeds,  calmly  han¬ 
dling  the  vegetable  dishes  instead  of  a 
half-crazed  murderer.  So,  after  assist¬ 
ing  at  a  tragedy,  one  falls  back  again 
into  those  ordinary  duties  of  which, 
mercifully,  our  life  is  so  largely  com¬ 
posed. 

When  I  get  back  to  court  at  seven 
o’clock  every  one  is  trooping  away  out 
into  the  dim  and  windy  night.  The 
pavement  is  wet  in  the  glistening  gas¬ 
light.  Between  the  court  and  the  cas¬ 
tle,  that  is  now  the  prison,  there  are, 
perhaps,  thirty  paces  that  lead  to  the 
sombre  little  door  in  the  ancient  wall, 
behind  which  lies  so  much  misery  and 
degradation.  It  is  so  close  to  the  court 
that  tho  warders  juot  walk  across  with 
prisoners  to  be  tried,  back  with  them 
if  condemned,  merely  holding  them  by 
tho  arm.  In  the  gloom  outside  the 
gaslight  I  see  dark  figures  of  police  and 
warders  moving  across  to  the  squat,  de¬ 
spairing  door.  The  door  is  so  small, 
the  wall  above  so  very  high.  And 
among  them  moves  a  gray  patch.  It 
is  Arthur  Kendall,  in  the  clothes  in 
which  he  did  the  deed.  The  door 
opens  ;  he  goes  in  alone  with  the  war¬ 
der.  It  is  closed,  and  the  police  troop 
back.  He  is  condemned. 

December  4. — There’s  a  small  oval 
pane  of  glass  let  into  the  court-house 
door,  something  like  a  club  billiard- 
room  arrangement  to  enable  you  to 
wait  for  the  stroke,  through  which  I 
can  look  in  and  see  what  they  are 
doing.  The  assize  draws  to  a  close  ;  it 
is  almost  the  last  case ;  the  court  is 
half-emply.  The  police  are  yawning  ; 
one  of  the  counsel  is  fast  asleep,  clutcli- 
ing  a  brief,  dreaming  of  the  shoot  he 
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has  been  obliged  to  miss  while  waiting 
for  his  case  to  come  on. 

The  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  talking 
to  the  jury  ;  I  can  see  his  thin  lips 
move.  He  stands  just  against  and 
under  the  creamy  gas  globe  that  tops 
the  iron  bar  at  the  end  of  the  dock,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  men  he  is  address¬ 
ing.  He  wears  a  faded  light  coat  with 
the  collar  turned  up ;  his  fleshless 
wrists  protrude,  and  with  bony,  knotted 
hands  he  clutches  the  dock-rail.  The 
face  is  small -featured  and  drawn — the 
face  of  a  spy,  a  traitor  ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  unutterably  base  about  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  Italian— a  Florentine 
villain,  pandar  to  the  Grand  Duke,  by 
Della  Robbia.  The  narrow  skull,  with 
its  boss  behind,  is  covered  with  a  dusty, 
clipped  down  ;  a  thin  growth  of  hair 
sprouts  over  his  lips  and  hollow  cheeks. 

As  I  open  the  door  the  voice  is  borne 
to -me  in  dismal  creaking  accents  of 
faded  false  refinement — the  refinement 
of  a  broken-down  lecturer  on  electro- 
biology.  He  begins  to  cry  ;  he  says  it 
is  all  due  to  misfortune  and  opium. 

'  Abhorred  of  men,  beyond  the  pale  of 
any  possible  human  mercy,  he  goes  to 
penal  servitude  for  eight  years.  He 
shuffles  away  with  round  back  ;  he 
gives  me  the  impression  of  having  slip- 
rs  on.  And  the  counsel,  who  has 
en  fast  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  cov¬ 
ert-side,  gets  up  and  shouts,  “  May  it 
please  your  Lordship  !  Gentlemen  of 

the  jury - ”  in  tones  of  morning 

briskness  that  bring  fresh  air,  and 
youth,  and  hope  back  into  the  drowsy, 
frowsy,  crime  haunted  old  court 

Leeds,  December  7. — It  is  a  relief  to 
get  back  on  to  the  civil  side  once  more, 
with  its  placidity,  its  trivial  disputes, 
\i%  timeizmg  quodlibets  and  quidlibets  j 
summing  up  therein,  somewhat  loose¬ 
ly,  all  legal  technicalities  of  affidavit, 
and  Order  XIV.,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
What  a  pleasant  change  from  “  wound¬ 
ing  with  intent  to  kill”  to  the  young 
man  who  has  been  merely  slandered  ! 
”  Thou  art  a  young  thief  and  a  rascal !” 
are  the  prec'se  words  Mr.  Brown  used 
of  him.  They  have  a  pleasant  Shake¬ 
spearean  flavor,  but  they  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified  nor  glossed.  Mr.  Brown  won’t 
withdraw  them  ;  he  even  repeats  them, 
stolidly  smoking  in  the  bar-parlor.  He 
snaps  his  fingers  at  solicitor’s  letters. 


— 

he  cheerfully  accepts  service  of  the 
writ,  but  he  doesn’t  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  in  court.  So  the  young  man  gets 
£5  damages,  and  seems  to  think^he 
ought  to  have  had  more.  For  my  part 
I  hereby  give  Mr.  Brown  notice  that  if 
he  pleases  to  call  me  a  young  thief  and 
a  rascal,  and  will  pay  £5  for  the  lux¬ 
ury,  he  is  welcome  to  do  it  as  often  as 
the  fancy  takes  him. 

And  next  a  dismal  action  about  nails 
— whether  they  were  rusty  or  not  when 
sold  ;  wherein  the  plaintiff  much  ob¬ 
scures  the  clearness  of  his  evidence, 
and,  I  fancy,  rather  prejudices  the  jury 
against  him  (1  know  he  prejudiced  me) 
by  being  violently  shaken  by  volleys  of 
hiccoughs.  Nervousness,  I  suppose. 
Verdict,  more  or  less,  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  And  after  him  a  libel  action  be¬ 
tween  country  doctors  and  a  bone-set¬ 
ter.  The  bone-setter  is  an  elderly 
farmer  with  the  head  of  a  minor  prophet 
and  a  battered  tin  ear-trumpet  like  a 
cow’s  horn.  He  has  done  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  countryside  for  years  at  three 
and  four  shillings  a  job,  and  has  always 
been  at  loggerheads  with  the  “  duly 
qualified  medical  men”  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Now  that  he  is  waxing  old 
his  daughter  helps  him — wrenches 
joints,  breaks  bones,  resets  them,  just 
like  a  man.  She  is  a  rough-colored, 
confident,  rather  good-looking  young 

fterson,  with  powerful  hands.  The 
ibel  was  quite  unjustified,  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  get  £30  damages. 

Once  we  are  set  thoroughly  going 
the  cause  list  shows  signs,  as  it  always 
does,  of  melting  away.  Cases  are  set¬ 
tled  out  of  court,  breaches  of  promise 
(I  regret  to  say)  disappear,  jurors  are 
withdrawn,  defendants  don’t  show  up. 
Still  there  is  enough  to  keep  us  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  fortnight,  while  on  the 
Crown  side  1  hear  there  are  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  prisoners. 

Here  in  the  civil  court  we  are  so 
quiet,  almost  so  listless,  that  I  can  hear 
the  tuning  of  the  great  organ  outside 
in  the  Victoria  Hall. 

December  15. — Libel  and  slander  be¬ 
tween  gravediggers — whether  the  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  grave  were  kept  in  proper 
order  ;  a  railway  case — claim  by  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  depressed  sanitary  inspector 
for  shock  to  his  system  by  the  undue 
starting  of  a  train  ;  quarrel  between 
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builders  aud  architects  ;  quarrel  be- 
tweeu  showDien  as  to  whether  the  tent 
hired  was  tit  and  proper  for  the  “  Vau- 
jgljinff  Lady  disputes  about  a  wall, 
about  ancient  lights,  about  hills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  bills  of  sale  ;  libel  by  one 
alderman  on  another,  delivered  in  a 
speech  at  a  ward  meeting,  wherein  one 
gets  a  fair  notion  of  the  intensity  of 
the  odium  politicu7n  in  a  country  town  ; 
and,  finally,  a  cause  with  which  wo  get 
“stuck”  for  over  two  da^s,  all  about  a 
village  green — whether  it  is  waste  of 
the  manor,  and  so  belongs  to  the  lord 
thereof,  or  whether  it  is  defendant 
Lister’s,  who  claims  to  have  dried  his 
linen  on  it  for  years,  as  owner.  The 
back  benches  for  two  days  are  crowded 
with  ancient  inhabitants,  giving  clear 
and  deliberate  evidence  both  ways. 
They  are  all  very  old  and  very  deaf, 
with  heads  like  carved  Nuremberg 
pipes  :  Snug  and  Bottom,  and  Snout 
and  Starveling,  hinds  and  farmers,  and 
pig-jobbers  and  dealers  generally.  One 
old  body  can’t  tell  the  time,  and 
doesn’t  know  how  many  pence  there 
are  in  a  shilling  ;  and  one,  as  a  reason 
lor  telling  the  truth,  declares  he’s  too 
old  to  begin  to  lie.  Nos  bons  villageois  ! 

If  it  all  gets  a  little  dull,  1  stroll  over 
to  the  other  court,  where  I  find  the 
familiar  highly  charged  atmosphere, 
the  galleries  full  of  breathless  girls 
looking  down  on  the  man  in  the  dock, 
who  sits  there  despairingly  with  his 
head  in  his  bands.  The  usual  police¬ 
man  IS  giving  evidence.  “  1  ’rested  the 
pris’ner,  and  [charged  him  with  wilf’ly 
and  felawnously,”  etc. 

>l<  >l<  iK  I|c  St 

Last  night  I  heard  a  story  so  droll 
that,  at  the  risk  of  getting  somebody 
into  trouble,  of  even  a  Government  in¬ 
quiry,  1  cannot  forbear  from  telling  it. 
I  don’t  know  the  date,  and  I  take  upon 
myself  to  forget  the  name  of  the  town  ; 
enough  that  it  is  one  of  those  places 
for  sessions  where  the  court  meets  once 
a  year,  at  other  times  the  business  going 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  give  them  all  a  turn. 

The  court  was  just  rising,  the  pre¬ 
siding  magistrate  declaring,  “  Well, 
that  concludes  the  business,”  when 
from  the  back  of  the  court  rose  some 
disturbing  noise.  The  magistrate,  over¬ 
hearing  it  (as  he  could  not  fail  to,  for 
the  court  at  B - is  small),  conceived 


that  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  being 
outraged,  and  ordered  the  bailiff  in¬ 
stantly  to  produce  before  them  tho 
author. 

The  bailiff  hales  forward  a  retiring 
rustic  who  is  understood  to  say  his 
name  is  Pears.  ”  Pears,”  says  the  pre¬ 
siding  magistrate,  trembling  with  in¬ 
dignation, ‘‘ you  have  been  guilty  of 
one  of  the  grossest  contempts  of  court 
it  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness.  You 
will  go  to  prison.”  The  other  magis¬ 
trates  nod  approvingly,  the  court  breaks 
up,  and  the  unhappy  Pears  is  consigned 

to  the  lowest  dungeon  in  B - jail, 

and  totally  forgotten. 

Another  year  rolls  away,  as  they  say 
in  novels,  and  again  the  sessions  meet 
at  B - .  Again  the  court  is  just  ris¬ 

ing,  the  presiding  magistrate  declaring, 
“Well,  that  concludes  the  business,” 
when  the  bailiff,  advancing  timidly  (not 
so  sure  that  he  himself  is  not  guilty  of 
contempt),  ventures  respectfully  to 
ask,  “  May  it  please  your  honor,  what 
are  we  to  do  with  Pears?” 

It  takes  the  magistrates  some  little 
time  to  realize  their  position,  but  when 
they  do  they  are  equal  to  it.  They 
hasten  to  make  a  collection  among 
themselves  on  the  Bench,  aud  they  call 
forward  Pears,  who  has  the  vague  ap¬ 
prehension  he  is  going  to  be  hanged. 
“  Pears,”  says  the  presiding  magis¬ 
trate,  his  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
“  we  have  been  talking  over  your  case, 
and  are  inclined  to  deal  with  you  mer¬ 
cifully.”  Pears  touches  his  forehead 
vacantly.  “You  have  been  a  year  in 
prison  ;  you  are  a  young  man,  and  we 
are  unwilling  entirely  to  blast  your 
future.  We  hope  it  will  all  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  and  that  henceforth  you  will 
try  and  do  better.  We — er — have  made 
a  little  collection  for  you,  and  we — er 
— hope  it  will  give  you  a  new  start  in 
life.”  And  the  amazed  Pears,  instead 
of  finding  himself  in  the  condemned 
cell,  holds  out  his  hands  to  receive 
some  £15.  So  the  court  breaks  up  in 
apprehensive  agitation,  and  Pears  goes 
home  to  his  wife,  who  was  not  sorry  at 
his  disappearance,  but  is  very  glad  to 
see  him  return  with  £15. 

On  what  principle  he  was  left  to  lan¬ 
guish  for  a  year  in  jail  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  it  be  that  de  minimis  non  curat 
lex. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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IN  MITYLENE  WITH  THE  LATE  SIB  CHABLES  NEWTON. 
A  Ramble  in  the  Interior. 


The  late  lamented  death  of  this  dis 
tinguished  archaeologist  brought  to  my 
mind  the  recollections  of  a  short  tour 
we  had  together,  during  which  we  met 
with  many  and  curious  adventures. 
We  lived  and  slept  in  Turkish  and 
Greek  houses,  and  travelled  through 
an  almost  unknown  district — Mitylene 
being  then,  as  now,  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  globe-trotter.  Mr.  Newton’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  vice-consul,  and  the  friends  he 
made,  equally  with  Greek  and  Moslem, 
enabled  us  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of 
their  domestic  life  ;  and  although  it  is 
now  many  years  ago,  the  events  are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  occurred  only  yes¬ 
terday.  I  was  also  much  indebted  to 
his  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  history  and  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  island,  and  his  search¬ 
ing  and  acute  eye  discovered  many 
strange  things  which  might  have  passed 
unheeded  by  ourselves.  When  I  can 
say  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  week 
one  of  us  was  taken  for  a  prince,  and 
received  as  such  ;  that  then  we  appeared 
as  a  band  of  robbers  ;  that  we  saw  a 
veritable  drama  in  a  Turkish  court  of 
justice,  which  might  to-morrow  be  act¬ 
ed  on  the  stage  ;  and  that  we  slept  in 
a  Turkish  house  close  to  the  jealously 
•guarded  harem,— I  think  I  need  offer 
no  further  apology  for  these  pages,  es¬ 
pecially  as  they  throw  a  side-light  on 
the  question,  then  as  now  disturbing 
Europe,  as  to  the  difficulties  of  harmo¬ 
nising  Turkish  rule  with  a  Christian 
population. 

We  had  been  for  some  days  storm¬ 
bound  at  Assos,  just  opposite  Mitylene, 
having  left  Constantinople  some  weeks 
before  to  make  a  riding  tour  through 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  extend 
from  Broussa  through  the  Troad  to 
Assos. 

Our  party  consisted  of  a  German 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  met  on  the 
Danube,  and  a  Turkish  servant,  who 
spoke  German,  and  thus  was  able  to 
act  as  interpreter.  We  had  determined 
to  rough  it,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  other  reasons,  and  found  ourselves 


accommodated  in  both  respects  to  the 
utmost  of  our  desires  ;  for  our  fare  was 
Spartan  but  most  healthy,  and  only 
for  our  sleeping  accommodation  we 
should  have  enjoyed  ourselves  in  every 
way.  Our  beds,  however,  were  beyond 
description.  \Ve  usually  lodged  in 
stables  with  a  raised  platform,  with  a 
fireplace  at  the  end,  with  cows,  horses, 
and  buffaloes  as  our  neighbors.  The 
animals  were  company  ;  but  we  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  hordes  of  in¬ 
sects  which  seemed  to  accompany  them, 
and  which  are  the  traveller’s  bane  in 
Turkey,  aud  our  nights,  although  live¬ 
ly,  were  most  exhausting,  aud  it  re¬ 
quired  all  the  fresh  air  of  the  days,  the 
lovely  climate,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  make  us  for¬ 
get  them.  Our  best  lodging  was  at  a 
barber’s  shop,  from  which,  however, 
we  were  evicted  early  to  make  room  for 
customers  coming  for  an  early  shave  ; 
our  worst  one  was  here  at  Assos,  and 
we  felt  it  more,  as  it  was  amid  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  past  civilization — amid  the 
ruins  of  palaces,  temples,  baths,  aud 
private  dwellings,  mostly  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  and  which  looked  as  new  and  clean 
cut  as  though  they  had  only  been  tum¬ 
bled  over  by  an  earthquake  the  month 
before. 

Our  dwelling  here  was  again  over  a, 
stable,  fortunately  without  animals,  but 
also  without  windows  or  a  door  that 
would  close.  There  were  holes  with 
shutters,  and  a  huge  chimney  through 
which  the  rain  descended  in  pailfuls, 
so  that  we  could  not  have  a  Qre,  while 
the  wind  through  the  openings  was  so 
violent  that  we  could  not  light  a  can¬ 
dle,  and  had  to  sit  in  melancholy  dark¬ 
ness,  without  fire  or  light,  and  only 
able  to  comfort  ourselves  with  our  pipes, 
trying  to  make  ourselves  heard  amid 
the  roar  of  the  thuuder  and  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  storm. 

After  some  hours,  when  it  had  abat¬ 
ed  a  little,  we  were  able  to  light  a  6 re 
and  procure  some  provisions  :  a  very 
ancient  chicken — just  killed— some 
large  purple  grapes  as  fine  and  sweet 
as  our  hothouse  ones  at  half-a-guinea  a 
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pound,  which  cost  us  a  few  pence  for  a 
lijrge  wooden  bowl  full,  and  some  milk 
for  our  coffee,  which  we  brought  with 
ns  and  slept  better  than  usual  on  our 
Turkish  cloaks,  with  our  saddles  for 
pillows,  fatigue  for  a  sleeping  draught, 
and  the  absence  of  our  usual  insect 
companions,  who  probably  found  tbe 
hut  too  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  a 
permanent  residence. 

The  next  day  we  shot  partridges, 
flushing  them  from  under  marble  col¬ 
umns  and  beautifully  carved  capitals  ; 
explored  the  cjclopean  walls  and  lofty 
Acropolis  of  Assos  with  a  new  interest, 
as  we  remembered  that  some  1800  years 
ago  St.  Paul  was  possibly  walking  where 
we  wandered  now,  but  amid  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  the  once  great  city,  which 
counted  its  inhabitants  by  thousands, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
among  the  most  civilized  and  splendid 
of  the  ancient  world. 

We  had  some  difficulty  next  day  in 
persuading  the  sailors,  who  dwelt  lower 
down  near  the  harbor,  to  take  us  across 
to  Mitylene.  They  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  of  the  daring  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  or  perhaps  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  of  the  coast :  however,  tow¬ 
ard  evening  they  started  with  ns,  and, 
after  a  rough  passage,  landed  us  in  a 
small  bay  sonre  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Mitylene,  and  not  far  from  the  little 
town  of  Mandamna,  where  we  were  put 
up  for  the  night  in  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  than  our  last  ones. 
We  were  lodged  in  a  beautifully  clean 
house,  where  we  sat  on  a  raised  divan 
which  extended  all  around  the  room 
like  the  Turkish  ones,  the  floor  being 
apparently  bee’s-waxed  and  polished, 
and  covered  with  small  carpets  and 
rugs.  In  the  corners  were  handsome 
carved  cupboards  filled  with  china.  It 
was  our  first  experience  of  a  Greek 
house,  and  contrasted  considerably  with 
that  in  Turkey,  as  did  also  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  our  host  and  his 
friends  with  those  of  the  water-drink¬ 
ing  Turks.  The  entire  inhabitants  of 
the  place  crowded  into  the  room  to  see 
the  new  arrivals  ;  bottles  of  rakee,  a 
very  potent  spirit,  were  produced,  and 
the  glasses  were  filled  and  emptied  dur¬ 
ing  what  seemed  to  us,  who  were  tired 
aud  hungry,  a  most  interminable  time. 


Our  visitors  were  the  most  seasoned 
vessels  I  had  come  across  in  my  travels. 
They  disposed  of  several  bottles  of 
strong  rakee  in  a  most  methodical  and 
business-like  manner,  and  then  walked 
sti’aight  out  of  the  room  in  a  way  that 
did  credit  to  their  heads  and  under¬ 
standing.  Our  dinner  was  next  served, 
and  consisted  of  poached  eggs  swim¬ 
ming  in  oil,  and  rye-bread,  but  all 
served  up  exquisitely  clean,  and  we  en- 
jojed  a  night’s  sleep  such  as  we  had 
not  had  since  we  were  at  the  vice-con¬ 
sul’s  at  the  Dardanelles. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for 
Mitylene  with  as  many  horses  and 
mules  as  we  could  procure,  and  with 
the  very  smallest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  in  the  shape  of  a  guide.  He  was 
surrounded  by  all  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,  who  invested  him  in  several 
large-sized  men’s  jackets,  and  then 
mounted  him  on  a  tail  horse,  where  be 
looked  to  the  life  like  the  picture  of 
David  Copperfield  in  Mr.  Dick’s 
clothes.  Our  way  was  rough,  but  ro¬ 
mantic,  roads  being  then,  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  are  now,  a  rare  luxury  in  the 
Levant.  Sometimes  we  rode*  through 
the  dried-up  bed  of  a  stream,  where  our 
horses  skated  and  slipped,  but  never 
fell.  The  horses  in  the  East,  being 
shod  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron  over  the 
entire  hoof,  and  being  always  allowed 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  much 
safer  than  ours,  who  are  held  up,  and 
whose  frogs  are  exposed.  Sometimes 
we  forded  a  river  shaded  by  beautiful 
chestnut-trees,  then  through  olive-gar¬ 
dens  and  vineyards,  until  we  approached 
the  town,  whose  tall  castle,  overshaded 
by  mountains,  was  romantic  and  beau¬ 
tiful  enough  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
poetess  Sappho. 

Although  it  was  late  in  November, 
the  air  was  mild  and  balmy  as  a  fine 
June  day  at  home.  The  vines,  olives, 
myrtle,  and  arbutus,  and  innumerable 
other  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  which 
grew  down  to  the  shore,  where  they 
mingled  with  the  calm  sunny  blue  of 
the  .^gean,  completed  the  illusion,  and 
we  could  scarcely  believe  that  we  were 
near  the  middle  of  winter. 

While  looking  at  the  view,  I  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  Greek,  who,  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment,  addressed  us  in  good  English, 
“  Shall  I  get  your  passports  viseed. 
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gentlemen  ?  1  am  the  dragoman  to 
Mr.  Newton,  the  English  consul.’* 

I  gladly  gave  them  to  him,  as  it 
would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
lie  was  a  small,  thin,  wiry,  cunning¬ 
looking  fellow,  not  dressed  in  uniform, 
but  in  the  hideous  dress  of  the  country, 
common  to  all  Greece  except  Athens, 
where  they  wear  the  beautiful  Albanian 
costume,  lie  wore  a  blue  jacket,  blue 
braided  waistcoat,  ballooning  trouseis 
fastened  tight  at  the  ankles,  and  a  red 
fez  cap.  llis  manner  was  familiar,  but 
after  he  had  read  the  passports  I  saw  a 
sudden  change  come  over  him  ;  he  ad¬ 
dressed  me  most  obsequiously,  evident¬ 
ly  as  the  owner  of  the  English  pass¬ 
port — 

“  If  your  Excellency  will  ride  into 
the  town,  1  will  go  on  before  and  in¬ 
form  Mr.  Newton  of  the  arrival  of 
jour  Royal  Highness  !” 

1  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  for  a 
few  moments,  but  knowing  that  Eng¬ 
lish  milords  were  still  believed  in 
abroad,  and  thinking  that  our  servant 
had  perhaps  given  an  exaggerated  ac¬ 
count  of  us,  1  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  matter,  and  we  rode  on  quietly, 
while  he  hurried  on  at  a  rapid  pace  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Our  short  stay  in  Asia  Minor  had 
given  us  a  decidedly  picturesque  and 
somewhat  brigand-like  appearance. 
First  of  all  rode  our  Turkish  servant 
Yacob,  who  was  the  cavass  belonging 
to  the  German  Minister  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  at  Constantinople,  who  had 
kindly  lent  us  his  services  as  he  could 
speak  German,  and  had  accompanied 
his  master— ^a  distinguished  archaeolo¬ 
gist — through  some  of  the  parts  which 
we  visited.  I  at  first  thought  it  must 
be  Yacob’s  uniform  which  had  inspired 
such  respect,  as  his  entire  get-up  was 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  blue  braided  frock-coat, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  gold-em¬ 
broidered  belt,  in  which  he  had  stuck 
a  pair  of  immense  rusty  silver-mounted 
pistols,  and  from  it  hung  a  long  brass- 
sheathed  scimitar,  which  had  the  usual 
bloodthirsty  look  of  all  unusual- shaped 
weapons  :  but  he  especially  gloried  in 
a  tall  wooden  saddle,  on  which  when 
perched  he  looked  down  on  us  all  as  if 
from  the  top  of  a  very  tall  dromedary. 
His  saddle  trappings  and  bridle  were 
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the  gaudiest  which  the  bazaar  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  could  furnish,  the  bridle 
shining  with  silver  and  colored  glass 
beads,  and  I  think  fluttering  ribbons 
the  saddle-cloth  was  embroidered  with 
yellow  lace,  the  iron  stirrups  were  as 
large  as  those  of  an  ancient  mailed 
knight,  and  the  very  crupper  was  pro¬ 
fusely  adorned  with  numerous  silk  tas¬ 
sels  and  bright  glass  beads.  Added  to 
this,  he  had  a  thorough  imposing  and 
barbaric  air  of  dignity,  and  flourished 
a  large  whip,  with  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  drive  away  the  dogs  and 
beggars  and  clear  the  way  before  his 
master  in  the  crowded  and  dangerous 
streets  of  Stamboul.  He  was  alwajs 
regarded  with  awe  and  respect  by  the 
Turkish  boys,  who  used  to  crowd  round 
us  imploiing  “  Backsheesh,”  and  whom 
he  cursed  in  the  choicest  Turkish  oaths, 
of  which  I  was  naturally  ignorant,  but 
always  had  an  idea  that  they  were  some¬ 
how  connected  with  “  Dogs  defiling 
their  fathers’  graves.” 

Our  own  appearance,  if  not  equally 
imposing,  was  decidedly  startling,  and 
1  well  understood  how  the  people  got 
the  idea  that  we  had  been  shipwrecked. 
Large  slouched  felt  hats,  long  boots, 
and  coats  tastefully  slashed  by  the 
thorns  of  Asia  Minor,  hair,  beards,  and 
mustaches  unkempt  and  dishevelled, 
and  a  great  array  of  pistols  in  our  belts, 
gave  us  a  picturesque  if  not  ferocious 
appearance. 

As  we  entered  the  town  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  spread  the  news  of 
our  approach  far  and  wide.  The  en¬ 
tire  population  turned  out  to  see  us, 
and  we  met  with  quite  an  ovation  as  we 
rode  up  the  main  street,  when  the 
dragoman  appeared,  and  was  greeted 
with  great  delight  by  the  crowd. 

“  This  way,  your  Excellency.  Mr. 
Newton  is  anxiously  expecting  you  at 
the  consulate.” 

Uncertain  whether  I  should  feel  an¬ 
noyed  or  amused,  we  followed  him  to 
the  consulate,  and  were  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Newton 
was  awaiting  us.  I  introduced  myself 

and  Herr  P - ,  and  related  what  a 

reception  we  had  met,  and  asked  the 
cause  of  it.  He  appeared  very  much 
amused. 

“  Do  you  not  know,  then,  what  you 
are  taken  for  ?” 
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“  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  for  some  great  personage.  Is 
any  such  expected.?” 

“  My  dragoman  rushed  in  in  great 
excitement  with  your  passport,  saying 
that  an  English  prince  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Mandamna. 
On  looking  at  it,  I  saw  that  you  were 
described  as  such  in  the  Turkish  pass¬ 
port.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  how 
the  mistake  occurred  ?” 

“  Well,  one  of  my  Christian  names 
jg  ‘  Pryce.’  That  may  have  led  to  the 
mistake.  I  hope  you  contradicted  it.” 

“  There  would  not  be  the  least  use 
in  doing  so  :  they  would  only  think 
you  were  travelling  incognito,  and 
wished  to  conceal  your  rank,  so  you 
must  bo  content  to  remain  a  prince 
while  you  are  in  the  town  of  Mitylene  ; 
and  as  you  will  be  charged  double  or 
treble  for  everything,  I  will  be  happy 
to  put  you  and  your  friend  up  while 
you  remain.” 

I  naturally  accepted  this  kind  offer, 
and  while  we  were  laughing  at  the  in¬ 
cident,  a  servant  from  the  Russian  con¬ 
sulate  called  to  say  that  the  consul  had 
just  learned  that  a  distinguished  travel¬ 
ler  had  arrived,  and  hoped  that  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  had  not  suffered  much  from  the 
effects  of  his  journey.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  consuls,  and  each 
morning  I  had  similar  inquiries  as  to 
the  state  of  my  health,  and  how  I  had 
rested.  And  I  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  be  a  shipwrecked  English 
prince  travelling  incognito,  and  every 
time  that  I  went  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  I  met  crowds  of  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  owner  of  the  house 
where  Mr.  Newton  lived  watching  for 
me,  and  among  them  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  really  beautiful  girls,  who 
fully  vindicated  the  ancient  fame  of 
the  island  of  Sappho  for  being  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
women'of  the  world. 

I  also  had  an  invitation  from  the 
Greek  Archbishop  of  Mitylene  to  a 
grand  ceremony  in  the  cathedral,  when 
he  was  to  be  installed  as  one  of  the 
Council  of  Twelve  (representing  the 
twelve  apostles),  who  are  the  next  in 
dignity  and  position  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  Papa  or  Pope  of 
the  Greek  Church.  He  also  invited 
me  to  breakfast  with  him  after  the 


ceremony,  which  I  accepted  most  gra¬ 
ciously,  and  this  put  a  hnishiug  touch 
to  my  position  as  a  prince,  had  any  lin¬ 
gering  doubts  remained  in  the  minds 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  Mity¬ 
lene. 

Mr.  Newton  told  us  that  he  had  been 
planning  an  excursion  into  the  interior 
of  the  island,  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
antiquities,  and  offered  to  take  us  with 
him  if  we  could  spare  time.  He  said 
that  he  could  introduce  us  into  Greek 
and  Turkish  houses,  and  that  there 
were  many  strange  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  to  be  seen,  as  the  route  was  quite 
out  of  the  beaten  track  and  seldom  ex¬ 
plored.  I  explained  that  we  were  not 
archaeologists,  and  would  only  be  in  his 
way  ;  but  he  quite  disabused  our  minds 
of  that  idea  by  saying,  what  1  had  so 
often  felt  myself,  that  the  society  of  an 
English  or  European  traveller  was  a 

fodsend  in  a  seldom- visited  place  like 
litylene,  and  that  if  we  could  not  aid 
him  in  his  researches,  our  society  would 
cheer  and  help  him  ;  so  we  naturally 
yielded,  and  although  we  got  but  little 
antiquities,  we  saw  many  strange  things 
which  even  now  are  worth  relating. 

1  had  made  it  a  point  to  secure  any 
coins  I  was  offered  in  our  journey  from 
Broussa,  and  he  now  deciphered  these 
for  me  ;  and  out  of  a  handful  which  I 
had  purchased  for  a  few  piastres,  worth 
about  sixpence,  he  found  some  rather 
rare  silver  ones  worth  from  five  to 
ten  francs,  and  I  was  glad  to  present 
them  to  him  for  a  collection  which  he 
was  making  for  the  British  Museum. 
He  kindly  named  my  other  ones,  and 
gave  me  some  duplicates  which  he  did 
not  want,  among  them  some  of  the 
poetess  Sappho,  who  was  worshipped 
there  after  her  death,  and  her  features 
put  on  coins  and  medals :  the  latter  are 
over  two  thousand  years  old,  but  not 
rare. 

As  we  started  on  our  expedition,  the 
day  but  one  after,  we  saw  a  procession 
of  the  women  of  Mitylene  going  to  the 
cathedral  to  offer  a  veil  .to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Mr.  Newton  at  once  pulled  out 
his  pocket  edition  of' Homer,  and  read 
out  for  us  the  part  of  the  ”  Iliad,” 
sixth  book,  286,  the  line  where  the 
Trojan  women  are  described  as  offering 
up  a  similar  veil  or  peplos  to  the  virgin 
Minerva.  This  old  heathen  rite  is  a 
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very  favorite  one  in  the  Greek  Church, 
at  least  at  Mitylene,  for  some  days 
after  we  recognized  a  similar  veil  in  the 
church  at  the  monastery  at  Molino. 

“  This,”  said  the  guide,  “  is  a  veil 
offered  op  by  the  women  to  the  Taxiar- 
cheos"  (or  commander-in-chief). 

“  Is  it  to  the  commander-in  chief  of 
Molino?”  asked  my  German  friend. 

“  No,  signor,”  said  the  guide,  rather 
stiffly,  I  thought,  as  if  he  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  poking  fun  at  him. 

”  Oh,”  said  Herr  P - ,  quite  inno¬ 

cently,  “  I  suppose  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  Mitylene?” 

”  No,  signor.  To  the  archangel 
Michael,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
heaven  !” 

As  we  sailed  out  in  our  light  grace¬ 
ful  caique,  the  rugged  old  castle  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  purple 
range  of  mountains  behind  it.  The 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  the  sky  blue 
and  cloudless  ;  the  dusty  green  of  the 
numerous  olive  groves  mingled  with 
the  bright  green  of  the  arbutus  and 
myrtle  as  we  coasted  along  innumer¬ 
able  fairy  harbors,  whose  white  glitter¬ 
ing  strands  seemed  composed  of  fine 
white  marble,  coral,  and  amber.  On 
our  right,  about  fourteen  miles  off,  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  bathed  in  a 
rich  warm  haze  of  light,  and  it  was 
only  when  wo  put  our  hands  into  the 
water  that  its  icy  coldness  warned  us 
that  we  were  really  nearing  the  short¬ 
est  day,  and  far  on  in  November. 

Mr.  Newton  had  brought  letters  with 
him  from  the  Pasha  of  Mitylene  to  the 
various  Turkish  governors  in  whose 
towns  he  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  finding  antiquities,  and  it  was  rather 
dark  when  we  entered  the  little  town 
of  Molino,  where  in  the  old  castle  in 
the  Acropolis  he  hoped  to  find  some  in¬ 
scriptions. 

We  were  brought  to  a  halt  at  the  po¬ 
lice-station  by  a  soldier,  who  inquired 
rather  roughly  what  was  our  business 
there  so  late  in  the  evening.  He  was 
a  little  more«civil  when  he  heard  that 
we  were  English,  and  Mr.  Newton  drew 
out  his  letter  to  the  Agaand  desired  to 
see  him  at  once,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  his  presence,  and  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  the  interior  economy 
of  a  Turkish  AgAS  dwelling. 

We  first  passed  through  a  stable,  in 


which  were  some  horses  and  cows,  then 
through  a  very  dirty  and  vilely  paved 
court-yard,  and  up  a  stair  to  a  lobby  in 
which  appeared  several  doors,  each  hid¬ 
den  by  a  roll  of  cloth,  reminding  me  of 
the  proscenium  of  a  Greek  play  from 
which  we  might  naturally  expect  King 
(Edipus  or  Antigone  to  appear  instead 
of  a  Turkish  governor.  We  were 
ushered  through  one  of  these,  and 
found  the  Aga  seated  cross-legged,  like 
•an  English  tailor,  on  his  divan,  smok¬ 
ing  a  narguilly,  and  looking  as  impor¬ 
tant  and  pigheaded  as  an  ancient  coun¬ 
try  magnate  of  a  past  generation. 

He  was  a  character  in  his  way,  and 
was  reported  to  have  been,  when  a  very 
young  man,  one  of  the  celebrated  Jani¬ 
zaries,  who,  being  at  the  time  absent, 
had  escaped  the  massacre  in  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Mahmood.  He  was  a  short, 
fat,  pock-marked,  broken-nosed  Turk 
of  the  old  school,  with  a  mingled  ex¬ 
pression  of  cunning,  simplicity,  and 
Wocity  on  his  low  narrow  forehead, 
and  in  his  small  piggish  eyes,  and 
looked  on  us  with  a  scowling  glance  as 
we  entered  the  room.  He  made  no 
salutation,  and  did  not  even  ask  ns  to 
be  seated,  which  Mr.  Newton  did  at 
once,  motioning  us  to  do  the  same,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  ragged 
guards  who  surrounded  him,  with  belts 
stuck  full  of  long  rusty  pistols  and 
yatagans,  and  who  from  their  looks 
seemed  to  think  that  a  small  dose  of 
the  bastinado  would  be  a  very  suitable 
opening  to  the  conference  with  the  iu- 
fidd  foreigners. 

When  our  interpreter  handed  to  him 
the  letter  from  the  Pasha  of  Mitylene, 
he  gravely  took  out  a  huge  pair  of 
brass-mounted  spectacles  and  unfolded 
the  document,  and  seemed  for  some 
time  to  study  it  gravely,  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  like  an  old 
monkey,  holding  it,  however,  to  our 
great  amusement,  upside  down— for, 
as  we  learned  later  on,  he  could  not 
read  or  write.  Having  spent  a  proper 
proportion  of  time  over  it,  he  gravely 
handed  it  to  his  secretary,  and  desired 
him  to  read  it  aloud  to  him.  As  he 
listened  to  it  his  countenance  changed, 
his  look  of  ferocity  gave  way  to  one  of 
mingled  servility  and  dislike,  bnt  the 
impression  was  evident.  He  made  Mr. 
Newton  come  and  sit  beside  him,  sent 
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for  fresh  pipes,  coffee,  and  sweetmeats, 
and  then  actually  gave  Mr.  Newton  his 
own  narguilly  to  smoke,  and  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  serve  or  oblige  us. 

^  Mr.  Newton  said  he  wished  to  visit 
the  fortress,  as  he  had  heard  that  it 
contained  some  antiquities. 

“  Antiquities,”  said  theAga  ;  “  what 
are  antiquities  ?  ’  ^ 

On  being  informed  that  they  were 
stones  with  inscriptions,  old  monu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  he  asked  him  gravely 
whether  he  had  any  idea  of  searching 
forbidden  treasure  among  the  ruins? 
On  being  assured  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  he  gave  us  a  most  cordial  permis¬ 
sion,  only  stipulating  that  if  we  did 
happen  to  come  on  any  treasure  he  was 
to  go  halves  in  the  6nd.  On  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  promising  this  he  cheered  up  im¬ 
mensely,  seemed  really  glad  to  see  us, 
treated  us  most  kindly,  and  sent  and 
procured  us  accommodation  in  the  best 
Greek  house  in  the  town.  We  sat 
chatting  and  smoking,  while  our  house 
was  being  prepared,  two  of  the  soldiers 
standing  upholding  lighted  flambeaux, 
which  shed  a  lurid  lignt  on  the  figures 
of  the  Aga  and  his  attendants,  who, 
with  their  belts  stuck  full  of  pistols  and 
daggeis,  looked  most  thorough  but  pic¬ 
turesque  scoundrels.  Nothing  could 
exceed  his  attention.  When  I  com¬ 
plained  of  cold  he  sent  for  an  old  mili¬ 
tary  cloak  and  wrapped  me  carefully 
up  in  it.  He  gave  us  pomegranates 
with  his  own  hand.  At  length  on 
parting  from  him  the  secret  came 
out. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “  Mr.  Newton,  you 
are  a  great  man.  You  had  me  dis¬ 
missed  from  my  last  governorship.” 

It  turned  out  to  be  exactly  true.  He 
had  bastinadoed  some  lonians — then 
British  subjects— and  Mr.  Newton  had 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  he  had  been  dismissed 
and  they  compensated  ;  but  it  was  a 
lesson  I  never  forgot  as  to  the  real  way 
to  manage  Orientals.  Had  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  been  the  cause  of  his  being  appoint¬ 
ed  Prime  Minister  he  would  not  have 
been  half  as  grateful. 

The  next  day  wo  visited  the  fortress. 
We  were  accompanied  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  who  seemed — 
if  we  might  judge  from  their  looks — to 


think  that  we  were  about  to  perform 
some  feats  of  diablerie  or  magic. 

The  entire  garrison  turned  out  to 
meet  us,  and  would  have  made  a  very 
good  stage  representation  of  Falstaff’s 
ragged  regiment.  Two,  who  seemed 
of  superior  rank,  were  armed  with  long 
hooked  scimitars  :  the  rest  were  a  mot¬ 
ley  crew  ;  the  few  who  had  rusty  fire¬ 
locks  shouldered  them  ;  the  others, 
who  seemed  to  consist  of  servants, 
scullions,  and  pipe-bearers,  impressed 
for  the  occasion,  shouldered  their  pipe- 
sticks  and  tried  to  look  as  military  as 
possible,  to  the  delight  of  the  populace. 
Some  of  the  warriors  had  blue  frock- 
coats  in  the  French  fashion,  others  had 
no  coats  at  all,  and  the  majority  neither 
shoes  nor  stockings. 

The  foi  tress  was  on  a  par  with  the 
defenders.  It  was  a  rambling  old 
place,  armed  with  cannon  of  every  age, 
date,  and  country,  and  all  of  different 
shapes  and  calibre.  The  platforms 
were,  as  a  rule,  all  rotten,  and  would 
have  crumbled  to  dust  at  the  first 
shot ;  and  the  guns  were  propped  up 
with  sticks  and  stones.  In  all  things 
it  was  a  pattern  Turkish  fortress  of  the 
old  time. 

We  found  no  inscriptions  of  any 
value.  There  was  an  old  marble  gate¬ 
way  with  a  Byzantine  inscription,  which 
related  the  services  of  a  certain  citizen 
of  Mitylene,  to  whom  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  had  given  a  crown  of  gold.  We 
certainly  found  no  hidden  treasure, 
and  departed,  to  the  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  garrison  and  crowd,  who 
had  evidently  expected  better  things 
of  us. 

Our  route  next  lay  along  the  sea¬ 
shore.  We  were  as  usual  very  badly 
mounted,  and  our  horses  and  mules 
slipped  and  floundered  in  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  manner  ;  for  roads  are  as  scarce 
in  Mitylene  as  in  Asia  Minor,  or  in 
Greece  itself.  I  think  we  most  have 
looked  a  very  disreputable  party,  and 
the  natives  eyed  us  suspiciously.  Herr 

P -  was  mounted  on  one  of  the 

smallest  of  ponies,  which  was  led  by 
the  guide,  a  huge  Abyssinian  as  black 
as  ebony,  made  more  remarkable  by  a 
huge  white  turban  and  long  flowing 
white  beard  and  mustache.  Herr 

P - was  inordinately  fond  of  grapes, 

and  before  leaving  Molino  had  pro- 
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cured  a  large  basketful,  and  sat  on  his 
pony  calmly  and  placidly  eating  these, 
while  the  gigantic  black  guide  looked 
as  if  he  could  easily  have  carried  the 
grapes,  the  Herr,  and  the  pony. 

Our  horses  stumbled  and  gave  us  one 
or  two  bad  falls,  and  it  required  the 
entire  strength  of  the  Abyssinian  to 
prevent  Herr  P - ’s  pony  from  sit¬ 

ting  down  on  the  road  constantly  like 
a  circus  horse,  so  that  we  hailed  with 
delight  the  appearance  of  a  small  walled 
town  called  Petra,  to  which  we  were 
bound.  However,  when  we  arrived 
close  to  it  we  found  the  gates  locked 
and  ourselves  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  guide  thundered  loudly,  but  with¬ 
out  producing  any  effect.  We  could 
hear  voices  inside  arguing  together 
amid  apparent  confusion.  After  some 
time  the  guide,  when  he  had  listened 
for  awhile,  gravely  addressed  us — 

“  They  won’t  admit  us,  signors. 
They  take  us  for  a  band  of  robbers  !” 

Mr.  Newton  then  tried  to  parley, 
but  they  evidently  took  his  pacific 
speeches  as  snares  to  lull  their  suspi¬ 
cions.  He,  being  able  to  speak  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  well,  could  understand  them. 
He  explained  that  there  was  a  war  and 
also  a  peace  party  ;  the  first  voted  to 
fight  us,  the  latter  to  buy  us  off.  At 
length  the  peace  party  prevailed,  and  a 
voice  called  out — 

“  Will  you  go  away  quietly  for  two 
hundred  piastres?” 

At  length  Mr.  Newton  named  the 
merchant  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  and  spoke  in  English, 
which  some  of  them  must  partly  have 
understood,  for  they  opened  the  gates, 
evidently  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
expressed  great  delight  when  we  really 
turned  out  to  be  peaceable  English 
travellers,  and  not  Turkish  robbers. 

We  rode  in  the  dark,  for  it  was  now 
late,  up  a  long  paved  street,  as  slippery 
as  ice,  tired,  hungry,  and  out  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  disposed  to  rail  at  fortune 
when  we  stopped  in  front  of  a  large 
house,  which  we  naturally  thought  was 
that  of  the  Turkish  governor  ;  and  we 
groaned  at  the  idea  of  the  long  and 
stupid  conference,  the  eternal  pipes, 
coffee,  and  sweetmeats,  while  we  were 
starving  for  our  dinners,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  vision  greeted  us  that 
recalled  the  “  Arabian  Nights”  vividly 


May, 

to  our  recollection.  Amid  a  flood  of 
brilliant  light — doubly  bright  from 
the  darkness  outside — we  saw  a  large 
and  lofty  hall,  apparently  of  white 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
sparkling  waters  of  a  fountain  fell  into 
a  large  alabaster  basin  ;  richly  colored 
rugs  and  carpets  were  strewn  over  the 
fioor  and  divan,  and  near  the  door  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  girls  I 
had  ever  met  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Her  Grecian  features — exactly  the  shape 
of  Sappho  on  the  coins — were  shaded 
by  glossy  dark  silk  hair,  which  fell  in 
masses  down  to  her  waist ;  her  large 
liquid  eyes  were  veiled  by  long  dark 
eye- lashes,  and  her  dazzlingly  fair 
creamy  skin  seemed  to  vie  in  purity 
with  the  alabaster  fountain,  whose 
waters  danced  and  gleamed  in  the  brill¬ 
iant  light  in  which  everything  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  We  possibly  had  seen  as 
beautiful  women  in  our  own  land  ;  but 
coming  thus  from  the  dark  and  sullen 
streets,  and  the  various  misadventures 
which  wo  had  met,  she  formed  a  pic¬ 
ture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  most  graceful 
of  Greek  costumes — a  blue  silk  jacket 
trimmed  with  fur,  an  amber  silk  petti¬ 
coat  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  bright 
silk  shawl.  The  jacket  was  open,  and 
the  beautifully  moulded  bust  was 
scarcely  concealed  by  a  thin  muslin 
kerchief.  Every  movement  of  this 
beautiful  child  of  nature  was  as  grace¬ 
ful  and  free  as  a  ^awn,  and  as  she  stood 
before  us  looking  welcome,  we  could 
scarcely  believe  that  we  had  not  en¬ 
tered  into  a  scene  from  the  “  Arabian 
Nights,”  and,  like  Abou  Hassan,  were 
not  in  the  presence  of  ‘‘  Neck  of  Ala¬ 
baster”  or  ‘‘  Lip  of  Coral,”  or  other 
beauties  of  that  enchanting  period. 

A  tall  dignified  man,  who  proved  to 
be  her  father,  now  came  forward  to 
welcome  us.  He  was  a  rich  merchant, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  island, 
and  greeted  os  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  having  been  prepared  for  us 
by  the  letter  of  introduction  which  had 
been  forwarded  in  advance. 

We  were  soon  luxuriating  before  a 
comfortable  fire  smoking  our  chi¬ 
bouques,  which  the  fair  Haidee— for 
so,  of  course,  we  christened  her — light¬ 
ed  for  us  with  a  small  silver  tongs  that 
hung  at  her  girdle  for  the  purpose,  and 
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she  and  her  sister — another  equally  rowful  glances  back,  we  left  our  hos- 
beautiful  girl— went  to  prepare  our  re-  pitable  abode,  and  arrived  at  Agia 
past.  Paraskene  about  midday.  Mr.  New- 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  real  ton  expected  a  most  cordial  reception 
types  of  the  old  classical  Greek  beauty  here,  as  he  had  been  able  to  serve  con- 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Athens  or  the  siderably  the  principal  inhabitant  of 
towns  either  in  Greece  proper  or  the  the  town,  and  felt  certain  that  he  would 
islands,  but  in  the  interior,  where  the  give  us  a  splendid  welcome— kill  the 
same  families  have  remained  for  centu-  fatted  calf,  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb 
ries  unmixed  by  the  hordes  of  barba-  stuffed  with  pistachio-nuts,  the  great 
rians  and  colonists  from  every  quarter,  delicacy  of  the  country, 
who  invaded  the  towns,'  but  left  the  His  house,  which  we  soon  reached, 
interior  untouched.  was  very  interesting,  and  spoke  elo- 

\Ve  were  summoned  to  supper,  and  quently  of  a  disturbed  country  and  of 
followed  our  host  to  another  room,  dangerous  neighbors.  It  was  situated 
where  we  found  a  table  ornamented  in  the  middle  of  a  large  court-yard,  sur- 
with  silver  and  flowers,  and  covered  rounded  with  a  high  strong  wall  pierced 
with  dishes  and  flagons  of  wine.  The  for  musketry  for  defence.  The  house 
•  room  was  large,  lofty,  and  well  light-  was  built  on  tall  wooden  pile-posts, 
ed,  and  the  b^eautiful  sisters  standing  being  only  accessible  by  a  ladder,  which 
ready  to  wait  on  us,  as  in  Mitylene  the  could  be  drawn  up,  thus  converting  it 
women  never  sit  at  table  with  the  men,  into  a  veritable  stronghold,  out  of 
but  wait  on  them.  First  one  poured  which  the  dwellers  could  only  be 
water  on  our  hands  from  a  silver  flagon  burned  or  smoked,  the  under  part 
into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal  with  a  being  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  cat- 
perforated  cover,  while  the  other  hand-  tie. 

ed  us  an  embroidered  napkin  to  dry  We  climbed  the  ladder  and  knocked 
them.  Our  host  then  helped  us,  and  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  a 
the  lovely  Haidee  and  her  sister  attend-  meagre,  sour-faced,  ugly  old  woman, 
ed  to  our  wants,  one  assisting  us  to  a  who  surlily  demanded  our  business, 
delicious  dish  of  chicken  served  up  with^  Her  reception  was  enhanced  by  a  paint- 
rice,  the  other  pouring  out  wine  for  us*  ing  on  the  wall  near  the  hall  door  of  a 
into  silver  goblets.  It  would  be  im-  huge,  savage,  chained  dog,  with  the 
possible  to  describe  the  effect  of  their  inscription  in  modern  Greek  answering 
beauty,  set  off  by  the  picturesque  dress  to  the  Gave  Canem,  or  “  Take  care  of 
as  they  bent  over  us,  every  unstudied  the  Dog,”  as  seen  on  the  walls  at 
movement  lending  some  new  grace  to  Pompeii.  It  was  interesting,  classical, 
their  attractions.  archaeological,  but  certainly  not  invit- 

Like  all  the  women  of  Mitylene,  they  ing,  and,  coupled  with  the  old  woman, 
were  heiresses,  it  being  the  custom  it  was  decidedly  inhospitable.  She 
there  to  divide  all  the  fortunes  of  land,  told  us  coldly  that  her  master  was  away 
olive-groves,  vineyards,  etc.,  among  at  another  farm  ;  was  careful  not  to 
the  daughters — an  admirable  proviso  state  that  he  had  got  our  letter,  but 
for  encouraging  matrimony.  I  need  said  that  his  brother  would  be  back 
scarcely  say  that  there  are  no  old  maids,  later  on,  if  we  wished  to  see  him.  We 
and  I  have  no  doubt  our  two  beauties  were  forced  to  be  content  with  this,  as 
were  already  betrothed,  and  after  bring-  all  the  other  houses  were  of  the  poorest 
ing  their  respective  spouses  all  their  description,  all  built  in  the  same  way, 
wealth  of  beauty  and  possessions,  would  on  piles  with  a  ladder,  and  all  with  an 
settle  down  as  patient  and  obedient  enclosed  court-yard,  showing  plainly 
wives— never  sit  af  table,  but  wait  on  that,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Turk- 
their  husbands  and  their  guests  as  they  ish  Government  gave  little  or  no  pro¬ 
now  waited  on  us,  look  after  their  chil-  tection  to  their  subjects. ' 
dren,  and  be  completely  indifferent  to  Outside  the  town  we  came  on  a 
the  ”  Rightsof  W’oman,”or  any  of  the  Christian  chapel,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
burning  questions  which  trouble  their  rock,  the  entrance  being  through  a 
English  sisters.  Byzantine  doorway.  It  was  evidently 

With  many  tender  adieus  and  sor-  very  old,  and  told  of  a  much  simpler 
Niw  SxBOB.— Yoi..  LXI.,  No.  5.  44 
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worship  than  the  gorgeous  interiors  and 
ceremonies  of  the  later  Greek  Church. 
It  was  about  21  feet  long  by  13  wide, 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  small  room  ; 
two  sijuare  pillars,  with  a  veil  between 
them,  divided  the  chancel  from  the 
altar,  which  was  a  column  of  ston'e 
with  a  square  slab  on  it  covered  with  a 
cloth  ;  two  small  tables,  formed  by 
rectangular  projections  from  the  walls, 
the  one  on  the  north  being  higher  than 
the  other,  held  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  ;  on  the  altar  were  the  priest’s 
vestments  covered  with  a  cloth. 

The  chapel  was  entered  from  the  side 
through  a  small  door  cut  in  the  rock, 
as  was  also  the  only  window — the  altar,' 
behind  which  was  a  semicircular  apse, 
being  on  the  right. 

We  returned  to  the  house  in  the 
evening  tired  and  hungry,  and  were 
much  amused  at  the  feast  provided  for 
us  by  the  owner,  who  was  so  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Newton,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  way  we  were  treated  by  the 
Aga  whom  he  had  had  dismissed  from 
his  governorship.  It  was  a  veritable 
Barmecide  feast,  and  we  did  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  owner  of  the  place  absenting 
himself  when  he  thought  of  the  shabby 
reception  we  were  to  get.  We  were 
three  men  strong  and  fasting,  who  had 
been  out  all  day  in  the  open  air,  and 
*  our  dinner  consisted  of  one  small, 
skinny,  consumptive  chicken  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  dish  of  rice,  where  it 
looked  like  a  lost  ship  in  a  large  field 
of  ice.  It  was  Qanked  by  a  loaf  of  sour 
black  rye  bread  and  a  bottle  of  very 
thin  wine.  Two  of  us  got  a  small  wing 
each,  the  other  a  tiny  leg,  and  our  en¬ 
tertainer  took  the  other  leg,  although 
he. stated  that  he  had  already  dined,  bv 
way  of  being  companionable  ;  but  this 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  showed 
it.  We  could  have  filled  ourselves  with 
the  rice,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
dressed  with  very  rancid  butter,  and 
the  wine,  like  most  Greek  wines,  was 
like  vinegar  flavored  with  resin.  We 
went  to  bed  literally  starving,  and  had 
to  fill  ourselves  with  a  species  of  Mity- 
lene  biscuit  which  Mr.  Newton  had 
brought  in  case  of  accidents,  but  whigh 
was  so  hard  that  we  had  to  break  it 
with  the  heels  of  our  boots  and  then 
eat  it  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  so  lively 
was  the  sound  we  made  crunching  it. 


Up  to  this  our  route  had  lain  through 
the  most  barren  parts  of  the  island, 
consisting  of  low  rocky  hills.  Now  it 
changed  imperceptibly  to  hills  clothed 
with  the  pitch-pine,  and  beyond  them 
a  range  of  tall  mountains,  amid  which 
Olympus,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
island,  reared  its  head.  We  then  passed 
through  an  alluvial  plain,  stretching 
far  inland,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
tall  ridge  of  rocks,  shovnng  where  once 
the  tide  had  washed,  while  to  our  right 
lay  the  blue  waters  of  the  .^gean.  At 
about  three  we  reached  lasso,  where  the 
Aga  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  specimens  of  a  Turkish  gentleman 
in  the  island. 

We  found  him  dispensing  justice  in 
a  court  held  in  his  own  house,  which 
proved  to  be  the  general  sitting-room 
belonging  to  it.  He  was  seated  Turk¬ 
ish  fashion  on  a  small  brilliant  carpet 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  which  was 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  divan  running 
all  round  it,  covered  with  a  bright  red 
cloth.  Opposite  him  were  the  doors 
closed  by  rolls  of  leather,  giving  us  the 
idea  that  we  were  in  a  theatre,  where 
the  drama  of  real  life  which  we  were 
about  to  witness  was  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  enacted. 

A  guard  of  soldiers  in  the  uniform 
of  Bashi-bazonks — brilliant  crimson 
jackets,  loose  Turkish  trousers,  belts 
stuck  full  of  pistols  which  would  shoot, 
and  daggers  fit  for  use — stood  at  each 
side  of  him,  and,  coupled  with  the 
Aga’s  own  dress  and  appearance,  formed 
a  striking  picture.  He  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  his  long  flowing  white  beard 
lending  a  ^dignity  to  his  appearance, 
which  his  dark-blue  pelisse,  trimmed 
with  rich  fur,  and  turban  enhanced. 
He  was  smoking  a  large  narguilly, 
mounted  with  silver  and  adorned  with 
jewels,  which  his  attendants  silently 
replenished.  He  received  us  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  and  made  us  all  sit 
beside  him,  and  after  the  inevitable 
pipes  and  coffee,  proceeded  with  the 
case  which  he  had  been  trying. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  our  theatres 
at  home  to  realize  that  the  strange 
dresses,  the  brilliant  dialogue,  the  vio¬ 
lent  passion  which  we  see  enacted,  are, 
or  ever  were,  really  true  to  nature  ;  but 
this  is  not  so  when  one  has  witnessed 
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the  real  passion,  the  terse,  clear  dia¬ 
logue,  the  uataral  gesture,  the  tones  of 
anger,  tenderness,  or  sorrow  in  an 
Eastern  court  of  justice. 

The  plot  of  this  drama  was  very  sim¬ 
ple.  An  old  Greek  personage  of  the 
better  class  had  promised  a  dowry  to 
his  only  daughter  on  her  marriage  with 
the  son  of  a  neighbor.  The  father  was 
a  widower,  but  had  soon  after  been 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  tall,  fine- 
looking,  bub  rather  masculine  woman, 
whom  he  had  married.  She  had  soon 
gained  unbounded  infiuence  over  him, 
and  persuaded  him  to  break  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  his  daughter  and  her  lover,  who 
now  came  forward  and  opened  the  case. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  fel¬ 
low,  preserving  in  his  straight  classical 
features  and  fashing  eyes  some  traces 
of  the  ancient  grand  Greek  race.  He 
proceeded  up  before  the  Aga,  made  a 
profound  but  not  in  the  least  servile 
obeisance,  raised  his  hands,  and  began 
to  state  his  case  with  a  natural  elo¬ 
quence  and  fervid  oratory  which  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  unacquired.  He 
detailed  vividly  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  as  he  pointed  to  the  mean-looking 
father  of  the  girl  and  his  virago  wife 
his  voice  seemed  to  hiss  with  sarcastic 
scorn.  His  tones  then  changed  to  deep 
and  thrilling  tenderness  as  he  spoke  of 
bis  intended  bride,  and  all  that  she  had 
suffered  from  her  weak  father  and  the 
woman  who  had  so  shamefully  influ¬ 
enced  him.  As  he  warmed  with  his 
subject  his  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire, 
and  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence,  each  word  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  natural  and  graceful  ac¬ 
tion,  which  recalled  the  days  when  the 
race,  now  so  degraded,  was  the  first  in 
eloquence,  literature,  and  art. 

The  girl’s  father  now  came  forward  : 
he  was  a  little,  weak,  wizened,  elderly 
man,  with  a  cringing  manner  and  a 
whining  voice.  He  prostrated  himself 
before  the  Aga  and  seemed  to  lick  the 
very  dust  in  his  presence  ;  tried  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  robe,  which  the 
Ap  drew  away  in  disgust.  The  old 
fellow  shed  tears  as  he  fawned  and 
grovelled,  bewailed  his  poverty  and  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  the  money.  He  drivelled 
on  for  such  a  length  of  time,  saying 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
without  bringing  any  evidence  to  rebut 


the  proofs  of  his  wealth  which  the 
young  lover  had  brought  forward,  that 
at  length  he  had  to  be  silenced  by  the 
Aga,  after  having  left  a  most  unfavor- 
atne  impression  on  us  all,  still  whining, 
grovelling,  and  weeping. 

The  young  man’s  father  now  came 
forward.  He  was  the  inevitable  comic 
character  in  the  piece — a  genuine  Trin- 
culo,  and  three  parts  drunk.  He  was 
a  small,  fab  faced,  pot-bellied  follow, 
with  a  bacchanalian  nose  and  a  wan¬ 
dering,  watery  eye.  He  approached 
the  Aga  with  a  countenance  of  drunken 
gravity,  trying  to  look  too  intensely 
sober,  and  gazed  round  the  court  with 
the  air  of  one  who  would  defy  malice 
to  say  that  he  had  overdrunk  anything 
stronger  than  cold  water  all  his  life. 
He  gave  a  drunken  leer  at  the  Aga,  a 
dignified  one  at  us,  balanced  himself 
with  a  lurch,  and  commenced  with  a 
hiccough.  He  gave  a  long  description 
of  his  own  feelings  as  a  father,  and  ex- 

atiated  on  all  the  care  and  anxiety  he 

ad  expended  on  the  bringing  up  of 
his  son,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  shed 
maudlin  tears.  His  drunken  leers,  his 
hiccough,  the  way  he  rolled  his  head, 
his  sidelong  looks  of  drunken  dignity 
at  us,  were  irresistible.  He  then 
changed  and  grew  jocular,  and  we 
could  almost  translate  his  broken  Greek 
into  drunken  English. 

“  ’Twas  a  greashame — ole  fool — 
young  wife — better  zink  of  ’is  soul.” 

He  became  more  familiar  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  was  about  to  whisper  into  the 
Aga’s  ear  the  proper  way  to  settle  the 
dispute,  when  he  was  ordered  in  a  stern 
voice  to  stand  at  a  distance.  Sudden¬ 
ly",  and  without  the  slightest  notice,  he 
became  highly  exasperated,  and  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the 
Aga,  the  Government,  and  the  people 
generally.  The  Aga  never  moved  a 
muscle  of  his  noble,  dignified  counte¬ 
nance  ;  he  merely  held  up  his  hand, 
and  two  soldiers  rushed  forward,  seized 
Trinculo  by  the  arms,  and  bore  him 
off,  cursing,  swearing,  and  vociferat¬ 
ing,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

The  stepmother  and  the  girl  were 
now  ordered  to  stand  forward.  The 
one  was  gentle,  timid,  and  pretty  ;  the 
other  a  handsome  masculine  woman 
with  a  hard  voice  and  coarse  manner. 
She  spoke  almost  menacingly  to  the 
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Aga,  and  seemed  ready  to  fly  at  the 
girl,  who  evidently  held  her  in  the 
greatest  terror.  She  told  her  story 
volubly  and  loudly,  speaking  with  ex¬ 
treme  contempt  of  her  husband,  who 
looked  on  her  with  mingled  admiration 
and  dread.  At  length,  when  she 
seemed  inclined  to  continue  for  the 
entire  day,  talking  on  all  subjects  but 
the  one  at  issue,  the  Aga  ordered  her 
to  have  done,  which  she  did  with  many 
expressions  of  indignation  and  threats 
against  her  stepdaughter,  who  was  now 
ordered  to  speak. 

She  immediately  won  upon  us  all  by 
her  modest,  gentle  manner,  as  she  told 
in  a  low  clear  voice  the  harsh  treatment 
which  she  had  sustained.  As  she  pro- 
‘  ceoded  to  entreat  the  Aga  to  have  pity 
on  her,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe, 
which  he  did  not  draw  away  from  her. 
It  was  a  perfect  tableau  for  a  play. 
The  noble  dignified  Moslem,  seemingly 
as  unmoved  as  a  statue  ;  at  his  feet  the 
gentle  graceful  girl  ;  the  furious  looks 
of  the  stepmother,  swelling  with  rage 
and  hatred  ;  the  picturesque  dresses  of 
all,  and  the  utter  strangeness  of  the 
scene,  formed  a  most  striking  tableau. 

The  last  scene  was  too  much  for  the 
stepmother.  As  the  girl  rose  from  her 
knees,  she  flew  at  her  with  fury  in  her 
eyes,  caught  her  by  her  flowing  hair, 
and  struck  her  violently  on  the  face. 
We  all  started  up  to  take  her  part,  but 
the  Aga  never  moved  a  muscle.  He 
raised  his  hand,  and  again  two  soldiers 
seized  the  virago  and  bore  hei  out,  kick¬ 
ing,  struggling,  fighting,  and  scream¬ 
ing  to  the  last.  The  girl  was  a  good 
deal  hurt ;  but  if  her  stepmother  had 
specially  wanted  to  destroy  her  own 
case  and  help  that  of  the  girl,  she  could 
not  have  acted  better,  and  we  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  the  verdict  given  against 
her  and  her  husband,  who  was  ordered 
to  pay  his  daughter’s  dowry  down, 
being  handed  over  to  two  of  the  guards 
until  it  was  done,  while  the  girl  was 
intrusted  to  her  intended’s  family,  to 
be  married  at  once,  and  was  borne  off 
in  the  arms  of  her  happy  lover. 

Almost  immediately  the  room  was 
cleared  ;  we  had  fresh  pipes  and  coffee  ; 
the  guards  retired,  and  the  drama  of 
the  day  was  over.  The  Aga  informed 
us  that,  as  this  was  a  Church  festival. 


none  of  the  Greeks  could  receive  us 
into  their  houses,  and  that  we  must 
take  up  our  abode  under  his  poor  roof, 
where  we  would  be  better  than  in  any 
of  the  khans,  which  were,  as  a  rule 
uncomfortable.  We  accepted  his  hos¬ 
pitality  most  gratefully,  it  being  one  of 
the  greatest  compliments  that  could  be 
paid  us,  as,  from  the  jealous  nature  of 
Moslem  life,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  not  an  actual  near  relation, 
such  as  a  brother  or  father,  to  see,  let 
alone  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with, 
the  womenkind  of  the  establishment. 
As  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  was  a  large 
rambling  house,  of  which  we  were  not 
permitted  to  see  more  than  two  rooms. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  passage  we  saw  a 
door,  outside  which  were  some  slip¬ 
pers  ;  and  here  was  probably  the  mys¬ 
tic  harem,  about  which  we  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  except  from  lady  travel¬ 
lers,  etiquette  preventing  any  but  a  near 
relation  even  asking  after  the  health  of 
a  wife,  or  even  hinting  that  such  a 
being  existed. 

We  made  our  ablutions  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  the  court 
was  held,  and  returned  to  find  it  swept, 
aired,  and  garnished,  and  our  dinner 
laid  out  on  a  small  exquisitely  shaped 
octagon  table,  round  which  we  took 
our  seats — parts  of  the  divan,  w'hich 
was  movable,  being  placed  round  it. 
There  was  one  other  guest  besides  the 
Aga  to  whom  we  were  introduced— the 
head  of  the  police,  a  handsome  man 
dressed  in  a  crimson  jacket  embroid¬ 
ered  richly  with  gold,  short  knicker- 
bocker  trousers,  and  gaiters,  the  flow¬ 
ing  robes  of  the  Aga  being  useless  for 
all  employed  in  active  service.  His 
belt  was  stuck  full  of  the  usual  pistols 
and  daggers,  which  he  wore  during  the 
dinner ;  and  I  often  thought  since 
what  a  useful  adjunct  he  would  have 
been  in  an  Irish  country-house  during 
the  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity  which 
succeeded  the  Land  Act. 

A  servant  brought  in  a  large  brass 
tray,  which  nearly  tilled  up  the  small 
table,  and  we  sat  round  it  in  English 
fashion,  the  Moslems  of  course  cross- 
legged.  The  Aga  apologized  for  the 
poorness  of  the  fare,  as  it  was  a  fast¬ 
time,  and  no  meat  was  allowed  to  be 
killed  in  the  town.  The  principal  dish 
was  one  of  poached  eggs  swimming  in 
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oil,  and  one  of  a  beetroot  salad.  Large 
round  slices  of  bread  served  for  plates, 
on  which  we  placed  our  viands,  and  at 
the  end  ate  up  our  plates  also,  which 
saved  a  great  deal  of  the  washing  and 
scouring  of  our  more  sophisticated  ar¬ 
rangements.  Knives  and  forks  were 
laid  for  us,  and  the  Aga  used  them, 
but  evidently  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  As  for  the  officer,  he  ate 
with  his  fingers,  dipping  them  into  the 
dishes,  but  in  so  perfectly  a  gentleman¬ 
like  w'ell-bred  manner  that  we  felt  no 
disgust  at  it.  Our  second  course  was 
a  dish  of  fish  and  sausages,  dressed  to¬ 
gether  and  not  unpalatable,  and  a  pil- 
lau  of  rice,  followed  by  some  very  fine 
grapes.  We  drank  pure  water,  and 
rose  from  our  dinner  more  pleased  than 
with  any  entertainment  we  had  met 
with  except  the  one  at  the  Greek  mer¬ 
chant’s,  which  had  been  enlivened  by 
our  charming  and  beautiful  hostesses. 
Here  the  perfectly  well-bred  manners 
of  our  host,  the  novelty  and  strange¬ 
ness  of  everything,  would  have  recon¬ 
ciled  us  to  much  worse  fare,  and  we  sat 
round  the  divan  and  discussed  English 
and  Moslem  and  Greek  habits  and 
manners  with  our  charming  host  until 
it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night. 

Our  sleeping  accommodation  was  as 
simple  as  our  dinner.  Small  narrow 
mattresses,  with  pillows  and  a  counter¬ 
pane.  but  no  sheets  or  blankets,  were 
placed  on  the'  divan  for  each  of  us. 
The  chief  of  the  police  slept  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  to  keep 
guard  over  us  and  protect  us  from  all 
dangers.  He  took  off  his  turban,  placed 
his  pistols  and  yata^an  under  his  pil¬ 
low,  loosened  his  girdle,  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep. 

It  was  exactly  what  we  had  often 
read  of.  The  Turks  are  encamped,  not 
settled,  in  Europe.  Here  was  one  who 
exactly  followed  the  custom  of  his 
marauding  ancestors  five  centuries  ago, 
denoting  a  race  of  brave,  haughty  sol¬ 
diers  who  swept  over  the  West,  destroy¬ 
ing  all  civilization,  and  encamping  m 
Constantinople.  There  they  remain  to 
this  day,  having  in  those  five  centuries 
added  nothing  to  art,  letters,  science, 
or  civilization,  but  amid  all  preserving 
the  simple  virtues  of  bravery  and  the 
high  bred  manners  of  a  race  of  con¬ 
querors  and  rulers. 


We  had  gone  to  look  for  antiquities, 
but  had  found  none  of  any  consequence. 
We  had  seen  instead  a  civilization  of  a 
very  antique  order,  both  Turkish  and 
Greek,  and  we  turned  homeward,  hav¬ 
ing  breakfasted  with  the  Aga  on  bread 
and  coffee,  and  parted  with  many  sin¬ 
cere  wishes  for  his  health  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  thanks  for  his  hospitality. 
We  had  seen  the  good  and  evil  sides  of 
Turkish  rule,  which  depends  entirely 
on  the  character  of  the  Pasha  or  Aga. 
Our  first  host  was  a  savage,  ignorant 
brute,  and  was  capable  of  inflicting 
the  utmost  cruelty  and  injustice  on  the 
unfortunate  Greeks  placed  under  him  ; 
the  other  was  like  a  father  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  his  subjects  bore  witness 
to  his  rule.  We  passed  now  through  a 
most  fertile,  beautiful,  and  well-culti¬ 
vated  country.  Large  well-built  farm¬ 
houses  could  be  seen  on  every  side  ; 
the  sunny  slopes  bloomed  with  well- 
tilled  gardens.  Olive-groves,  orange- 
trees,  arbutus,  myrtle  charmed  the 
sight,  while  the  air  was  full  of  the  per¬ 
fume  of  flowers,  and  the  ear  was 
charmed  with  the  singing  of  the  birds 
and  the  murmuring  of  innumerable 
water-courses.  Lofty  elm-trees,  around 
whose  massy  trunks  luxuriant  vines 
were  trained,  mingled  their  few  late 
purple  clusters  with  the  autumnal  tints. 
It  was  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden, 
made  grand  by  occasional  views  of  the 
lofty  heights  of  Mount  Olympus  and 
the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  .d5gean. 

Toward  evening  we  arrived  again  at 
Mitylene,  and  riding  through  the  re¬ 
mains  of  aqueducts,  were  soon  under 
Mr.  Newton’s  hospitable  roof,  count¬ 
ing  our  coins  to  see  if  any  rare  ones 
had  slipped  in  among  the  handfuls  we 
had  purchased, — for  coins  are  like 
books,  rarity  being  the  great  point,  the 
most  beautiful  gold  one,  if  common, 
being  of  little  more  value  than  the 
metal  it  is  composed  of,  while  a  brass 
or  silver  one,  if  rare,  may  be  of  any 
value. 

We  were  due  next  daj,  which  was 
Sunday,  to  the  great  festival  when  the 
archbishop  was  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  Council  of  Twelve  (representing  the 
apostles)  at  Constantinople. 

Previous  to  my  visit  to  the  East,  I 
had  always  been  under  the  impression 
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that  the  Greek  Church  was  only  another 
form  of  the  Roman  Catholic  one  :  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  spoke  to  members  of  it,  I 
quickly  changed  my  opinion.  Of  course 
they  consider  that  they  are  the  only 
true  and  orthodox  Church  ;  but  in 
faith  and  dog^ma  they  assimilate  much 
more  to  the  Reformed  than  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  branches.  They  do  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  Pope  as  anything  more  than 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  priests  must 
marry,  but  only  once,  following  liter¬ 
ally  the  text  that  a  bishop  must  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife.  They  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  Purgatory,  which  they  scoffing- 
ly  call  “Quarantine.”  They  do  not 
believe  in  transubstantiation,  and  give 
the  cup  to  the  laity.  Here,  however, 
the  resemblance  ceases.  They  are  very 
superstitious,  their  churches  being 
crowded  with  sacred  and  miracle-work¬ 
ing  pictures.  acknowledge  the 

First  Council  of  Ephesus,  which  we 
reject,  which  gave  divine  honors  to  the 
Virgin,  and  named  her  “  the  mother  of 
God.” 

It  is  in  reality  a  sort  of  fossilized 
Church,  preserving  its  doctrines,  ritual, 
and  observances  unchanged  from  the 
early  and  most  superstitious  period 
when  it  separated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  rather  from  the  united  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Church,  of  which  the 
Eastern  was  always  the  more  ancient, 
numerous,  powerful  portion.  All  the 
great  earlier  councils  were  held  in 
the  East — Nicea,  Ephesus,  Antioch, 
Chalcedon,  Constantinople.  They  had 
more  Patriarchs,  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity  than  the  Western,  and  always 
considered  themselves  the  older  and 
more  important  portion.  The  ritual  is 
magnificent  and  gorgeous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  dates  from  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

On  Sunday  the  6th  of  December  we 
started  early  to  the  cathedi'al  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  by  the  express  invitation 
of  the  archbishop.  Mr.  Newton  wore 
his  uniform  as  vice-consul.  I  appeared 
in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  militia, 
which  I  had  found  very  useful  when 
travelling  in  countries  where  the  sword 
had  not  yet  been  converted  into  the 
ploughshare,  especially  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  after  the  revolution.  It  was 
a  very  striking  one  of  the  old  pattern, 
with  silver  epaulettes,  and  stiff  with 


embroidery  in  the  shape  of  silver  oak- 
leaves  ;  and  I  was  generally  taken  for 
a  general  at  least,  it  being  so  much 
handsomer  than  any  of  'the  foreign  uni-, 
forms.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt* 
on  the  minds  of  the  innocent  Mityle- 
uiaus  as  to  my  rank,  they  were  set  at 
rest  forever  by  my  uniform,  and  I 
shared  the  honors  of  the  day  with  the 
venerable  archbishop,  and  came  in  a 
good  second. 

•  He  was  a  tall,  dignified,  and  very 
handsome  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a 
dark  beard  sprinkled  with  gray,  which 
was  set  off  by  the  tall  black  cap  and 
dark  veil,  hanging  down  behind,  which 
threw  his  handsome  features  out  iu 
bold  relief.  The  priests,  who  wore 
the  same  head-dress,  were  in  large 
numbers,  some  holding  tall  silver  can¬ 
dlesticks,  with  the  two  outside  candles 
crossed  over  the  third  one,  and  boys 
bearing  ornaments  of  silver  and  a  large 
silver  cross.  The  cathedral  was  a  very 
handsome  domed  building,  with  four 
ormolu  and  glass  lustres  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  and  small  glass  lamps,  in 
shape  like  an  inverted  bell,  painted 
with  flowers,  round  the  sides.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  door  was  a  magnificently  carved 
screen  of  oak,  behind  which  the  priests 
performed  what  they  call  the  mysteries 
at  the  communion  service.  This  screen 
was  covered  with  sacred  pictures,  and 
in  the  middle  was  a  door  covered  with 
a  veil  or  curtain,  answering  to  those 
which  we  had  seen  offered  up  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
heaven. 

The  decorations  were  far  superior  to 
the  music,  which  was  chanted  in  the 
harshest  and  most  discordant  manner. 
In  fact  we  all  agreed  afterward  that  we 
did  not  think  that  human  voices  could 
compass  such  a  pitch  of  discord. 

The  archbishop  was  now  invested 
with  robes  of  the  most  costly  and 
splendid  description,  embroidered  pro¬ 
fusely  with  gold.  Two  priests  bore 
these  ;  two  more  followed,  one  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  cushion  a  Bible  blazing  with 
gems  and  gold,  the  other  an  imperial 
crown  of  purple  velvet,  also  glittering 
with  gems  and  gold.  The  first  robe 
was  of  pale  yellow  satin,  stiff  with  gold 
embroidery,  which  fitted  close  to  the 
figure  ;  then  came  a  second  one,  only 
shorter  ;  a  thick  gold  band  was  then 
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hnng  over  his  shonlder,  and  a  square 
piece  of  gold-colored  silk  hung  from 
his  side.  The  outer  robe  was  loose, 
with  large  sleeves.  Then  the  priest 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  the 
other  handed  him  the  Bible  and  a  sil¬ 
ver  sceptre  ;  incense  was  scattered  in 
the  air  from  innumerable  censers,  and 
the  archbishop  walked  down  the  church 
a  crowned  and  sceptred  ecclesiastical 
prince,  representing  one  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  or  Council  of  Twelve,  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  along  with 
the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  As 
he  passed  down  the  cathedral  he  made 
the  usual  salutation,  holding  the  second 
finger  extended,  and  then  retired  be¬ 
hind  the  veil  into  the  sanctuary,  whence 
became  out  twice — once  with  the  bread, 
once  with  the  wine — on  which  occa¬ 
sions  all  the  people  knelt  down. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
came  out,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  a  short  sermon  ;  he  then  gave 
a  short  address,  in  which  he  recalled  all 
his  ministry  in  the  town,  and  took 
leave  of  the  people.  He  was  constant¬ 
ly  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  I  was  pointed  out  our  friend 
who  had  treated  us  so  inhospitably, 
and  could  perceive  that  his  remorse  for 
his  past  sins  took  the  shape  of  deep 
grief  and  sobs,  but  was  not  followed,  I 
suspect,  by  any  remorse  of  a  pecuniary 
and  practical  nature. 

I  heard  on  all  sides  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  life  had  been  most  exemplary, 
that  he  was  a  highly  learned  man,  a 
great  encourager  of  literature,  charita¬ 
ble  and  benevolent,  and  tolerant  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power. 

After  the  address  the  priest  and  choir 
chanted  a  loud  and  most  discordant 
psalm,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  We 
went  by  invitation  to  breakfast  at  the 
archbishop’s  palace,  where  we  found  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  town  assembled,  seated 
round  the  divan,  ostensibly  to  break¬ 
fast,  but  in  reality  to  drink  coffee, 
smoke,  and  eat  sweetmeats. 

The  archbishop,  who  was  now  again 
in  his  plain  black  dress,  leceived  us 


most  courteously,  seated  me  beside  him 
on  the  divan,  and  conversed  with  me 
through  an  interpreter  for  some  time. 
He  said  that  he  bad  been  informed  of 
my  rank,  and  that  1  was  travelling  in 
the  East  to  see  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  would  probably  write  an  ac¬ 
count  of  them  when  I  returned  home. 
He  besought  me  when  I  did  so  to  re¬ 
member  under  what  disadvantageous 
circumstances  the  Greek.people  labored, 
having  been  demoralized  by  centuries 
of  slavery,  which  had  destroyed  all  the 
best  and  exaggerated  all  the  worst  parts 
of  the  national  character,  so  that  the 
astute,  clever,  diplomatic  race,  of  whom 
Ulysses  might  be  taken  as  a  type,  had 
been  changed  to  a  cunning  lying  peo¬ 
ple  under  Turkish  rule.  He  did  not 
conceal  their  bad  qualities — their 
drunkenness,  which  showed  so  disas¬ 
trously  beside  the  sober  Moslems — but 
he  certainly  made  out  a  good  case  in 
their  favor,  and  removed  many  preju¬ 
dices  from  my  mind.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  deny  my  imputed  rank  :  it  was  use¬ 
less,  and  only  added  the  virtue  of  mod¬ 
esty  to  all  my  other  ones.  When  I 
took  leave  of  him  he  gave  me  his  bene¬ 
diction,  and  I  left  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  respect  and  admiration,  inspired  by 
his  benevolent  face,  noble  bearing, 
grave,  courteous  manners,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  conversation. 

The  next  day  Herr  P - and  I  start¬ 

ed  for  Smyrna.  We  took  leave  of  Mity- 
lene  with  far  different  feelings  from 
those  with  which  we  had  entered  it, 
and  viewed  for  the  last  time  its  old  cas¬ 
tle  and  mountains,  its  groves  of  olives, 
myrtle,  and  arbutus,  and  fairy  harbors, 
fading  away  in  the  amber  light,  and 
mingling  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
iEgean — all  to  live  with  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  pleasant  times  we  had 
spent,  the  memory  of  the  adventures 
we  had  encountered,  its  lovely  Grecian 
girls,  to  last  as  long  with  me  as  with 
them  probably  did  the  halo  of  the  cele- 
brited  English  prince  who  had  once 
visited  Mitylene. — Blackwood's  Maga- 
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quite  a  stnd  of  black  mares.  Not  one 
of  them,  however,  answers  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  “  Bonny  Black  Bess,” 
whereas  we  hear  of  him,  to  give  only  a 
few  instances,  now  in  illegal  ownership 
of  the  ”  celebrated  racehorse  White 
Stockings,”  now  escaping  from  Epping 
Forest,  after  the  mnrderof  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  servant,  on  “  a  black  horse  which 
he  took  out  of  a  close,”  and  now  trans¬ 
ferring  saddle  and  bridle  to  a  ”  fine 
chestnut  mare.”  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  his  mounts 
than  his  successor,  Hawkes,  the  ‘‘  Fly¬ 
ing  Highwayman,”  the  renown  of 
whose  mare  once  brought  Lord  Cole¬ 
raine  to  Newgate  with  a  view  to  effect¬ 
ing  a  purchase,  on  which  occasion  the 
prisoner  drew  his  lordship  mysteriously 
aside,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  ”  The 
mare  won't  suit  you,  perhaps,  if  you 
want  her  for  ‘  the  road.’  It’s  not 
every  man  that  can  get  her  up  to  a 
carriage.”  But  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
says,  ‘‘  is  another  story.” 

Even,  however,  if  evidence  of  Black 
Bess’s  existence  could  be  won  from  the 
chap-books  and  broad-sheets  of  the 
past,  the  difficulty  of  physical  endur¬ 
ance  would  remain.  Turpin,  it  is  said, 
rode  from  London  to  York  in  twelve 
hours,  and  any  attempt  to  modify  the 
details  can  only  succeed  in  proving  too 
mach  or  too  little  :  too  much  if  the 
hours  are  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  miraculous,- too  little  if  themiracu- 
loDs  is  retained  at  the  expense  of  the 
hours.  Ainsworth,  who  was  an  his¬ 
torical  novelist,  and,  as  such,  untram¬ 
melled  by  history,  declared  unhesita¬ 
tingly  in  favor  of  the  incredible  ;  Grub 
Street,  which  hoped  it  was  historical 
when  it  was  merely  illogical,  spoiled  a 
tine  romance  by  a  half  hearted  com¬ 
promise  with  probability.  Ainsworth, 
with  the  touch  of  the  artist,  kills 
“Black  Bess”  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  York  ;  Grub  Street,  with  one 
eye  on  tradition,  “  beds  down”  its  un¬ 
named  horse  safely  in  the  stable  of  its 
inn,  and  carries  the  intrepid  highway¬ 
man,  where  his  forerunner  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  to  the  Bowling  Green  of 
the  town,  to  inquire  the  time  o’day, 
with  the  result  that  when,  hours  later, 
the  pursuit  reached  the  place  and  swore 
copiously  to  the  identity  both  of  the 
man  and  the  horse,  the  York  bench 


dismissed  the  case,  and  declared  that 
the  alibi  was  complete.  And  so  the 
famous  race  ended,  to  the  signal  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  law — “  a  race,”  in  the 
unrivalled  diction  of  the  biographer, 
“  that  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the 
finest  achievements  of  turf  velocity.” 

Most  people  will  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  qualifica¬ 
tion  whatever,  that  it  was  a  case  of 
Turpin  first  and  “  turf  velocity”  no¬ 
where.  It  happens,  however,  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  evidence  which 
makes  some  comparison  possible.  In 
1831  George  Osbaldeston  rode  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  seven  hours  ten  minutes 
and  four  seconds.  He  rode,  however, 
not  on  the  road  but  on  the  four  mile 
course  at  Newmarket ;  he  was  allowed 
one  hour  twenty-two  minutes  and  fifty- 
six  seconds  for  stoppages,  and  he 
merely  used  twenty-eight  horses.  Al¬ 
most  a  century  earlier  Cooper  Thorn¬ 
hill  rode  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles  on  the  turnpike  road,  between 
Stilton  and  London,  in  twenty-six 
minutes  and  fourteen  seconds  under 
twelve  hours  ;  but  he,  again,  required 
nineteen  horses.  It  is  true  that  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  appears  to  have 
sponged  his  horses  down  with  brandy, 
to  have  refreshed  them  with  ale,  or 
even  to  have  wrapped  raw  steaks  round 
their  bits  ;  but  then,  neither  did  they 
call  upon  them  to  clear  turnpike  gates, 
which  are  not  as  other  gates  are,  or  to 
take  apple-carts  in  their  stride.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  before 
Macadam  was  Turpin  is,  and  that  in 
his  day  the  King’s  highway  was  little 
if  any  better  than  a  modern  country 
lane.  To  this  day  you  may  see  in 
parts  of  Yorkshire  the  paved  tracks 
laid  down  to  prevent  the  pack-horses 
from  foundering  in  the  mud  and  ruts, 
which,  if  not  exactly  “  as  deep  as  a 
well  or  as  wide  as  a  church  door,” 
were  quite  sufficient  to  serve. 

Macaulay  once  declared  that  ”  the 
ride”  had  been  fathered  on  every  pop¬ 
ular  highwayman  in  turn  ;  any  way, 
the  tradition  was  in  existence  a  gener¬ 
ation  before  Turpin’s  day.  The  orig¬ 
inal  “  Black  Bess”  seems  to  have  been 
”  a  blood  bay,”  and  the  rider  that  fa¬ 
mous  North-country  robber  John  Nevi- 
son,  who,  in  recognition  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  is  declared  to  have  received. 
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from  no  less  exalted  a  person  than 
King  Charles,  a  free  pardon  and  the 
appellation  of  “Swift  N’ick.”  Xevi- 
son,  in  his  own  day,  was  a  much  more 
redoubtable  rascal  than  ever  Turpin 
in  his.  He  is  declared  to  have  in¬ 
dulged,  even  more  freely  than  his  fel¬ 
lows,  in  that  peculiar  highway  virtue 
of  charity  at  the  expense  of  the  rich  ; 
and  we  are  assured  that  his  manner 
with  ladies  was  most  persuasive.  His 
operations  seem  to  have  been  carried 
on  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  levied  toll  on  the  Yorkshire 
drovers  in  return  for  protection  against 
his  own  cloth.  At  all  events,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  ever  having  stooped 
to  such  pettifogging  thefts  as  the  silver 
sucking-bottle  which  Du  Val  took  from 
the  baby  on  Blackheath,  or  the  serv¬ 
ing-wench’s  purse  which  caused  a  quar¬ 
rel  between  Turpin  and  King.  Two 
feats  are  specially  recorded  of  him — 
the  leap  over  the  sunken  road  in  the 
rock  at  Ferrybridge  and  the  ride  to 
York.  The  story  of  the  latter  is  told 
by  Defoe,  in  his  “  Tour  through  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,”  and  his  ver¬ 
sion  is  probably  as  true  as  another. 

At  four  o’clock  one  morning  Nevi- 
son  robbed  a  gentleman  on  the  slope 
of  Gad’s  Hill,  and  then,  suddenly 
seized  with  the  idea  of  establishing  an 
alibi  by  a  desperate  ride,  clattered  away 
down  the  hill  to  Gravesend.  He  lost 
a  full  hour  in  securing  a  passage  over 
the  river,  but  once  across  he  rode  up 
the  stream  to  Tilbury,  and  then,  swing¬ 
ing  inland,  dashed  away  north  to 
Chelmsford.  In  that  town  he  baited 
his  horse  for  half  an  hour,  and  gave 
him  some  balls  ;  then  he  swung  him¬ 
self  once  more  into  the  saddle,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  to  his  long  gallop  over  the 
flat  country  to  Cambridge.  He  passed 
through  the  University  city  without 
drawing  rein,  and,  keeping  to  the 
lanes,  came  at  last  by  Fenny  Stanton 
and  Godmanchester  into  Huntington. 
There  he  rested  for  another  half  hour, 
baiting  his  horse  and  himself  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  nap  ;  and  then  once  more  into 
the  saddle  and  ^way,  sailing  between 
the  hedges  and  cantering  over  the 
moors,  until  late  in  the  summer  even¬ 
ing  he  saw  the  mighty  cathedral  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  walls  of  York.  Seven 
o’clock  had  struck  as  he  rode  in 


through  the  gate,  but  his  flrst  thought 
was  for  his  horse.  Having  seen  him 
groomed,  and  changed  his  own  dustv 
riding  apparel,  he  sauntered  down  to 
the  Bowling  Green.  He  laid  a  small 
wager  with  the  Mayor,  and  asked  his 
Worship  the  time  o’  day  :  it  wiis  a 
quarter  before  eight.  Of  course  he 
was  arrested  for  the  robbery  ;  of  course 
he  called  the  Mayor  as  a  witness ;  and 
of  course  he  was  acquitted. 

The  ride  is  probably  quite  as  apoc¬ 
ryphal  as  that  of  Turpin,  but  it  has  at 
least  the  right  of  priority.  Ainsworth 
took  it  and  weaved  if  into  “Rook- 
wood,’’  and  so  gave  new  life  to  the 
legend.  In  UEnvoy  to  the  novel, 
forestalling  the  criticisms  which  he 
saw  were  inevitable,  he  declared  he  had 
made  his  highwayman  such  as,  from 
tradition  and  history,  he  believed  him 
to  have  been,  which  only  proved  he 
was  particularly  ignorant  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Richard  Turpin  of  history, 
ex-butcher,  sometime  poacher,  house¬ 
breaker,  sheep  stealer,  and  horse-thief, 
who  seated  an  ancient  crone  on  her 
own  fire  and  robbed  youthful  serving- 
wenches  of  their  purses,  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  person  to  the  romantic  Mr.  Turpin 
of  “  Rook  wood.”  *  Ainsworth’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ride  is  necessarily  pure 
fiction,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why,  except  on  the  supposition 
of  ignorance,  he  who  professed  to  por¬ 
tray  Turpin  as  in  the  flesh  should  have 
garbled  tne  common  facts  of  his  career. 
Thus  Turpin  was  born,  not  at  Thack- 
sted,  but  at  Hempstead  :  “  1705.  Sept. 
21.  Richardus  filius  Johannis  et  Marim 
Turpin,”  is  the  entry  in  the  parish 
register.  As  for  tfio  shooting  of 
“  Tom”  King,  it  took  place,  not  at 
Kilburn,  but  in  Whitechapel,  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day— 
“  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  1737 — will 
show.  The  Kings,  again,  appear  to 
have  been  a  comprehensively  criminal 
family,  with  a  determined  Tyburn 
bias,  and  a  Mr.  Tom  King  drove  up 
“  Heavy  Hill”  in  1755  ;  but  all  the 
same,  as  the  papers  again  prove,  the 
King  shot  by  Turpin  was  called  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  his  brother,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  was  Robert.  Nor  did 
Turpin  gallop  away  after  the  fatal  shot 
to  York.  He  fled,  as  King,  with  a 
curse  at  him  for  a  “  coward,”  told  the 
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"runners”  he  would,  to  a  deserted 
mansion  in  Essex,  and  then  to  the  cave 
in  Epping  Forest,  which  Ainsworth 
savs  he  had  then  ceased  to  occupy, 
whence  he  was  at  last  unearthed  (as 
you  may  read  in  ‘‘  The  London  Maga¬ 
zine,”  1737)  by  Mr.  Ives,  the  King’s 
huntsman,  with  the  help  of  “  two  dry¬ 
footed  hounds.”  AfUr  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  come  to  York,  though  not 
on  the  back  of  ‘‘  Black  Bess,”  but  as 
a  criminal  escaping,  under  the  alias  of 
Palmer,  from  custody  for  horse-steal¬ 
ing  in  Lincolnshire.  It  may  seeni  cap¬ 
tious  to  convict  Ainsworth  of  these  in¬ 
accuracies  ;  but  the  question  is,  why, 
if  he  allowed  himself  poet’s  license 
with  regard  to  every  other  event  in  his 
hero’s  career,  should  the  ride  to  York 
be  considered  an  exception  ? 

Mr.  Appleton,  clerk  of  the  peace  in 
Beverley  (where  Turpin  was  removed 
for  safe  custody  after  his  arrest  for 
that  senseless  snot  at  his  neighbor’s 
game-cock  at  Brough),  who  worked 
up  much  of  the  cjise  against  him,  has 
left  us  a  precise  account — published  in 
1739,  at  the  shop  of  Ward  &  Chandler, 
without  Temple  Bar— of  these  years  of 
the  highwayman’s  life ;  but  in  it, 
though  there  is  enough  of  horses  and 
to  spare,  there  is  not  a  word  of  ‘‘  Black 
Bess”  or  the  ride.  The  London  pa¬ 
pers  for,  and  previous  to,  1739  contain 
full  particulars  of  his  exploits,  trial, 
and  execution,  not  to  speak  of  the  ex¬ 
humation  of  his  body  by  the  doctors, 
its  recapture  by  the  mob,  its  progress, 
naked  on  a  shutter,  through  the  streets 
of  York,  and  its  second  burial  ‘‘  in 
black  lime”  in  the  desecrated  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  George,  but  they  have  never 
an  allusion  to  the  ride.  One  of  them, 
indeed — ”  The  London  Magazine” — 
goes  so  far  as  to  apologize  “for  troub¬ 
ling  the  publick  with  any  account  of 
so  mean  and  stupid  a  wretch.”  The 
best  and  most  reliable  biography  we 
possess  of  him,  that  prefixed  to  “  Pro¬ 
fessor”  Kyll’s  report  of  his  trial,  never 
even  hints  at  it.  Most  striking  of  all, 
the  confession  he  made  to  the  “  tops- 
man,”  which  was  printed  immediately 
after  the  execution,  makes  no  claim 


whatever  to  the  achievement.  In 
short,  the  eighteenth  century  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  it. 

In  1819  Caulfield  published  his 
“  Portraits  of  Remarkable  Characters,” 
and  in  it,  with  an  engraving  of  the 
robber  seated  in  his  cave  with  a  gun 
between  his  knees,  is  a  long  reprint  of 
Turpin’s  career,  «g«in  without  a  men¬ 
tion  of  the  ride.  The  next  version,  in 
the  Museum,  is  that  published  in  Glas¬ 
gow  in  1835,  and  in  it  the  silence  is 
still  maintained.  We  are  now  within, 
four  years  of  the  centenary  of  his  exe¬ 
cution,  and  the  reticence  of  the  biog¬ 
raphers  is  fast  becoming  ominous  ;  but 
in  the  May  of  the  previous  year  “  a 
strange  thing  had  happened” — Ains¬ 
worth  had  published  “  Rookwood,” 
and  the  ride  was  rapidly  becoming  his¬ 
tory.  The  effect  was  as  sure  as  it  was 
sudden.  In  1836  Pickwick  appeared, 
and  in  it  Mr.  Weller’s  song  commenc¬ 
ing— 

"  Bold  Turpin  vnnce,  on  Hounslow  Heath 
His  bold  mare  Bess  bestrode-er." 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  hesi¬ 
tation.  Grub  Street  had  discovered  it 
must  look  to  its  pockets ;  for  how 
should  the  gutter  patronize  history 
which  was  less  seductive  than  fiction. 
It  solved  the  riddle  by  going  one  bet¬ 
ter.  Version  followed  version,  con¬ 
ceived  alike  in  “  the  ’Erclea  vein,”  in 
which  the  bold  rider  galloped  through 
common  sense  to  the  substantiation  of 
an  alibi  that  would  have  staggered 
even  that  obese  Jehu,  Mr.  Tony  Weller. 

Such  appears  to  be  all  that  is  discov¬ 
erable  concerning  that  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  noise  whereof  spread  over 
Merry  England,  in  the  days  when 
“  Old  Rowley”  was  King  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  is  still  very  far  from  hush¬ 
ed.  On  the  whole,  one  may  hazard 
the  opinion  that,  in  forcing  the  grim 
spectre  of  John  Nevison  to  stand  and 
deliver  his  laurels,  Ainsworth  perform¬ 
ed  a  more  wonderful  feat  than  was 
ever  accomplished  by  his  own  hero. 
Truly  the  pen  is  greater  than  the 
sword. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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When  a  new  member  makes  his  first 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  has  to  be  escorted  to  the  table  to 
take  the  oath  by  two  other  members  of 
Parliament.  This  is  one  of  the  imme¬ 
morial  usages  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  originated  in  a  far  remote 
past,  when  it  was  really  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  personation,  that  two 
members  of  the  House  should  identify 
the  claimant  of  a  seat  after  a  by-elec¬ 
tion  as  the  person  named  in  the  writ 
of  the  returning  officer.  The  precau¬ 
tion  has  been  unnecessary  for  many  a 
year.  But  such  is  the  reluctance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  part  with 
any  of  its  quaint  and  antique  ceremo¬ 
nies,  that  it  is  still  retained  ■,  and 
though  a  representative  may  come  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House  as  the  unanimous 
choice  of  a  constituency  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  electors  and  produce  his  creden¬ 
tials,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
his  seat  unless  he  can  get  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  act  as  his  sponsors. 

Dr.  Kenealy,  the  famous  counsel  for 
“  The  Claimant,”  presented  himself  at 
the  Bar  unattended,  after  his  election 
for  Stoke-upon  Trent  in  February 
1875.  The  Speaker  informed  him  of 
the  usage  of  the  House  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  get  two  members  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  table,  he  was  obliged 
te  leave.  It  was  only  by  a  special  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  House,  moved  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  its  Leader  at  the  time,  that 
Dr.  Kenealy  was  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  without  complying  with  the  usual 
practice. 

When  men  assemble  together  in  so¬ 
cial  life,  as  in  a  theatre  or  at  a  meet¬ 
ing,  the  ordinary  custom  is  to  uncover 
while  they  are  seated,  and  to  don  their 
hats  as  they  enter  or  leave  the  place. 
In  Parliamentary  life  that  rule  is  re¬ 
versed.  Members  can  wear  their  hats 
only  when  they  are  seated  on  the 
benches.  As  they  walk  to  their  seats 
or  rise  to  leave  the  Chamber,  they 
must  be  uncovered. 

This  custom  is  the  source  of  much 
confusion  and  embarrassment  to  new 
members.  The  House  never  fails  to 
show  its  resentment  of  a  breach  of  its 
etiquette,  however  slight.  It  will, 
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without  distinction  of  party,  unani¬ 
mously  roar  with  indignation  at  a  new 
member  who,  ignorant  or  unmindful 
of  the  Parliamentary  custom,  wears 
his  hat  as  he  walks  down  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber.  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Parliament.  An 
offending  member,  startled  by  the  shout 
which  greeted  him  as  he  was  leaving 
the  Chamber  with  his  hat  on  his  head 
instead  of  in  his  hand,  paused  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  looked  around 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  fright 
and  perplexity.  *  “  Hat,  hat !”  shouted 
the  House.  This  only  embarrassed 
bim  tbe  more.  He  felt  his  trousers 
pockets  and  his  coat  tails  for  the  offend¬ 
ing  article  of  attire.  He  even  looked 
at  his  feet  to  see  if  he  were  wearing  it 
at  that  extremity  of  his  person.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  might 
have  happened  further,  had  not  Dr. 
Tanner  walked  up  to  the  offending 
member,  and,  amid  the  loud  laughter 
of  the  House,  politely  took  off  his  hat 
and  then  handed  it  to  him  with  a 
courtly  bow. 

The  hat  plays  many  important  parts 
in  Parliamentary  customs.  It  also  con¬ 
tributes  occasionally  to  the  gayety  of 
life  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
incident  is  greeted  with  more  hearty 
laughter  than  the  spectacle  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  after  a  magnificent  peroration, 
plumping  down  on  his  silk  hat  on  the 
bench  behind  him.  The  bashful  and 
awkward  member  generally  figures  in 
those  accidents  ;  but  the  misfortune 
has  befallen  even  old  and  cool  Parlia¬ 
mentary  hands  like  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  has 
completely  spoiled  the  effect  of  a  few 
of  their  most  eloquent  speeches. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  R.  G.  Webster, 
member  for  East  St.  Pancras,  sat 
down,  after  his  maiden  speech,  on  a 
new  silk  hat  which  he  had  provided  in 
honor  of  the  auspicious  occasion  ;  and 
as  he  was  ruefully  surveying  his  bat¬ 
tered  headgear,  to  the  amusement  of 
the  unfeeling  spectators,  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington,  an  Irish  representative, 
rose  and  gravely  said  :  “  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  congratulate  the  honora- 
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ble  member  on  the  happy  circumstance 
that  when  he  sat  on  his  hat  his  head 
was  not  in  it.”  The  strident  call  of 
“  Order,  order  !”  from  the  Speaker  was 
drowned  in  roars  of  laughter. 

Ill  probably  every  other  legislative 
Chamber  in  the  world  each  member  has 
a  special  seat  allotted  to  him.  But  though 
there  are  670  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Chamber,  strangely 
enough,  was  built  to  accommodate  only 
about  half  that  number  ;  and  the  only 
members  who  are  certain  of  seats  are 
Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  the  occu¬ 
pants  respectively  of  the  Treasury  bench 
and  the  first  Opposition  bench.  The 
consequence  is  that  on  occasions  of  great 
interest  there  is  always  a  scramble  for 
places.  A  large  crowd  of  members 
gathered  at  Westminster  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  evening  on  which  .Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1893  ;  and  when,  after  hours  of 
waiting,  the  door  giving  immediate  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Chamber  was  opened  at 
seven  a.m.,  so  mad  was  the  rush  for 
seats  that  several  members  were  crush¬ 
ed,  knocked  down,  and  trampled  upon. 

On  such  occasions,  a  member  secures 
a  seat  for  the  evening  by  leaving  his 
hat  on  it.  But  it  must  be  his  own 
workaday  headgear.  If  he  brings  with 
him  a  second  hat  and  leaves  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  House  wearing  that  hat, 
he  forfeits  all  right  to  the  seat.  These 
two  ancient  but  unwritten  regulations 
have  recently  been  the  subjects  of 
definite  and  specific  rulings  by  the 
Speaker.  After  the  split  in  the  Irish 
party,  and  when  the  personal  relations 
between  the  rival  sections  were  very 
strained,  one  Irish  member  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  seat  on  which  another  Irish 
member  had  placed  his  hat  in  the  usual 
way.  On  the  member  aggrieved  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  publicly  under  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  declared 
that  he  had  an  unquestionable  right 
and  title  to  the  seat.  Again,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fight  for  places  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1892,  the  House 
was  informed  that  Dr.  Tanner  brought 
with  him  a  dozen  soft  hats  to  West¬ 
minster  that  morning,  and  with  them 
secured  twelve  seats  for  colleagues  who 
did  not  go  down  to'  the  House  till  the 
ordinary  hour  of  meeting  in  the  after¬ 


noon  ;  and  again  the  Speaker  ruled 
that  the  only  hat  which  can  secure  a 
seat  is  the  real  bond  fide  headgear  of 
the  member  and  not  any  ‘‘  colorable 
substitute”  for  it.  During  the  recent 
influenza  epidemic  the  Speaker,  in 
mercy  for  the  hatless  wanderers  in  lob¬ 
bies,  departed  from  the  old  usage  so 
far  as  to  recognize  a  card  left  on  the 
bench  as  sufficing  in  place  of  the  hat. 

Members  are  not  allowed  to  refer  to 
each  other  by  name  in  debate.  The 
only  member  who  is  properly  addressed 
by  name  is  the  Chairman  who  presides 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  in 
Committee.  On  a  member  rising  to 
speak  in  Committee  he  begins  with, 
“  Mr.  Mellor,”  and  not  with  ”  Mr. 
Chairman,”  as  at  public  meetings. 
When  the  Speaker  is  in  the  Chair,  the 
formula  is,  “Mr.  Speaker,  Sir.”  In 
debate  a  member  is  distinguished  by 
the  office  he  holds,  as  “  The  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  'or,  “  The  Honor¬ 
able  Gentleman  the  Member  for  York.” 
Some  make  use  of  the  terms,  “  My 
Honorable  Friend  or,  “  My  Right 
Honorable  Friend  but  the  rule  is  in 
every  case  to  use  the  word  “Honor¬ 
able.” 

This  custom  has  sometimes  led  to 
odd  results.  During  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  two  members  were  ignominiously 
expelled  from  the  House  after  their 
conviction  for  gross  immoral  offences  ; 
and  yet  in  the  discussion  that  took 
place  on  each  occasion  the  criminal 
was  still  punctiliously  described  as 
“  The  Honorable  Gentleman,”  Again, 
lawyers  are  styled  “  Honorable  and 
Learned  ;”  and  officers  of  the  array 
and  the  navy,  “  Honorable  and  Gal¬ 
lant.”  The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
who  was  not  a  lawyer,  was  once  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  speech  as  “  The  Right 
Honorable  and  Learned  Gentleman.” 
“  No,  no,”  exclaimed  the  simple  old 
man,  disclaiming  the  distinction  amid 
the  merriment  of  the  House.  “  I  beg 
the  Honorable  gentleman’s  pardon  ;  1 
am  not  Learned.” 

It  is  a  breach  of  order  for  a  member 
to  read  a  newspaper  in  the  House.  He 
may  quote  an  extract  from  one  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  ;  but  if  he  attempted 
to  peruse  it  as  he  sat  in  his  place,  his 
ears  would  soon  bo  assailed  by  a  stern 
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and  reproving  cry  of  “  Order,  order  !” 
from  the  Chair.  Some  members  resort 
to  the  deception  practised  by  the  young 
lady  who  had  Vanity  Fair  bound  like 
a  New  Testament  and  was  observed 
reading  it  during  service  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  The  “  Orders  of  the  Day” 
is  a  Parliamentary  paper  containing 
the  programme  of  business,  which  is 
circulated  among  the  members  every 
morning.  Into  this  programme  mem¬ 
bers  often  slip  a  newspaper  or  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  read  it  while  the  Speaker  im¬ 
agines  they  are  industriously  studying 
the  clause  of  a  Bill  or  its  amendments. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  less  strict, 
oddly  enough,  in  little  matters  of  this 
kind  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Peers  allow  the  attendants  to  pass 
up  and  down  their  Chamber  delivering 
messages  ;  and  they  have  a  reporter — 
the  representative  of  the  Parliamentary 
Debates — sitting  with  the  clerks  at  the 
table.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  one  but  a  member  is  allowed  to  pass 
up  and  down  the  floor.  An  attendant, 
even  when  he  has  letters  and  telegrams 
to  deliver,  dare  not  pass  beyond  the 
imaginary  line  known  as  the  Bar,  just 
inside  the  main  entrance  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  He  gives  the  messages  to  some 
member  sitting  near  the  Bar,  and  they 
are  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  till 
they  reach  their  owners. 

Another  curious  and  amusing  cus¬ 
tom  is  the  performance  known  as 
“  Counting  the  House.”  No  business 
can  be  transacted  unless  a  quorum  of 
forty  members  is  present.  But,  all  the 
same,  business  proceeds  even  though 
only  one  or  two  members  are  present ; 
and  the  Speaker  never  notices  the  pau¬ 
city  of  the  attendance  unless  a  member 
rises  in  his  place  and  says,  ”  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  forty 
members  present.”  That  being  said, 
the  Speaker  must  proceed  to  count  the 
House.  He  does  not,  however,  simply 
count  the  members  who  are  present  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  He  sets 
going  the  electric  bells  which  ring  in 
every  room  of  the  vast  building  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  members  to  return  to  the 
House.  The  members  come  rushing  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  three  minutes,  the  doors  are  locked. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Speaker, 


using  his  cocked  hat  (which,  by  the 
way,  he  never  wears  over  his  huge 
court  wig)  as  a  pointer,  proceeds  to 
count  the  number  in  the  House.  When 
he  arrives  at  the  fortieth  member  he 
cries  out  “  Forty”  in  a  loud  voice,  re¬ 
sumes  his  seat,  and  business  again  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  point  at  which  it  was 
interrupted.  But  if  there  were  not 
forty  present,  he  would  simply  quit  the 
Chair  without  a  word,  and  the  sitting 
would  be  over. 

It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  a  member 
who  desires  to  secure  an  audience  for  a 
colleague  to  move  “a  count.”  The 
object,  however,  is  not  always  attain¬ 
ed,  for  members  rush  out  again  when 
the  Speaker  announces  ‘‘  forty,”  and 
leave  the  benches  as  deserted  as  before. 

A  few  sessions  ago,  a  London  Radi¬ 
cal  member,  who  was  to  have  resumed 
a  debate  after  the  Speaker  returned 
from  dinner,  at  8.30  o’clock  found 
when  the  time  arrived  no  one  in  the 
House  but  himself,  the  Speaker,  and 
the  clerks  at  the  table.  Not  relishing 
the  idea  of  having  to  talk  to  empty 
benches,  he  gravely  called  the  attention 
of  the  Speaker  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
there  were  not  forty  members  present. 
The  division  bells  rang  out  their  sum¬ 
mons  as  usual  ;  but  only  thirty  six 
members  responded  to  the  call,  with 
the  result  that  the  member,  instead  of 
obtaining  an  audience,  had  the  sitting 
suspended  and  lost  his  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech.  A  member  is  occasion¬ 
ally  “  counted  out”  in  that  fashion  by 
an  opponent,  who,  after  a  survey  of 
the  precincts  of  the  House,  discovers 
there  are  not  forty  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  ;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a  member  having  ‘‘counted 
out”  the  House  to  his  own  confusion. 

The  forms  of  the  House  throw  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  member  who 
desires  to  relinquish  his  legislative 
functions.  He  cannot  resign  his  seat 
theoretically.  He  must  be  either  a 
bankrupt  or  a  lunatic  ;  be  expelled,  or 
accept  an  office  of  honor  or  profit  un¬ 
der  the  Crown — such  ns  the  nominal 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
— before  he  can  quit  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forms 
of  the  House  afford  him  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  exercising  hif  legislative  func¬ 
tions  by  initiating  a  little  legislation 
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on  his  own  account.  Every  session  at 
least  three  hundred  Bills  aro  intro¬ 
duced  by  “  private  members,”  as  the 
unofficial  members  of  the  House  are 
called.  Not  three  per  cent,  of  these 
Bills  pass  through  all  the  stages  neces- 
gary  before  they  can  be  inserted  on  the 
Statute  Book.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  are  killed  by  the  curious  system 
known  as  “  blocking.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriates  so  much  of  the  time 
ofthe  House  to  its  own  business  that 
Bills  of  private  members  can  only  come 
on  for  consideration  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  or  at  half-past  five  on  Wednes¬ 
day  sittings.  Now,  as  no  opposed  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  taken  after  these  hours, 
unless  a  Bill  meets  with  universal  favor 
it  can  make  no  progress.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  single  member  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  progress  being  made  with 
a  Bill.  And  if  that  opposition  is  exer¬ 
cised,  the  Bill  is  said  to  be  ‘‘  blocked.” 

Twelve  o’clock  at  night  arrives. 
Government  business  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  tilt  that 
hour  is  then  postponed  ;  and  the  clerk 
■  goes  through  the  remaining  “  Orders 
of  the  Day,”  in  which  as  many  as 
eighty  of  these  Bills  of  private  mem¬ 
bers  often  appear.  The  clerk  reads 
out  the  first  of  the  Bills—”  The  Chim¬ 
ney-sweepers  Registration  Bill.”  The 
member  who  has  introduced  it  says 
“Now,”  meaning  that  he  desires  the 
Bill  to  be  proceeded  with  there  and 
then.  Immediately  another  member 
cries  out,  ”  I  object,”  and — bang  !  goes 
the  Bill  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
The  Bill  has  been  ”  blocked  !”  And 
so  on  through  the  entire  list  of  Bills. 
The  witching  hour  of  night  brings  a 
terrible  slaughtering  of  “  the  innocents 
of  legislation”  in  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons. 

“  Blocking”  has  degenerated  into  a 
system  of  reprisals.  The  Bills  of  Lib¬ 
eral  members  are  blocked  by  Conserva¬ 
tives  ;  and  the  Bills  of  Conservative 
members  are  blocked  by  Liberals. 
Frequently,  the  most  pathetic  appeals 
I  are  made  at  this  time  of  the  sitting. 
“Spare  my  little  ewe  lamb!”  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Bill  cries  out  when  he  has 
heard  the  dreaded  words  ”  I  object” 
from  the  benches  at  the  opposite  side 
ofthe  House  ;  ”  No,  no  !”  comes  the 
lelentless  response  ;  “  my  little  duck¬ 


ling  was  killed  by  your  colleagues.  I 
must  have  my  revenge.” 

Of  course,  many  of  these  Bills  rep¬ 
resent  pernicious  fads  and  hobbies  of 
members,  or  quixotic  attempts  to  make 
straight  the  crooked  things  of  this 
world — Bills  it  would  never  do  to  pass 
into  law.  Some  members  get  so  pas¬ 
sionately  attached  to  a  hobby  that 
night  after  night,  session  after  session, 
parliament  after  parliament,  they  will 
strive,  in  face  of  cruel  disappointments, 
to  get  it  inserted  on  the  Statute  Book. 
An  old  and  eccentric  member  of  the 
House,  who  died  recently,  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  during"  half  a  century  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  life  to  get  passed  into  law  a 
Bill  for  preventing  persons  from  stand¬ 
ing  outside  windows  while  cleaning 
them.  During  his  last  session,  the 
poor  old  fellow  complained  to  a  col¬ 
league  that  his  object  in  introducing 
the  Bill  had  been  quite  misunderstood 
by  the  House  for  these  fifty  years.  ”  I 
introduced  the  Bill,”  said  he,  ”  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  window-cleaners, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  below,  on 
whom  they  might  fall.  The  idea  of 
the  Bill  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
fear  that  a  window-cleaner  might  fall 
on  myself.” 

A  member  addressing  the  House 
stands  uncovered  ;  but  not  always. 
There  is  an  occasion  when  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  out  of  order  for  a  member  to 
speak  on  his  feet  and  with  his  hat  off. 
He  must  speak  in  his  seat  with  his  hat 
on  his  head.  When  a  debate  has  ter- 
ininated,  and  the  question  which  has 
been  discussed  is  put  from  the  Chair, 
an  interval  of  two  minutes — during 
whieh  the  electric  division  bells  ring 
out  their  summons  all  over  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  St.  Stephen’s — is  allowed  to 
enable  members  to  get  to  the  Chamber. 
The  time  is  taken  by  a  sandglass  on 
the  table,  and  when  it  has  elapsed,  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber  are  locked.  It 
is  at  this  particular  juncture  that  it  is 
essential  that  a  member  who  desires  to 
address  the  Chair  should  retain  his  seat 
and  wear  his  hat.  If  he  were  to  fol¬ 
low  the  ordinary  practice,  and  stand 
up  uncovered,  he  would  be  roared  and 
shouted  at  from  all  sides  of  the  House 
for  his  breach  of  etiquette.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to 
address  the  Chair  just  as  a  division  was 
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about  to  be  taken  ;  and  as  he  never  than  the  strange  ceremony  which  marks 
brought  his  hat  into  the  Chamber,  he  the  termination  of  its  every  sitting, 
was  obliged  to  put  on  the  headgear  of  The  moment  the  House  is  adjourned 
one  of  his  lieutenants  who  sat  on  the  stentorian-voiced  messengers  and  po- 
bench  beside  him.  Now,  Mr.  Glad-  licemen  cry  out  in  the  lobbies  and  cor- 
stone’s  head  is  of  an  abnormal  size,  ridors,  “Who  goes  home.’”  These 
He  has  to  get  his  own  hats  made  to  or-  mysterious  words  have  sounded  every 
der.  It  is  improbable  that  the  hat  of  night  for  centuries  through  the  Palace 
any  other  member  in  the  House  would  of  Westminster.  The  performance 
fit  him  ;  but  the  hat  available  on  the  originated  at  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
occasion  of  which  we  write  only  just  sary  for  members  to  go  liome  in  par- 
covered  his  crown,  and  members  made  ties  for  common  protection  against  the 
the  rafters  ring  with  laughter  at  his  footpads  'who  infested  the  streets  of 
comical  efforts  to  balance^  it  on  his  head  London.  But  though  that  danger  has 
for  the  few  minutes  he  occupied  in  long  since  passed  away,  the  cry  of 
speaking  from  his  seat  on  the  front  “  Who  goes  home.’”  is  still  heard 
Opposition  bench.  night  after  night,  receiving  no  reply, 

But  there  is  nothing  more  amusing,  and  expecting  none. — Chambers' s  Jour- 
perhaps,  in  all  the  quaint  and  curious  nal. 

“  customs”  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

A  DOUBTER’S  DIARY. 

March  !«/. — Am  off  to  Derewold,  promised  to  come  down  shortly. 
If  I  needed  evidence  to  convince  me  Brothers  are  sometimes  a  nuisance, 
that  all  men  are  fools,  I  should  find  but  Jack’s  enthusiasm  is  “taking;" 
enough  and  to  spare  in  my  own  ac-  he  will  help  me  to  pass  the  long  dull 
tion  !  Why  Derewold  ?  I  know  just  hours., 
how  the  country  will  be  looking — gray, 

fiat,  scarified,  dust-strewn  ;  with  every  March  %rd,  Wednesday. — Derewold 
bare  branch  creaking  and  wailing  un-  looks  much  as  1  predicted  it  would, 
der  the  scourge  of  the  east  gale.  Yet  The  earth  is  hard  as  stone  and  just  as 
I  am  going  ;  my  resolution  is  really  in-  cold,  but  fine  powdery  snow  is  philan- 
vincible.  What  a  pity  that  it  does  not  thropically  trying  to  wrap  it  up.  The 
lead  me  on  to  better  things  !  Is  there  branches  do  creak  ;  there  are  three 
anything  worth  striving  for,  though?  pines  and  an  elm-tree  at  the  back  of 
That  is  the  question  which  always  per-  the  house,  and  their  combined  moans 
plexes  me.  I  am  inclined  to  say  no,  and  whistles  keep  me  awake  at  night, 
there  is  not.  One  man  can  accomplish  This  dwelling  calls  itself  a  “  villa  I 
— nothing  ! — and  many  men  together  never  lived  in  a  villa  before,  so  this  is 
accomplish — worse  than  nothing  !  The  a  new  experience.  It  seemed  useless 
man  who  works  alone  has  the  best  of  to  take  the  box  for  less  than  three 
the  business,  for  he  can  feel  impor-  months  ;  besides,  I  hate  being  bothered 
tant ;  like  .^Esop’s  famous  fly,  he  can  with  questioning  whether  I  shall  stay 
sit  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  world’s  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  weeks  !  Now  I  can 
restless  chariot- wheel,  and  cry  :  “  What  go  as  soon  as  I  like  ;  I  shall  not  want  to 
a  dust  do  I  raise!”  There  are  some  stay  “  till  May  be  out,” — town  couldn’t 
people,  though,  who  “  do  good  by  spare  me.  We  all  think  ourselves 
stealth”  and  “  blush  to  find  it  fame.”  mighty  valuable  !  If  one  of  those 
I  have  met  some  of  them,  or  I  should  creaking  pine-trees  was  felled  to  make 
have  doubted  their  existence.  Why  my  coffin,  the  world  would  not  supply 
do  they  trouble  themselves,  I  wonder?  one  half  the  lost  wails  of  the  cut  down 
Another  of  my  many  doubts.  I  shall  branches.  Jack  would  remember  me 
go  to  Derewold,  that  is  certain.  To  fora  while.  Jack  in  many  ways  is  a 
think  that  a  man  of  thirty  should  have  most  ridiculous  fellow.  Yesterday 
no  more  will  of  his  own  I  Jack  has  afternoon  I  called  at  the  Rectory  on 
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my  way  from  the  station.  It  was 
merely  saving  time  to  get  over  the 
visit  then  when  I  had  to  pass  the  door. 
The  parlor  was  odorous  with  pot¬ 
pourri,  the  chintz  covered  chairs  as  slip¬ 
pery  as  ever.  On  the  table  was  the 
volume  of  Tennyson  which  Alice  was 
reading  last  year  when  I  saw  her  last ; 
on  the  piano  Mozart  was  reposing  quite 
in  his  old  fashion.  The  poor  dear  girl 
has  not  straggled  through  that  sonata 
yet;  though,  as  she  seems  to  parcel 
ont  her  days  by  clockwork,  she  must 
have  been  practising  it  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  hours  !  Are  mortals  rewarded  for 
such  patience  ?  When  the  Rector  tore 
himself  away  from  his  sermon  (Query  : 
Are  rectors  always  preparing  ser¬ 
mons  ?),  he  found  me  in  earnest  con¬ 
versation  with  his  fair  daughter.  Alice 
w  fair,  that  is  one  fact  beyond  doubt. 

I  think  she  was  pleased  to  see  me  ;  she 
said  she  was,  and  rectors’  daughters 
don’t  lie,  so  I  am  told.  She  asked  me 
what  I  had  been  doing  in  London. 
Doing  9  I  told  her,  nothing — every¬ 
thing,— hwi  she  did  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  subtle  veracity  of  the  reply. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  very  busy. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  She  went  on 
to  describe  some  of  the  business,  which 
included  the  following  items  : — 

1.  “  Weekly  adding  up  of  accounts 
of  Coal  Club,  Soup  Kitclien,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  “  Sunday-school  teaching,  and 
preparation  of  future  schemes  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  “  Copying  ont  father’s  sermons 
because  ‘  he  cannot  write  legibly  this 
cold  weather— his  fingers  shake  so.’ 

4.  “  Weekly  account  of  parish  lend¬ 
ing  library  and  repair  of  magazines 
and  books. 

5.  “  Choir  practice. 

6.  “  Manufacture  of  flannel  gar¬ 
ments. 

7.  “  Etc.,  etc.,  .  .  .  etc.” 

This  is  the  way  these  frail-Iooking 
gentlewomen  slave  !  Alice  says  she  is 
often  tired  “  in  the  evening.”  My 
sisters  are  often  tired  ”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

March  4/A,  Thursday. — To-day  the 
unexpected  happened  ;  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
citement  prevails  in  the  village  still — 
the  cliurch  caught  fire,  and  Alice’s 
brother  Bob  got  injured  by  the  fall  of 
New  Szbiss.— Yol  LXI.,  No.  5  45 


a  beam  from  the  roof.  I  arrived  on 
the  scene  when  the  conflagration  had 
been  conquered  by  the  redoubtable 
efforts  of  the  diminutive  local  fire-en¬ 
gine,  but  was  in  time  to  comfort  Alice 
with  the  assurance  that  Bob  isn’t  likely 
to  die  just  yet.  ’The  extent  of  family 
affection  as  prevailing  in  the  hearts  of 
Alice,  Bob,  and  the  Rector  is  perplex¬ 
ing  to  an  outsider.  1  can  see  nothing 
specially  attractive  in  Bob  —  he  is 
merely  an  overgrown  youth,  old,  far 
in  advance  of  his  nineteen  years.  'To 
hear  him  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that 
the  file  spared  the  new  paint  just  put 
on  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  was  a 
study  in  human  nature,  if  it  were  worth 
one’s  while  to  make  a  study  of  any¬ 
thing  as  contradictory.  For  my  part 
I  prefer  to  leave  speculation  to  others  \ 
bare  facts  are  puzzling  enough.  How¬ 
ever,  Bob  is  a  hero.  1  daresay  he 
thinks  the  honor  cheap  for  a  few  broken 
ribs.  Should  1  if  I  were  in  his  place 
Alice  hovers  round  his  couch  like  a 
mother  hen  over  her  chickens.  ’The 
Rector  wept  a  trifle  for  Bob,  but  re¬ 
served  the  piincipal  part  of  his  emo-. 
lion  for  the  injured  building ;  evi¬ 
dently  this  is  even  more  than  a  son  to 
him.  I  comforted  the  old  man  by  a 
donation  toward  expenses.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  church  had  not  cost 
such  a  sum  to  build.  I  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

March  6/A,  SaUirday. — Yesterday  I. 
wrote  nothing.  A  blank  page  stares 
me  reproachfully  in  the  face.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  my  folly  was  so  supremely  ridic¬ 
ulous  that  I  suppose  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  write  myself  down  a  fool.  I 
have  written  that  before,  but  never 
with  respect  to  the  same  cause  of  folly. 
The  truth  is,  that  Alice,  the  Rector, 
Bob,  rural  virtue,  peace,  the  odor  of 
pot-pourri,  the  melodies  of  Mozart, 
and  a  few  early  violet  blossoms  have 
bewitched  me.  Alice  gave  me  the  vio¬ 
lets,  with  one  of  her  radiant  smiles. 
'This' is  what  a  man  may  gain  by  a  do¬ 
nation.  She  called  me  the  benefactor 
of  the  parish  !  Alice  interpreted  the 
melodies  of  Mozart — I  should  have 
stopfied  my  ears  had  any  girl  thumbed 
and  fingered  them  slowly  out  in  that 
wav  in  a  I.H)ndon  drawing-room.  But 
Alice  gave  the  familar  voice  a  new 
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tone  ;  Mozart  spoke  her  simplicity,  her 
innocence.  She  cried  over  one  “  Ad¬ 
agio,”  telling  me  afterward  that  she 
was  very  foolish,  but  she  was  a  little 
unnerved  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
great  trouble.  I  nearly  asked  what 
terrible  woe  had  befallen  her,  but  she 
recalled  my  wandering  wits  by  asking, 
with  a  piteous  little  quiver  in  her 
voice,  You  do  really  think  he  will 
get  strong  soon  ?”  The  “  great  trou¬ 
ble”  was  that  Bob  had  broken  his  ribs  ! 
I  consoled  her  as  well  as  I  could.  Is 
Bob  worth  one  of  her  tears?  I  doubt 
it.  Am  I  worth  one  of  her  smiles?  I 
doubt  that  also.  Yesterday  night 
when  1  lay  awake — surely  the  fault  of 
the  groaning  pine  branches — I  consid¬ 
ered  many  things.  Society  bores  me, 
so  why  don’t  I  give  it  up?  Alice  does 
not  bore  me,  so  why  not  make  sure  of 
her  constant  society?  Nothing  is  of 
any  great  consequence,  so  why  do  we 
lie  awake  and  plan  and  plot  over  our 
petty  little  affairs  until  our  heads 
ache?  It  really  isn’t  worth  while. 
Nothing  is  worth  losing  or  gaining,  as 
some  philosophers  tell  us.  As  there  is 
an  exception  to  every  rule,  Alice  may 
be  worth  gaining. 

March  1th,  Sunday. — Rose  early  this 
morning,  and  found  the  world  smil¬ 
ing.  Derewold  does  not  look  so  unat¬ 
tractive  when  the  sun  shines  ;  there  is 
a  blue  him  over  the  hills  which  softens 
their  abruptness,  the  dusty  road  gleams 
white,  and  the  hedges  are  wearing  dia¬ 
monds.  The  sun’s  shafts  point  down¬ 
ward  to  all  quarters  of  the  outstretched 
earth,  like  many  hands  extended  in 
benediction.  At  this  moment,  10.30 
A.M.,  I  throw  open  my  latticed  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  scent  of  resin  is  borne  in 
to  me  ;  it  comes  from  my  foe  the  pine- 
tree,  whose  branches  are  silent  for 
awhile.  I  am  going  to  church  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  hear  that  sermon  which 
has  been  puzzling  the  Rector’s  spare 
seconds  all  the  week.  As  soon  as  it  is 
preached  he  will  begin  to  reflect  again, 
making  copious  notes  in  a  well-thumb¬ 
ed  pocket-book  in  preparation  for  the 
next  Sabbath.  My  only  book  here  is  a 
musty  copy  of  Bacon’s  “  Essavs,”  so  I 
am  not  likely  to  read  much,  ll  open  it 
now  at  haphazard,  still  thinking  of  the 


May, 

Rector  and  his  simple  way  of  life,  I 
come  upon  the  following  jmssage 

“  Goodness  I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness 
of  nature  the  inclination.  This  of  all  virtues 
and  dignities  of  the  mind  is  the  greatest 
being  the  character  of  the  Deity  ;  and,  with', 
out  it,  man  is  a  busy,  mischievoas,  w  retched 
thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin." 

And  again  : — 

“If  he”— viz.,  man — “be  compassionate 
toward  the  athictiona  of  others,  it  shows  that 
his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wonnded 
itself  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he  easily 
pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that 
his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries  so  that  he 
cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds, 
and  not  their  trash." 

A  very  good  description  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Rector  !  1  particularly  admire 

that  allusion  to  the  pine-tree  outside 
my  window.  So  I  am  a  ‘‘  busy,  mis¬ 
chievous,  wretched  thing,  no  belter 
than  a  kind  of  vermin  !”  Compli¬ 
mentary,  upon  my  word  !  Well,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  church.  I  shall 
choose  a  pew  which  gives  a  good  view 
of — Alice. 

Sunday  night. — An  owl  has  just 
screeched  outside  the  house  with  stait- 
liug  effect,  for  there  is  no  other  sound 
to  be  heard,  unless  the  swish  of  falling 
snowflakes,  soft  as  eider-down,  can  be 
called  a  sound.  It  is  10.30  p.m.,  now, 
and  I  Jeft  the  Rectory  half-an-hour 
ago,  which  the  Rector  considered  late, 
I  am  sure,  though  he  was  foo  polite  to 
say  so.  'riiere  is  a  poem  somewhere 
which  says,  ”  Happy  the  man  who  has 
the  town  escaped,”  or  something  to 
that  effect,  and  which  declares  that  an 
individual  may  confidently  expect  un¬ 
eventful  days  if  he  bury  himself  in 
some  green  and  flowery  hamlet.  The 

f)oet  lied  ;  but  perhaps  poets  are  sl¬ 
owed  to  lie.  To-night  I  have  been 
assisting  at  a  family  tragedy.  It  took 
place  at  the  Rectory,  of  all  places  in 
the  world  !  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  smell  of  pot-pourri  would  have 
acted  as  a  disinfectant  to  tragedy.  The 
art  of  chief  villain  was  played  by  the 
eroic  Bob,  and  was,  I  must  say,  play¬ 
ed  to  perfection,  in  a  truly  /n  de  sik'le 
manner.  I  put  it  down  to  my  own 
credit  that  from  the  first  I  doubted  the 
genuine  quality  of  Bob’s  sweetness  and 
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spirit  of  Peace  abroad — of  Peace  the 
King  over  small  happinesses  ;  one  felt 
that  earth  and  heaven  had  leaned  to¬ 
gether  to  whisper  sacred  truths  on  the 
subject  of  sleeping  man  !  Ah,  but 
what  a  subject !  What  a  pitiful  sub¬ 
ject  1  And  what  a  perfect  world  this 
would  be  if  man  were  not  its  master  ! 
I  went  in,  out  of  the  moonlight,  regret¬ 
fully.  One  such  night  is  worth  the 
ennui  of  a  lifetime. 

March  9M,  Tuesday. — Was  with 
Alice  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Per¬ 
fect  weather. 

March  Wth. — Yesterday  taught  Alice 
to  ride.  Received  letter  from  Jack, 
asking  how  1  was  getting  on  “  in  the 
wilds.”  He  says  he  is  coming  down 
in  two  days. 

March  13/7*,  Saturday. — Alice  sang 
to  me.  1  had  no  idea  she  could  sing. 
It  was  semi-religious  music,  and  suited 
her  voice.  She  says  that  she  could  never 
sing  to  a  stranger.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

March  14/7*. — Another  Sunday.  I 
am  beginning  to  understand  the  attrac¬ 
tion  which  the  day  possesses  for  many 
people.  To-morrow  Jack  is  coming. 

March  16/A. — Jack  did  come  yester¬ 
day.  He  looks  lively  as  ever,  and  has 
grown  a  beard.  His  latest  craze  is 
music,  the  violin  particularly.  He 
makes  Alice  laugh  with  his  chatter.  I 
wonder  the  Rectory  roof  does  not  fall 
in  and  smother  him,  for  his  great  voice 
rings  in  the  rafters.  Alice  seldom 
laughs  for  me  ;  she  is  nearly  always 
serious,  and  persists  in  calling  me  her 
benefactor.  The  weather  still  keeps 
fair,  but  the  sunshine  is  less  bright, 
and  the  nights  colder. 

March  18/A,  Thursday.  —  Skating. 
Jack  taught  Alice  some  of  the  mys¬ 
teries.  I  always  disliked  skating. 

March  20/A,  Saturday. — Jack  has 
not  been  here  a  week  yet. 

March  23r(/,  Tuesday.— K  telegram 
from  Nice.  My  mother  is  ill,  and 
wants  me.  Jack  says  he  cannot  get 
leave  to  go  abroad,  now,  as  he  has  just 


had  a  week’s  holiday.  He  rejoins  hig 
regiment  in  town,  and  I — I  must  saj 
farewell  to  Derewold  for  a  while. 

*  v  «  «  * 

April  'ZZrd,  Friday. — A  montli  since 
my  last  entry.  Mother  has  recovered. 
She  was  really  ill,  though — no  sham¬ 
ming  this  time.  Alice  welcomed  me 
back  to  Derewold,  but  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  an  alteration  I  notice  in  her  man¬ 
ner.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  truly  glad 
to  see  me,  and  she  said — 

”  Oh,  yes,  Richard  dear  !  How  can 
you  doubt  it?  You  have  been  so  good 
to  us,  so — ” 

I  interrupted  her  at  that  point.  She 
tells  me  there  are  no  troubles  at  the 
Rectory.  Next  week'  Bob  is  to  be 
shipped  oil. 

April  25th,  Sunday. — Surprised  to 
see  Jack  in  church.  It  appears  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  running 
down  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  Alice 
sang  his  praises  to  me  in  the  evening. 
He  is  everything  that  is  wonderful. 

April  26/A,  Monday. — Alice  is  pale ; 
she  has  been  crying,  but  will  not  tell 
me  why. 

April  28/A,  Wednesday.  —  1  have 
found  out  why.  Jack  has  written  to 
me,  begging  my  pardon.  Before  leav- 
iug  on  Monday,  his  feelings  were  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  prospect  of  not 
seeing  Alice — my  Alice — for  half-a- 
dozen  days,  that  he  told  her  so.  Open¬ 
ed  my  friend  Bacon.  Read  the  follow¬ 
ing 

“  The  stage  is  more  beholden  to  love  than 
the  life  of  man.  For,  as  to  the  stage,  love  is 
ever  a  matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then 
of  tragedies  ;  bat  in  life  it  doth  much  mis¬ 
chief,  sometimes  like  a  siren,  sometimes  like 
a  fury.” 

A  wise  ancient,  this  !  But  as  all 
men  are  fools,  no  doubt  so  was  he  once. 
The  pine-tree  moans  again  now,  alter¬ 
nating  the  moans  with  whistles.  This 
is  a  gusty  April. 

April  30/A. — Asked  Alice  whether 
she  still  loves  me. 

May  1st,  Saturday. — Spent  the  day 
engaged  in  correspondence.  People 
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are  flocking  back  to  town,  so  I  hoar. 
Perewold  is  insufferably  dull.  Bob 
has  been  packed  off.  The  Rector  again 
embraced  me. 

May  — Left  Derewold  to-day, 

Sunday.  Walked  to  the  station  while 
the  population  was  on  its  knees.  The 
Rector’s  sermon  was  preached  over  an¬ 
other  empty  seat.  Perhaps  that  is  all 
the  difference  my  absence  will  make  in 
that  peaceful  hamlet.  Ugh  !  1  hate 
the  place  !  How  could  1  vegetate  there 
so  long,  1  wonder  ?  I  feel  as  though  I 
should  never  get  the  scent  of  the  fir- 
woods  out  of  my  nostrils  !  Last  night, 
Alice  played  Mozart  again  at  my  request, 
but  she  said  (hat  “he  had  lost  his 
charm  for  her.”  She  has  outgrown 
his  simplicity — Chopin  would  suit  her 
better,  or  Beethoven,  perhaps,  whose 
crashing  chords  might  represent  Jack’s 
voice.  Writing  of  Jack  reminds  me 
that  I  have  not  put  into  black  and 
white  Alice’s  answer  to  the  question  I 
asked  her  on  Friday.’  Well,  that  may 
be  as  well.  Last  night  she  reproached 
and  blamed  herself  bitterly,  saying 
that  she  was  unworthy  of  her  “  great 
happiness,”  but  that  she  was  truly  re¬ 
lieved  to  know  that  I  did  not  care  “  so 
very  much  !”  We  had  a  lively  even¬ 
ing  together,  though  Mozart  didn’t 
suit.  1  told  her  I’d  come  to  her  wed¬ 
ding  to  show  that  I  wasn’t  heart-broken, 
but,  on  the  whole,  that  does  not  seem 
necessary.  A  present  will  do  as  well, 
and  I  may  have  to  go  back  to  Nice  to 
my  mother.  As  the  train  steamed 
slowly  away,  I  looked  over  the  fields, 
and  saw  the  people  flocking  out  of 
church.  I .  shall  never  set  eyes  on 
Derewold  again.  What  a  lucky  thing, 
as  Alice  said,  that  “I  don’t  care  so 
very  much  !”  Oh,  the  mockery  of  it 
all !  Why  are  these  lovely,  gentle, 
timid  little  country  girls  born  without 
the  gift  of  vision  ?  Alice  will  be  as 
happy,  soon,  as  though  I  had  never 
crossed  her  path  :  and  I — shall  I  for¬ 
get  her  soon  ?  I  doubt  it.  But  then, 
loss  or  'gain,  happiness  or  misery  will 
be  as  one  to  me  in  seventy  years  or  so  ! 
Is  it  any  use  to  worry  over  a  lose  which 
only  lasts  for  the  rest  of  life  ?  Prob¬ 
ably  not.  Yet  wo  all  do  it. 

May  4f/i,  Tuesday.  —  Visit  from 


Jack,  letter  from  Alice  ;  both  are  going 
to  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  me  ;  both 
extol  my  generosity ;  both  are  sure 
that  I  am  quite  resigned  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble.  Jack  nearly  congratulated  me  on 
my  having  regained  my  freedom  ;  he 
thinks  that  I  should  have  been  terribly 
bored  as  a  married  man — “  You  always 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  tearing  about 
alt  over  the  world,  you  know,”  he  said 
at  parting,  ‘‘  and  your  wife  would  have 
wanted  to  keep  you  at  home.”  His 
words  painted  a  picture  which  I  can’t 
banish  from  my  mental  eyesight — a 
home  inteiior,  with  Alice  for  presiding 
genius.  1  can  see  her  fair  head  bend¬ 
ing  over  household  accounts,  and  her 
mouth  puckering  itself,  just  as  it  does 
when  she  reckons  up  the  items  of  the 

Clothing  Club”  expenditure.  This 
is  the  picture  which  Jack  thinks  would 
have  bored  me.  Alice’s  letter  is  like 
her  :  tidy,  prim,  simple,  impulsive  at 
the  end.  It  is  half  filled  with  self-ac¬ 
cusations,  the  other  half  enumerates 
Jack’s  virtues.  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
lay  the  letter  away  in  an  old  desk,  but 
after  consideration  I  held  it  in  the 
candle  ;  the  best  way,  this,  of  dealing 
with  all  such  souvenirs.  1  shall  never 

0  to  Derewold  agaiu.  Why  should 

?  It  is  a  place  where  winter  is  dreary 
and  summer  scorching.  I  shall  have 
to  meet  Jack’s  wife  quite  often  enough, 
without  renewing  acquaintance  witli 
her  birthplace,  for  of  course  I  can’t 
cut  Jack.  Brothers,  as  I  wrote  once 
before,  are  a  nuisance  sometimes,  but 
Jack’s  enthusiasm  is  taking.  When 
he  speaks  of  Alice  his  sentences  string 
adjectives  as  though  they  were  so  many 
onions  !  He  evidently  thinks  that  he 
has  won  an  angel.  Perhaps  he  has  ! 
I  am  not  a  competent  judge.  Out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
book  which  I  used  to  glance  into  at 
Derewold,  when  the  pine-trees’  moan¬ 
ing  had  made  me  philosophical,  I  open 
my  own  edition  of  Bacon,  and,  reading 
where  my  eye  falls,  find  the  follow¬ 
ing 

“  All  that  which  is  past  is  as  a  dream,  and 
he  that  hopes  or  depends  npon  time  coming, 
dreams  waking  ” 

June  20fA. — Hotel  Royale,  Nice. 
Jack  and  Alice’s  wedding  day.  God 
bless  them  both  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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CHARACTER  NOTE. 
My  Lord. 

“  Cbacun  aime  comma  il  eat.” 


My  Lord  is  young  with  George  IV. 
He  loses  a  fortune  at  pluy,  and  another 
amassed  by  a  pious  auut  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  all  sorts  of  devilries.  My  Lord 
has  thrasned  the  watch  and  slaked  an 
estate  on  the  cards  in  an  evening.  He 
records  many  years  after  how  he  enters 
the  ling  with  the  Kegent,  and  how  the 
First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  with  an 
exquisite  ease  and  urbanity,  confesses 
himself  beaten. 

My  Lord  is  on  the  turf,  where  he 
wins  and  flings  away  a  fortune  with  a 
mad  generosity  ;  where  he  loses,  and 
does  not  retrench.  My  Lord  is  dressed 
with  the  carelessness  that  is  a  part  of 
.his  nature,  and  with  a  richness  that 
.becomes  the  Court  of  the  Regent. 

My  Lord  can  sing  a  song  with  the 
best  over  his  wine,  and  take  his  two 
buttles — like  a  gentleman.  His  speech 
is  garnished,  even  in  very  old  age,  with 
those  flowers  of  expression  which  were 
in  universal  vogue  in  his  youth.  He 
recalls,  forty  years  later,  a  hundred 
stories  of  that  mad  career  of  pleasure. 
He  remembers  with  a  curious  accuracy 
a  thousand  details  respecting  his  com¬ 
panions  and  the  manners  and  habits  of 
that  wild  day.  He  knows,  and  retails 
with  perfect  wit  and  point,  a  thousand 
stories  of  the  Court  which  have  never 
crept  into  print.  His  reminiscences 
are  as  interesting  as  a  book  of  scan¬ 
dalous  memoirs. 

My  Lord  indeed  has  pretty  well  beg¬ 
gared  himself  before  he  is  thirty.  He 
marries  money.  And  money  in  the 
person  of  a  shrewish  wife  is  false  to  his 
honor  and  her  own.  His  daughter, 
who  belongs  to  her  mother’s  faction, 
marries  abroad,  and  is  lost  to  him  for¬ 
ever.  His  son,  from  whom  he  has 
hoped  everything,  is  not  only  wild — 
which  indeed  My  Lord  should  be  one 
to  forgive  easily — but  brings  dishonor 
on  a  great  name  and  dies  miserably. 

My  Lord  is  not  yet  sixty  years  old 
when  he  retires  to  Hamblin,  the  estate 
in  the  country  which  his  extravagances 
have  left  heavily  mortgaged,  and  his 


neglect  has  left  out  of  repair.  A  num. 
her  of  evil  stories,  gathering  astonUh- 
ingly  in  volume  and  flavor  at  eveiy 
stage  of  the  journey,  have  followed 
him  'from  town.  Virtue  points  out 
with  her  positive  Anger  that  this  old 
age  of  poverty,  solitude,  and  disap- 

{)ointment  is  but  the  just  and  natural 
larvcst  of  that  astonishing  crop  of 
wild  oats  sown  in  that  wild  youth. 
When  My  Lord,  therefore,  appears  in 
the  village  with  his  lean  Agure  stoop¬ 
ing  a  little,  and  his  narrow  eyes  ex¬ 
traordinarily  bright  and  keen,  he  ex-  . 
cites  that  exceeding  interest  and  curi¬ 
osity  which  it  is  believed  are  never 
roused  by  anything  less  entertaining 
than  a  reputation  fur  iniquity.  Some 
persons  are  quite  shocked  to  see  him 
in  church  on  Sunday.  There  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  story  current  of  him  for  a  little 
while  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not 
know  the  position  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
Liturgy.  But  he  soon  mends  this 
error,  and  lives  a  life  of  so  much  le- 
tirement,  simplicity,  and  apparently 
virtue,  as  to  become  wholly  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  everybody. 

After  a  time  My  Lord  takes  unto 
hims6lf  a  domestic  Chaplain,  who  lives 
with  him  the  gieater  part  of  the  year. 
The  Chaplain  is  round-faced,  benevo¬ 
lent  and  kindly,  with  a  full  chin  above 
his  white  tie,  bespeaking  a  hundred 

fdeasant  human  virtues.  The  Chap- 
ain  enjoys  port  wine  in  the  most  hon¬ 
est  moderation — is  in  no  sense  an  as¬ 
cetic— has  a  heart  full  of  charity  and 
good-will  for  all  men— a  kindly  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  very  true  and  self-re¬ 
specting  affection  for  My  Lord,  his 
patron. 

“  I  don’t  come  to  church  to  hear 
your  sermons,  Ruther,  you  know,” 
says  My  Lord,  “which  are ’damned 
long  and  prosy — you  know  they  are. 
I  come  to  look  at  your  wife  listening 
to  them.” 

The  Chaplain’s  wife,  whom  he  calls 
Miriam,  is  very  sweet  and  simple  and 
delicate.  Miriam  has  brown  curls 
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shading  a  clear  forehead,  a  brown  silk 
frock  revealing  sloping  Early  Victorian 
shoulders,  and  the  most  lender,  candid 
eves  in  all  the  world.  Miriam  is  of 
gentler  birth  than  her  husband,  whom 
she  loves  and  reveres  as  at  once  the 
cleverest,  dearest,  and  best  of  created 
beings. 

My  Lord  has  not  often  met  the  Mir¬ 
iam  type  of  woman.  Perhaps  never 
before.  At  first  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  her.  He  looks  at  her  across  the 
dinner  table  with  his  unsteady  hand 
playing  with  his  glass  and  a  sort  of 
perplexity  in  his  shrewd  old  eyes.  “  So 
damned  innocent,”  he  says  to  himself. 
“  So  damned  innocent.”  Perhaps 
damned  innocence  has  not  been  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  lady  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  his  youth.  He  wonders 
at  it  a  little  at  least  in  Miriam  as  if  it 
were  some  new  thing. 

His  wonder,  indeed,  gives  place  very 
soon  to  another  feeling.  He  has  at 
last  for  this  woman  the  purest  and  ten- 
dercst  affection  he  has  ever  known. 

“  I  have  the  devil  of  a  reputation,  Ru- 
ther,”  says  My  Lord  grimly.  ‘‘  Don’t 
yon  do  me  the  honor  to  be  jealous  of 
me?” 

“  No,  My  Lord,”  says  the  Chaplain, 
looking  at  his  patron. 

And  indeed  My  Lord  has  for  Miriam 
such  a  feeling  as,  in  a  happier  circum¬ 
stance,  he  might  have  felt  for  a  child 
of  his  own. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
Miriam  appeals  to  My  Lord’s  ancient 
sense  of  humor.  He  likes  to  hear  her 
say  “  Hush  !”  in  her  shocked  gentle 
voice,  when  from  immemorial  habit  he 
ornaments  his  speech  with  an  oath. 
He  has  not  the  less  a  most  tender  re¬ 
spect  for  her  purity.  When  she  asks 
questions,  in  her  damned  innocence, 
about  his  youth,  he  bowdlerizes  his  old 
stories  to  an  extent  that  the  Chaplain 
does  not  even  recognize  them. 

“  I  lie  horribly,”  says  My  Lord  when 
Miriam  has  left  the  two  to  their  wine. 
”  Past  absolution,  eh,  Ruther?” 

But  the  Chaplain,  who  may  very 
possibly  be  right,  thinks  not. 

Miriam’s  most  stanch  and  simple 
belief  in  My  Lord’s  goodness  amuses 
him  vastly  at  first.  Another  feeling 
mingles  with  his  amusement  after  a 
while  as  he  looks  fnto  her  clear  eyes. 


‘‘We  were  a  cursed  bad  lot  in  those 
days,”  he  says.  ‘‘  If  you  knew  how 
bad,  you  wouldn’t  have  anything  to 
say  to*  me.” 

But  Miriam  says,  ‘‘  Yes,  I  should,” 
and  nods  her  head  so  that  the  brown 
Victorian  curls  shako  a  little,  and  puts 
her  genile  hand  for  a  moment  into  My 
Lord’s  wizened  old  fingers. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
wildness  of  his  youth  rests  a  little  un¬ 
easily  upon  that  accommodating  organ 
which  is  called  My  Lord’s  conscience. 

‘‘  Gad  !”  says  My  Lord,  with  that 
light  cynicism  of  manner  which  may 
or  may  not  hide  a  deeper  feeling.  “  I 
feel  almost  like  a  convert.  No  thanks 
to  your  prosy  old  preachings,  Ruther. 
Don’t  flatter  yourself.” 

And  indeed  the  Chaplain,  who  is 
the  most  humble  and  simple  of  men, 
does  not  do  so  at  all. 

In  the  summer  mornings,  it  is  Mir¬ 
iam's  habit  to  play  with  her  children 
on  the  great  sloping  lawns  before  the 
house.  My  Lord  watches  her  more 
often  than  he  knows  perhaps  from  the 
open  windows  of  his  library. 

She  comes  in  to  see  him  sometimes, 
and  looks  up  with  a  soft  wistfulness  in 
her  pretty  eyes  at  the  great  books  in 
their  shelves. 

‘‘  I  wish  I  could  read  some  of  these,” 
she  says,  taking  down  a  French  work 
and  holding  it  up  to  him. 

“God  forbid  !”  says  My  Lord  pious¬ 
ly- 

But  indeed  Miriam’s  French  is  nei¬ 
ther  of  a  quantity  nor  quality  to  do  her 
any  sort  of  harm. 

She  goes  back  to  the  children  pres¬ 
ently.  My  Lord  sits  long  with  the 
booii,  which  he  does  not  read,  before 
him.  He  has  aged  rapidly  lately.  He 
feels  sometimes  very  old  indeed.  The 
hand,  with  the  ruffles  of  a  long-past 
fashion  hanging  over  it,  is  very  lean 
and  unsteady.  My  Lord  puts  down  at 
first  to  approaching  senility  a  certain 
odd  sensation  of  something  that  might 
almost  be  shame  for  that  wild  past, 
that  comes  to  him,  with  Miriam.  He 
ascribes  to  a  weakened  intelligence  a 
sort  of  emotion  he  knows  when  Miriam 
plays  Handel  and  Haydn  in  the  half 
lights,  at  the  harsicbord.  Sometimes 
on  Sunday  evenings  after  dinner,  and 
before  the  darkness  has  come,  she 
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draws  out  the  harp  from  its  corner, 
and  sings  to  it  in  the  sweetest  voice  in 
the  world.  She  sings  to  it  the  old  re¬ 
ligions  music  which  is  of  no  fashion 
but  for  all  time.  Her  white  frock  and 
the  sweet  piety  of  her  bent  face  make 
one  of  her  hearers  at  least  think,  as  it 
is  probable  he  has  not  often  .thought 
before,  of  the  angels. 

He  sits,  as  he  has  told  the  Chaplain, 
during  the  prosy  discourses  on  Sunday 
and  looks  at  her  tender  rapt  face  and 
her  quiet  folded  hands.  She  brings 
the  children  to  him  sometimes.  One 
night,  he  catches  sight  of  her  in  the 
room  set  apart  as  a  nursery,  bending 
over  one  of  them  in  its  cot,  with  a  face 
all  beautiful,  human  and  maternal, 
and  her  lips  moving  in  a  prayer. 

His  seared  old  heart  is  touched  at 
this  time  by  a  thousand  emotions  which 
it  has  never  known,  or  to  which  it  has 
long  been  dead.  He  is  less  cynical — 
to  Miriam.  The  stories  of  his  wild 
youth  have  lost  some  of  their  attrac¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  he  relates  them, 
even  to  the  Chaplain,  very  seldom. 

Is  it  a  conversion,  as  he  has  suggest¬ 
ed  with  a  sneer  ?  God  knows.  Is  a 
conversion  possible  at  threescore  years 
and  ten,  with  a  character  formed  by 
immemorial  habit  and  marked  with 
the  impression  of  a  life  ?  God  knows 
also. 

One  day  My  Lord  is  taken  ill.  It  is 
a  long  illness,  to  which  there  can  be  no 
end  but  one.  He  lies  in  tbe  great 
state  bedroom,  in  the  great  state  bed 
which  has  sheltered  three  sovereigns. 
If  he  be  changed  in  heart,  as  is  sur¬ 
mised,  he  is  scarcely  changed  in  man¬ 
ner  at  all.  The  simplicity  of  Miriam, 
his  gentle  nurse,  at  once  amuses  and 
touches  him  a  thousand  times  a  day. 
He  tells  her,  in  a  voice  somewhat  fee¬ 
bler  than  usual,  the  royal  anecdotes  of 
that  royal  bedchamber.  He  likes  to 
watch  her  absorbed  reverent  face  as 
she  listens,  for  Miriam  is  loyalist  to 
the  core,  as  a  good  woman  should  be, 
and  has  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings 
written  indelibly  on  her  simple  heart. 

“  But  they  were  human  too — some 
of  them,”  finishes  My  Lord  with  a  sort 
of  chuckle,  and  turning  on  his  pillow 
to  look  at  bis  listener. 

She  sits  by  his  side  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  She  brings  her  prayer- 


books  and  a  volume  of  sermons  given 
to  her  on  her  marriage.  My  Lord 
listens  with  an  exemplary  patience  to 
the  long  winded  wordiness  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  divine.  He  thinks  by  a  certain 
stoplessness  in  the  reader’s  method  ■ 
that  she  does  not  always  grasp  the 
somewhat  obscure  meaning.  He  is 
sure  by  her  sweet  voice  and  tender  face 
that  she  is  wholly  edified  nevertheless. 
Sometimes  during  the  readings  slie 
puts  one  of  the  babies  on  the  foot  of 
the  patient’s  bed,  that  he  may  have  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  looking  at  it 
when  he  feels  inclined. 

“  See  us,  Ruther,”  says  My  Lord 
when  the  Chaplain  finds  them  thus 
one  day.  ”  After  my  way  of  living, 
doesn’t  tliis  strike  you  as  a  damned 
odd  way  of  dying?” 

On  Sunday  Miriam  reads  the  Order 
for  Morning  Prayer  with  My  Lord 
stumbling  through  the  responses.  The 
situation  strikes  him  as  ludicrous  at 
first ;  but  Miriam  is  very  sweet  and 
grave  and  good.  He  hears  the  rhythm 
of  her  voice  in  the  tender  majesty  of 
the  old  prayers,  as  one  hears  sweet 
singing  in  a  dream.  Miriam  is  in¬ 
finitely  conscientious  and  reads  them 
every  one.  And  when  the  Chaplain 
points  out  to  her  that,  iii  consideration 
of  the  patient’s  weakness,  she  might 
omit  to  pray  for  the  Parliament,  My 
Lord  from  his  bed  says,  “  No,  no. 
Dammy,  they  need  it,”  and  begs  that 
Miriam  may  be  left  to  her  own  devices. 

My  Lord  grows  gradually  weaker  as 
the  summer  advances.  Before  the 
flowers  have  faded  and  the  leaves  fallen 
he  is  too  weak  to  talk  at  all.  He  sleeps 
a  great  deal.  When  he  is  awake  his 
eyes  follow  Miriam,  and  when  she  is 
more  divinely  simple  than  usual  his  lips 
wear  a  smile.  It  is  apparent  that  when 
she  leaves  him  he  is  uneasy.  Her  sim¬ 
plicity  is  worth  at  such  a  time  all  tho 
wit  and  sprightliness  in  the  world. 

Before  the  end  comes,  in  a  sultry 
night.  My  Lord  talks  ramblingly,  with 
a  new  strength,  of  his  wild  youth,  of 
the  companions  long  dead,  who  be¬ 
longed  with  himself  to_  a  society  most 
brilliant,  corrupt,  and  artificial.  He 
starts  once  from  his  pillow  with  an 
oath.  By  his  bedside  Miriam  is  kneel¬ 
ing  bewildered,  a  white  figure  in  the 
half-darkness. 
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He  repeats  the  snatch  of  a  wild  song 
in  his  dying  voice.  He  laughs  aloud, 
as  he  may  have  laughed  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  cries,  with  an  e.xceeding  bit¬ 
ter  cry,  the  name  of  the  son  who  dis¬ 
graced  it. 


But  before  he  dies,  for  one  quiet 
moment,  his  reason  comes  back  to  him. 
And  the  last  impression  on  the  mind 
of  My  Lord,  who  has  been  a  sinner,  is 
of  Miriam  with  clear  uplifted  face  and 
folded  hands.— Cbrn/itV/  Magazine. 
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The  sale  of  Victor  Hugo’s  books  in  France 
is  reported  to  have  dwindled  to  very  small 
proportions,  while  Zola’s  latest  book, 
"Lourdes,”  is  in  its  hundredth  edition,  and 
is  expected  to  exceed  in  the  numbers  sold  any 
of  his  other  works. 

The  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Language  speaks  of  a  steady 
advance  during  the  past  year.  The  number 
who  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
Irish  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board 
amounted  to  1051,  as  compared  with  831  in 
1893.  The  number  of  national  schoolmasters 
who  obtained  certificates  to  teach  Irish  nearly 
doubled.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  11  in 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  Irish  is  taught 
under  the  National  Board.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  passed  the  Intermediate  Examina¬ 
tions  in  Irish  was  equally  satisfactory,  amount¬ 
ing  to  489,  as  compared  with  379  in  1893,  and 
17G  in  1892.  The  sale  of  the  Society’s  books 
has  also  increased. 

The  volume  of  “Miscellaneous  Studies,” 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pater,  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  will  include  his  well-known  essays  on 
“Romanticism”  and  on  “  The  Child  in  the 
House,”  which  appeared  in  MacmiUan’ s  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  also  papers  on  Prosper  Merimee,  on 
Raphael,  on  Apollo  in  Picardy,  on  Notre 
Dame  d’Amiens,  and  on  Pascal.  The  volume 
is  being  edited  by  Mr.  Shadwell. 

The  most  productive  of  German  pamphlet¬ 
eers,  Moritz  Mfiller,  expired  at  Pforzheim  on 
March  20th  in  his  eightieth  year.  It  is  said 
that  his  pamphlets  and  small  books  upon  sci¬ 
entific,  political,  economical,  educational,  and 
ecclesiastical  questions  amount  to  more  than 
five  hundred. 

Mb.  Mxckenzib  Beu.  is  writing  a  book  on 
Christina  Rossetti,  which  will  be  largely  a 
critical  study  based  on  a  detailed  sufvey  of 
her  work.  The  opening  chapter  will  contain 
some  biographical  information  and  personal 
reminiscences ;  while  subsequent  chapters 


will  be  devoted  respectively  to  her  general 
poems,  her  religions  poems,  her  books  for 
children,  and  her  religions  prose  volumes.  In 
the  concluding  chapter  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  estimate  her  place  as  a  writer.  As 
showing  the  development  of  her  genius,  spe¬ 
cial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  volume  of 
“  Verses”  privately  printed  by  her  grand¬ 
father  in  1847,  when  she  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  to  her  contributions  to  The  Oerm. 
Mr,  Bell’s  intention  is  to  make  his  book  popu¬ 
lar  enough  to  become  to  some  readers  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Christina  Rossetti  both  as  poet 
and  prose  writer. 

Ruoyabd  Kipumo,  after  sending  his  first 
two  or  three  stories  to  nearly  every  publisher 
in  England,  finally  sold  them  for  $15.  His 
last  story  brought  $1000  for  the  English  rights 
alone. 

The  movement  in  Fiance  for  the  promotion 
of  spelling  reform  (pour  la  simplijication  de 
Vorthographe)  has  just  received  impulse  and 
encouragement  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
The  propaganda  in  the  mother-country  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  several  societies,  and  lately  one 
has  been  formed  in  Algeria,  which,  under  the 
active  patronage  of  the  governor-general  of 
the  colony,  has  started  with  a  membership  of 
five  hundred.  Spelling  reform  has  in  this  in¬ 
stance  taken  its  place  as  a  department  of  high 
colonial  policy.  It  appears  that  the  Kabyles 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  acquiring  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their 
protectors  in  all  its  niceties,  with  the  result 
that  solidarity,  social  and  political,  in  the 
great  colony  is  materially  hindered.  The  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
removing,  as  far  as  possible,  this  hindrance. 

Whetheb  its  promoters  propose,  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Faidherbe,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
sanctities  of  French  syntax  as  well  as  of  spell¬ 
ing  is  not  stated  in  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Revue  dea  Revues  ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  improbable,  for  the  aim  would  seem  to 
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be  to  conatraot  a  Bpeoiea  of  “  Yolapak”  for 
use  in  such  of  the  French  colonies  as  hare 
not  already  bent  the  mother  tongne  to  their 
own  convenience,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases 
of  Reunion  and  Martinique. 

The  Paris  reformers  do  not  propose  to  touch 
syntax,  nor  do  they  demand  anything  so  crude 
08  “fonetiks.”  They  simply  ask  for  some 
uniformity  in  the  symbols  expressing  sounds, 
BO  that  the  little  French  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls,  the  Kabyles  and  the  Tonkinois, 
may  not  waste  time  and  patience  in  learning 
to  pronounce  correctly  such  a  sentence  as 
this  :  “  Le  chimrgieii  et  k  chiromantAm  chanie- 
rent  un  choral  gui  eharma  ks  ichos  de  VAchhron.  ’  ’ 
The  lessons  in  the  history  of  linguistic  evolu¬ 
tion  contained  in  such  “  anomalies”  these 
practical  reformers  count  as  a  very  little 
thing.  *' Avx  savanU,  el  aux  savants  seuls," 
exclaims  M.  Sarcey,  ‘  ‘  d  rechercher  V origins  dea 
mots  ;  k  peuple  n’a  pas  le  temps  /” 

So  this  genial  scholar  clinches  his  argu¬ 
ment  for  spelling  reform  at  all  hazards.  For 
the  moment  he  stands  with  drawn  sword  by 
the  ark  of  Syntax,  but  already  the  Kabyle  and 
the  Tonkinois  are  clamoring  ;  soon  le  peupk 
must  join  the  menacing  crowd,  and  nothing 
will  remain  for  M.  Sarcey  and  his  leader  M. 
Greard  (de  I’Acad^mie)  but  humbly  to  carry 
the  corpse  of  Syntax  to  Pdre  la  Chaise.  The 
logic  of  the  mob  is  sure  to  prove  irresistible, 
for  if  it  have  “no  time”  to  learn  spelling, 
even  less  has  it  time  to  master  the  subtleties 
of  French  syntax.  If  the  dusky  and  the 
dingy  will  not  come  to  the  language,  why  not 
send  the  language  to  them  ? 

The  next  issues  of  the  “  Aldine  Poets”  will 
bp  “  Falconer,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mit- 
foid ;  and  “Cowper,”  in  three  volumes, 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Bruce. 

The  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great  Britain 
have  arranged  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings,  to 
be  entitled  “Conference  Suppers,”  at  which 
papers  will  be  read  on  subjects  interesting  to 
the  trade.  Each  meeting  will  be  preceded  by 
an  informal  supper.  The  first  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  on  “  The  Booksell¬ 
ing  System  of  Germany,’  ’  on  April  25th,  when 
Mr.  W.  H.  Keay,  of  Eastbourne,  will  occupy 
the  chair.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  T. 
Burleigh,  High  Street,  Putney,  S.  W. 

Pbofessob  L.  Febbi,  who  since  the  death 
of  Mamiani  has  edited  the  Rivista  Ttaliana  di 
Fdosofia,  has  just  died  in  Rome  from  influ; 
enza.  Born  in  Bologna  in  1826,  he  passed 
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bis  youth  in  France,  where  his  first  work  was 
crowned  by  the  Institut.  Since  1871  he  had 
held  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Rome,  and  was  the  author  of  various  philo¬ 
sophical  works,  the  principal  being  the  “  Hig. 
tory  of  Philosophy  in  Italy  in  the  Ninth  Cen¬ 
tury.” 

Robebt  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  his  story 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  bad  for  its  founda¬ 
tion  an  incident  related  to  him  by  a  London 
doctor  who  made  diseases  of  the  brain  a 
specialty.  None  of  his  work  was  absolnte 
fiction,  and  most  of  it  bad  a  basis  in  actual 
experience.  “I  do  not  believe,”  he  said, 
”  that  any  man  ever  evolved  a  really  good 
story  from  his  inner  consciousness  unaided 
by  some  personal  experience  or  incident  of 
life.” 

Mb.  R.  D.  Blackhobe  has  put  together  some 
verse  tales  for  publication  this  spring.  The 
titles  are  as  follows  ;  “  Lita  of  the  Nile;  ’ 
”  Kadisba  ;  or,  the  First  Jealousy  “  Mount 
Arafa  ;  or,  the  First  Parting  ”  Pausias  and 
Glycera  ;  or,  -  the  First  Flower  Painter 
“  Bnscombe  ;  or,  a  Michaelmas  Goose,”  etc. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Louis 
Fairfax- Muckley,  and  there  will  also  be  three 
illustrations  by  Mr.  James  W.  R.  Linton, 
Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  is  the  publisher. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Book¬ 
sellers’  Provident  Institution,  held  on  the 
14tb  inst.,  the  chairman,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hodgson, 
reviewed  the  work  done  by  the  Institution 
during  the  last  year,  pointing  out  that  nearly 
£1478  had  been  paid  in  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  assistance,  and  that  every  case  of  dis¬ 
tress  had  been  met  and  relieved. 

Rudtabd  Kipling’s  “Jungle  Book”  has 
aohie'^ed  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  as 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  books  published 
for  the  blind.  An  edition  in  raised  letters 
will  soon  be  issued  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

We  hear  from  Germany  that  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  are  being  made  there  by  the  press 
for  the  approaching  “  Bismarck  Feier”  are 
quite  unprecedented.  Such  a  fiood  of  arti¬ 
cles,  books,  pamphlets,  poems,  etc  ,  is  to  be 
let  loose  on  the  aged  ex-Ghancellor,  that  it  is 
computed  that  he  would  have  to  become  a 
centeharian  if  he  wanted  to  read  through  all 
the  literary  birthday  offerings  which  are  in 
store  for  him. 

About  a  year  ago  we  repoited  that  a  cum- 
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mittee  bad  been  formed  at  Warzburg  fur  the 
parpoae  of  collecting  all  the  popular  tradi¬ 
tions,  old  easterns,  etc.,  current  in  Bavaria, 
and  now  we  learn  that  the  activity  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  has  been  extended  by  establishing 
branches  for  the  purpose  all  over  the  country, 
and  that  the  drst  number  of  its  official  organ 
bus  already  been  published. 

Another  Red  book  by  Mr  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man— “  The  Red  Cockade”— is  nearly  fin¬ 
ished.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Weyman’s  thoughts 
were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
novel  by  Baird's  ‘  History  of  the  Huguenots,” 
a  copy  of  which  he  happened  to  see  at  his 
club  one  day.  His  first  successful  novel, 
“The  House  of  the  Wolf,”  dawned  in  his 
mind  while  dressing  one  evening.  He  writes 
about  a  thousand  words  a  day. 

At  a  meeting  of  ^the  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  last  Saturday,  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  was  formally  elected  president,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  Goschen,  who  has  filled  the 
office  for  many  years  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  (master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  “  Some  Gleanings  from 
Burke.” 

Anew  journal,  the  Shorthand  Standard  Re¬ 
view,  made  its  first  appearance  on  April  let. 
It  is  lithographed  in  Isaac  Pitman’s  shorthand, 
and  contains  articles  like  those  in  other  maga¬ 
zines. 

A  PBoifiNENT  American  author  was  recently 
startled  by  the  question  propounded  by  an 
amateur  lUieraleur,  young,  but  ambitious,  as 
to  what  he  thought  was  the  moral  of  ”  Tril¬ 
by.”  “  The  moral  of  ‘  Trilby,’ young  man,” 
answered  the  gray-haired  author,  “  is,  don’t 
write  a  novel  until  yon  are  old  enough  to  know 
how  to  do  it.” 

The  Targum  literature  and  language  seem 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Semitic  scholars. 
Besides  Dr.  Dalmann’s  grammar  of  the  Jew- 
ish-Palestinian  Aramaic  dialect,  which  has 
just  appeared,  and  Dr.  M.  Gaster’s  edition  of 
the  Targum  of  the  “  Eighteen  Blessings”  (in 
the  Monatsschrift  fur  Geachichte  und  Wissen- 
schaft  dea  Judenthuma,  November,  1894),  Mr. 
J.  T.  Stenning,  bf  Wadham  College,  is  ready 
with  a  critical  edition  of  the  Targum  of 
Isaiah,  mostly  according  to  the  Yemen  mss.  ; 
Dr.  Ginsburger,  of  Strasbourg,  has  in  hand 
a  Targum  Chrestomathy,  chiefly  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  the  so-called  ”  Jerusalem 


Taigum  and  the  Rev.  Michael  Adler  is 
preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the  Targum  of 
Nahum. 

The  Spectator,  in  a  review  of  “  Odes  and 
Other  Poems,”  by  William  Watson,  says; 
”  Mr.  Watson  has  taken  his  place  on  a  level 
with  Matthew  Arnold  and  Tennyson,  if  net 
with  Wordsworth.” 

Messrs.  Macmieean  &  Co.  will  publish  pres¬ 
ently  a  “  Short  Manual  of  Comparative  Phi¬ 
lology  for  Classical  Students,”  by  Mr.  P. 
Giles,  the  University  Reader  in  Comparative 
Philology  at  Cambridge.  The  book,  though 
of  somewhat  wider  scope,  is  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  Peile’s  ”  Introduction  to 
Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,”  which  has  been 
out  of  print  for  some  years.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  containing  an  account 
of  the  general  principles  and  history  of  the 
science,  the  second  the  history  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  sounds,  the  third  the  history  of  the 
noun  and  verb  forms.  To  the  history  of  the 
forms  is  added  a  short  account  of  their  uses, 
which  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  com¬ 
parative  syntax.  In  an  appendix  is  given  a 
summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
Greek  dialects,  with  illustrative  specimens 
from  inscriptions,  and  also  a  few  examples  of 
the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects. 


MISCELLANY. 

CoBWEBBED  CONSCIENCES.  Soms  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  proper  function  of  the 
conscience  is  to  envelop  the  soul  with  a  kind 
of  network  of  cobwebs,  so  that  it  cannot  move 
freely  in  any  direction  without  the  kind  of 
shiver  which  runs  through  us  when  the  face 
encounters  one  of  the  gossamer  threads  which 
the  spiders  spread  from  tree  to  tree  on  fine 
autumn  mornings.  Now,  we  maintain  that 
though  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  even 
essential  function  of  the  conscience  to  send 
through  ns  that  fine  thrill  of  fear  when  we 
are  contemplating  anything  really  and  clearly 
wrong,  no  conscience  can  be  turned  to  a 
worse  use — and  yet  it  is  a  very  common  use— 
than  that  of  manufacturing  a  great  number 
of  imaginary  and  artificial  warnings  against 
altogether  fanciful  sins  which  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  except  in  the  morbid  imagination  of  the 
mind  that  invented  them.  The  healthy  con¬ 
science  is  not  like  a  stroke  of  paralysis  on  all 
our  active  powers— is  much  rather  a  bracing 
and  stimulating  influence,  which  helps  us  to 
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push  tbroagh  onr  work  in  life,  instead  of 
compelling  ns  to  hesitate  and  falter  over  it. 
And  nothing  can  be  a  greater  perversion  of 
the  functions  of  the  conscience,  than  its  di¬ 
version  from  the  best  means  of  making  onr 
way  straight  and  plain,  to  the  invention  of  a 
great  network  of  labyrinthine  scrnples  in  the 
toils  of  which  all  energy  and  freshness  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  What  has  set  ns  on  this  line  of 
thought  is  a  curious  telegram  received  not 
many  days  ago  from  the  United  States,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  “  the  first  execution 
with  the  new  automatic  hanging  apparatus 
took  place  early  yesterday  morning  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  U,  6.,  when  the  murderer  Cro¬ 
nin  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  At  mid¬ 
night  (according  to  a  Dalziel  telegram)  the 
sheriff  entered  the  condemned  man's  cell  and 
read  the  death  warrant  to  him,  shortly  after 
which  the  procession  was  started  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  As  soon  as  Cronin  stepped  on  the  trap 
his  weight  set  the  automatic  machinery  in 
motion  and  dropped  the  counter  weight, 
which  fell,  jerking  his  body  15  feet  in  the  air. 
His  neck  was  broken  instantly.  Unusual  in¬ 
terest  has  been  attracted  to  this  execution,  as 
a  great  many  ministers  have  denounced  the 
apparatus,  which  they  state  practically  com¬ 
pels  the  criminal  to  be  guilty  of  his  own 
death,  and  which  they  declare  the  law  has  no 
right  to  permit.  ”  Now,  the  scruples  of  such 
religious  ministers  as  these  seem  to  us  mere 
cobwebs  which  only  a  morbid  conscience 
could  have  invented.  If  the  hangman  is  de¬ 
graded  by  bia  duty,  surely  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  impos¬ 
ing  on  him  a  degrading  ofiBce  which  clings  to 
his  name  and  renders  him  a  sort  of  leper  in 
the  world,  than  it  is  to  relieve  the  criminal  of 
the  perfectly  imaginary  responsibility  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
that,  in  walking  to  the  scaffold,  instead  of 
compelling  the  ofScers  of  the  law  to  carry  him 
there,  he  commits  suicide,  as  that  because  he 
happens  to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  by 
which  he  is  strangled,  he  is  responsible  for 
putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  It  is  the  law 
and  the  ministers  of  justice  that  take  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  If  capital  punishment  is  right 
at  all,  as  it  is,  or  even  if  it  is  wrong,  as  it  is 
not,  it  is  not  the  criminal  who  is  responsible 
for  putting  it  in  force,  except  so  far  as  he  is 
responsible  for  the  crime  which  justifies  the 
law- and  the  ministers  of  the  law  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  this  sentence  upon  him.  To  maintain 
that  because  he  is  made  the  physical  means 
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of  executing  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
he  commits  suicide,  is  much  more  fallacious 
than  to  argue  that  because  he  pleads  ‘  ‘  Guilty” 
when  he  might  possibly  have  escaped  by 
pleading  “Not  guilty,*’  ho  commits  suicide. 
Just  as  it  would  be  adding  sin  to  sin  to  plead 
*'  Not  guilty"  when  he  knows  himself  to  be 
guilty,  so  it  would  be  adding,  at  least,  fresh 
injury  against  bis  fellow-creatures  to  his  sin, 
to  compel  some  one  to  undergo  all  the  con¬ 
tumely  and  misery  of  a  discredited  duty, 
rather  than  accept  the  decision  of  the  law  as 
final,  and  concur,  as  far  as  possible,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 
,We  suspect  that  those  who  contrived  such  an 
objection  as  this,  must  have  been  men  who 
condemn  all  capital  punishment,  and  there¬ 
fore  feel  offended  at  any  device  for  diminish¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  humiliation  and  odium 
which  capital  punishment,  ns  at  present  ad¬ 
ministered,  involves.  But  that  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  one  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
reality  and  vigor  of  the  conscience  is  lowered 
— namely,  by  forcing  it  into  the  support  of 
dubious  abstract  theories,  and  so  finding  for 
them  an  artificial  backbone,  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  no  pretension.  The 
conscience  is  so  great  a  power  in  character 
that  its  help  is  constantly  coveted  in  cases  to 
which  it  has  really  no  applicability  at  all,  and 
nothing  weakens  it  more,  nothing  involves  us 
in  more  entanglements  of  false  yet  apparently 
peremptory  obligations,  than  any  deficiency 
in  that  instinctive  jealousy  of  lending  its  au¬ 
thority,  where  its  authority  does  not  really 
apply,  which  sometimes  turns  highly  con¬ 
scientious  men  into  scrupulous  faddists,  who 
can  hardly  go  a  single  step  without  coming 
upon  simulated  cases  of  conscience  to  which 
a  healthy  conscience  would  have  nothing  to 
say.  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  great  rule  for 
avoiding  traps  of  this  kind,  when  be  tells  ns 
not  to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  the  timid 
scrnples  of  others,  and  yet  encourages  us  to 
face  for  ourselves  the  truth  that  such  scruples 
have  no  real  force  at  all,  except  so  far  as  they 
entangle  the  less  clear  sighted  in  imaginary 
cases  of  conscientious  embarrassment.  But 
when  the  State  decrees  that  a  man  shall  die, 
and  is  ready  to  enforce  that  decree,  it  is  purely 
childish  to  treat  his  submission  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  State  as  suicide  unless  he  compels 
the  interference  of  an  acknowledged  execu¬ 
tioner  at  the  last  moment.  Yon  might  as 
well  say  that  he  was  a  suicide  if  be  got  out  of 
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bed  and  dressed  himself  on  the  morning  of 
bis  execation  instead  of  compelling  his  jailers 
to  drag  him  ont  and  dress  him.  Such  at¬ 
tempts  as  this  to  make  him  appear  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  bis  own  execution  are  the  mere  sleight 
of  band  by  which  a  weak  reason  endeavors  to 
obtain  the  authority  of  a  rigid  conscience 
when  it  is  half-conscious  of  the  imposture  of 
which  it  is  guilty.  In  all  such  oases  where 
fads  or  sophistries  try  to  impose  themselves 
on  ns  as  the  obligations  of  conscience,  we  are 
bonnd  to  remember  the  solemn  warning  of 
the  words,  “  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  bow  great  is  that  darkness." 
What  can  be  more  enfeebling,  more  mystify¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  nature,  than  the  sophistry 
which  tries  to  manufacture  a  case  of  con¬ 
science  where  there  is  really  no  peremptory 
backgronnd  of  moral  law  at  all,  but  at  most  a 
plausible  counterfeit  for  it,  of  the  unreality 
of  which  the  mind  is  always  more  or  less  con- 
gcioas  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  confound 
with  perfect  good  faith  that  cowardice  and  re- 
Inctance  to  face  pain,  which  leads  to  suicide, 
with  the  calmness  that  does  not  shrink  from 
death  when  the  sentence  of  death  has  been 
duly  passed.  The  sin  of  suicide  springs  from 
toani  of  fortitude,  and  it  is  not  a  want  of  for¬ 
titude,  but  rather  an  exercise  of  fortitude,  to 
accept  calmly  the  will  of  the  controlling  pow¬ 
er  which  dooms  yon  to  death,  instead  of  kick¬ 
ing  against  the  pricks  in  vain  efforts  to  post¬ 
pone  by  a  few  seconds  the  execution  of  that 
doom.  The  true  test  in  such  cases  of  sophis¬ 
try  is  to  go  back  to  the  motive  which  should 
underlie  the  imaginary  sin,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  motive  which  actuates  the  real  man 
to  whom  it  is  imputed,  and  the  fatuity  of  the 
plea  will  appear  at  once.  Did  Cronin  step  on 
to  the  machine  by  which  he  executed  himself, 
from  cowardice  and  dread  of  the  misery  of 
life  which  would  have  induced  him  to  take 
poison  in  prison  if  he  had  had  the  chance,  or 
simply  from  the  conviction  that  there  could 
by  no  possibility  be  any  dignity  or  any  use  in 
attempting  a  single-handed  contest  with  the 
public  authority  which  bad  justly  doomed 
him  to  death  ?  It  could  hardly  have  been  the 
former  motive,  since  he  had  already  endured 
all  the  just  ignominy  due  to  his  crime,  and 
the  latter  motive  was  not  a  criminal  or  cow¬ 
ardly  but  a  leasonable  and  manly  one.  Would 
bocrates  have  been  at  all  nobler  for  refusing 
to  drink  the  hemlock,  and  compelling  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  force  it  down  his  throat,  than  he 
was  when  he  accepted  it  calmly  from  his  jail¬ 


er’s  hands,  and  made  the  man  feel  that  it  was 
the  law  and  not  be  who  was  responsible  for 
his  death  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
moral  health  than  the  invention  of  false  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  against  doing  what  every 
honest  criminal  perfectly  well  recognizes  as 
mere  submission  to  an  authority  against  which 
he  has  no  right  to  make  war.  The  very  worst 
friends  of  the  criminal  are  those  who  find 
him  reasons  for  postponing  the  first  step  in 
the  light  direction — the  plain  confession  to 
himself  of  the  offence  he  has  committed 
against  the  public  conscience,  and  of  the  right 
of  that  public  conscience  to  demand  its  ex- 
piation,  so  far  as  expiation  is  ever  possible. — 
Upectalor. 

Beneath  the  Eabth. —Until  the  last  few 
years  neither  French  nor  English  tourists  had 
heard  of  the  Gausses,  those  vast  promontories 
and  stony  plateaux  of  Central  France,  to  which 
no  other  country  offers  an  exact  parallel. 
Lofty  as  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn,  their  table¬ 
lands  equal  in  extent  to  Dartmoor  or  Exmoor, 
the  Gausses  have  only  lately  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  scientific.  The  discovery,  such 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  canons  of  the  Tarn, 
made  a  decade  ago,  and  due  to  MM.  Martel, 
Malafosse,  Leqneutre,  and  others,  has  opened 
a  new  and  magical  region  to  the  tourist.  One 
paramount  cbaim  here  is  that  of  contrast — 
aridity  of  soil,  an  arctic  climate,  solitude,  and 
desolation  characterize  the  plateaux  ;  at  their 
base  lie  fertile  fields,  delicious  valleys,  mean¬ 
dering  rivers,  fountains  gushing  from  silvery 
cascades.  Another  striking  feature  of  the 
arid,  waterless,  upper  region  is  the  avm,  or 
yawning  chasm,  subject  of  superstitious  awe 
and  terror  among  the  country  people.  Wher- 
ever  yon  go  yon  find  the  aven,  in  the  midst 
of  a  field — for  parts  of  this  sterile  soil  have 
been  laid  under  cultivation — on  the  side  of  a 
vertical  cliff,  of  divers  shapes  and  sizes  ;  these 
mysterious  openings  are  locally  known  as 
"  Trons  d’enfer"  (months  of  hell).  According 
to  the  country  folk  of  Padirac,  the  devil,  hur¬ 
rying  away  with  a  captured  soul,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  St.  Martin  on  horseback.  A  strug¬ 
gle,  amid  savage  scenery,  ensued  for  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soul.  Accursed  saint,"  cried 
Satan,  "  thou  wilt  hardly  leap  my  ditch" — 
with  a  tap  of  bis  heel  opening  the  rock  before 
them,  splitting  it  in  two,  the  enormous  chasm 
as  he  thought  making  pursuit  impossible. 
But  St.  Martin’s  steed  leaped  it  at  a  bonnd, 
the  soul  was  rescued,  and  the  prince  of  dark- 
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new,  instead  of  the  saint,  sent  below.  An-' 
other  legend  refers  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  this  part  of  France  in  the  time 
of  Charles  VII.  The  enemy,  after  many  sharp 
defeats,  threw  their  treasares  into  the  chasm, 
whence  they  have  never  been  withdrawn. 

On  the  arrival  of  M  Mattel  with  his  friends 
and  guides  at  Padirao,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot.  the  peasants  thought  they  had  come 
in  search  of  English  treasure  !  At  Millau,  six 
aged  women  came  to  the  exploring  party,  en¬ 
treating  them  with  tears  and  paternosters  to 
desist.  '*  Yon  can  get  down,  gentlemen, 
easily  enough,”  they  said,  ”  but  you  will 
never  come  up  again.”  The  country  cures 
who  offered  the  travellers  hospitality,  no 
inns  being  accessible,  were  hardly  more  re¬ 
assuring.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  general  stupe¬ 
faction  be  wondered  at.  The  odds  against 
such  pioneers  were  enormous.  We  can 
hardly  blame  the  peasants  for  not  enlisting  in 
their  service  with  greater  alacrity.  To  de¬ 
scend  unaccompanied  a  chasm  as  yet  nnfath- 
omed,  your  mode  of  tiansport  a  plank  attached 
to  two  cords  like  a  child’s  swing,  in  one  hand 
a  torch,  with  the  other  grasping  a  lope,  only 
your  priceless  pocket  telephone  permitting 
communication  with  the  living  world  above — 
after,  perhaps,  an  hour  of  such  locomotion  to 
be  left  alone  over  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface— the  anticipation  might  well 
appall  the  most  stout-hearted. 

But  the  capital  achievement  of  our  explorer, 
M.  Martel,  is  his  discovery  of  two  under¬ 
ground  rivers.  Compared  with  this,  all  for¬ 
mer  feats  sink  into  insignificance.  In  the 
heart  of  the  G4vennes,  on  the  way  from  Mende 
to  Le  Vigan  (Loz^re  and  Gard),  is  a  mountain 
torrent,  thundering  amid  dark  precipitous 
rocks  Long  ago  the  country  folks  named 
the  cascade  Bmmabian,  in  local  dialect  mean¬ 
ing  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  A  French  writer 
in  1838  thus  speaks  of  the  strange  and  awful 
spectacle  ;  ‘‘  Words  fail  me  to  describe  it,”  he 
wrote  ;  ”  here,  indeed.  Nature  reveals  herself 
under  an  aspect  strange,  terrible,  fraught  with 
mystery.”  But  almost  a  hundred  years  be-' 
fore,  travellers  had  written  of  the  mass  of 
waters  forcing  a  passage  through  gigantic 
walls  of  rock  ;  and  in  our  own  day  the  falls 
have  been  a  sight  of  the  few  tourists  pene¬ 
trating  these  solitudes.  Whence  came  this 
enormous  volume  of  foaming,  roaring  water  ? 
M.  Martel  was  determined  to  find  out,  and 
his  successive  enterprises  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  subterranean  river,  over  three 
miles  in  length,  of  cascades,  grottoes,  and 
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galleries,  the  whole  forming,  in  the  explorer’s 
own  words,  one  of  those  natural  marvels  that 
take  aback  human  intelligence.  “  From  that 
moment  our  advance  was  a  series  of  gynmas 
tics,  all  movements  regulated  by  the  width  of 
our  path  (the  ledge  of  rock  bordering  river  and 
cascades),  the  hold  to  be  got  of  projecting 
rocks,  and  the  depth  of  the  water.  Some¬ 
times  we  were  up  to  our  necks  in  water,  some¬ 
times  clinging  like  flies  to  the  wall,  the  per¬ 
petual  extinction  of  lights,  the  difficulty  of 
making  each  other  heard  in  the  roar  of  the 
cataract,  the  heaviness  of  our  dripping  gar¬ 
ments,  greatly  impeded  progress.  Fortn- 
nately  a  wide  platform  permitted  a  halt ;  we 
at  once  named  the  spot  ‘  salle  de  repos,’  or 
chamber  of  rest.  A  little  below,  from  a  crev¬ 
ice,  came  thundering  a  single  iet  of  water, 
beyond  lay  a  tiny  lake  or  basin.  ‘We  most 
either  stop  short  or  swim  to  the  other  side. 
Before  having  recourse  to  that  expedient  we 
tried  another.” 

How  the  pair — M.  Martel  was  here  with 
one  of  his  guides— contrived  to  bestride  a 
chasm  above  the  seething,  warring  mass  of 
water  remains  a  mystery  to  the  travellers 
themselves,  and  no  wonder !  The  one  liter 
ally  shot  the  other  across,  much  as  a  golfer 
sends  his  ball  into  a  hole  ;  the  second,  being 
of  unusually  tall  stature,  leaning  forward, 
contrived  to  get  hold  of  bis  companion  and 
in  turn  pull  him  over  I  The  more  prudent  of 
the  party  bad  swam  to  the  side  lower  down. 
Bramabiau  is  now  mapped  out,  each  separate 
feature  being  named,  measurements  and  other 
statistics  added  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
This  map  of  an  underground  region,  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  till  within  a 
few  years  ago,  offers  a  curious  study.  What 
a  cruise  in  the  underworld  is  like  M.  Martel 
shall  tell  ns  :  ”  Surprise  seals  onr  lips.  One 
after  the  other  four  little  lakes  follow  in  close 
succession,  the  rocky  walls  on  either  side 
draped  with  stalactites,  all  sparkling  like  dia¬ 
monds  under  onr  magnesian  light,  all  reflected 
in  the  smooth,  limpid  water.  Not  a  sound 
breaks  the  stillness  of  this  unknown  world, 
only  from  time  to  time  we  hear  the  trickling 
of  water  from  the  roof  ;  the  hollow  cavernous 
roof  echoing  the  fall,  the  whole  making  up  a 
tender,  penetrating,  rhythmic  music.  Not  a 
living  soul  has  preceded  ns  in  this  strange 
voyage.  We  are  wholly  remote  from  the  liv¬ 
ing,  familiar  sphere.  In  a  breath  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  :  Do  we  not  dream  ?  Can  this  indeed 
be  reality  ?  ’  ” 

Padirao,  no  more  than  Bramabiau,  was  ex- 
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plored  in  a  day.  Again  and  again  M.  Martol 
gnd  his  friends  returned  to  their  task,  ever 
finding  new  marvels.  On  September  2d.  1890, 
fonrteen  months  to  a  day  after  the  first  de. 
scent,  a  second  was  made,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  spectators  having  gathered  about  the 
opening  to  see.  This  time  the  preparations 
were  on  a  far  larger  scale  ;  the  exploreis  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  thirty  five  yards  of 
rope  ladder,  three  portable  boats,  two  sets  of 
photographic  apparatus,  a  newly  patented 
electric  lamp— in  short,  every  object  that 
conld  possibly  be  needed  for  snch  an  expedi. 
tion.  Part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  a 
bivonao  under  the  stars,  their  light  glimmer¬ 
ing  from  an  aperture  several  hundred  feet 
overhead.  By  eight  o'clock  the  exploring 
party,  five  in  all,  were  safe  below.  A  gay  and 
hearty  sapper  was  followed  by  an  hour's  rest ; 
not  till  after  midnight  did  the  little  illumi¬ 
nated  flotilla  set  forth,  the  magnesian  flames 
and  electric  lamp  lighting  up  the  colossal 
walls  of  stalactite  as  they  went.  Winding  in 
and  out,  now  obliged  to  laud  and  curry  their 
boats  and  baggage,  now  gently  gliding  from 
fairy  like  lake  to  lake,  the  exhilaration  of  one 
moment  obliterating  the  fatigues  of  the  other, 
onr  explorers  reached  the  limit  of  the  cavern, 
farther  progress  being  arrested  by  a  solid 
mass  of  rock,  not  a  cleft,  not  an  outlet  to  bo 
discovered  anywhere.  It  was  now  nearly 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  three  hours 
elapsed  before  they  reached  the  place  of  em¬ 
barkation — three  and  a  half  more  before  the 
indefatigable  travellers  conld  tear  themselves 
away  from  their  photographic  apparatus  and 
sketching  materials  to  breakfast.  By  four  in 
the  afternoon  all  had  reached  th»  surface, 
half  dead  of  fatigue  and  exposure,  but  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  expedition. 
They  had  navigated  a  sabterranean  river  a 
mile  and  six  fnrlongs  in  length,  its  meander- 
ings  forming  twelve  lakes,  separated  by  little 
weirs,  in  local  phraseology  called  goura,  form¬ 
ing  a  veritable  stair,  all  set  in  a  framework  of 
crystalline  stalactite  wholly  indescribable 
when  lighted  up. — GaaaeU'a  Family  Magazine. 

Mr.  Podhorb  on  Tbi.kpathy. — This  is  a 
very  sober  and  interesting  little  book.  Mr. 
Podmore  limits  himself  to  establishing  the 
fact  of  the  occasionally  more  or  less  perfect 
transference  of  thoughts  and  perceptions  from 
one  mind  to  another,  without  any  sense  com- 
manication  between  them  ;  and  then  dia- 
Casses  how  far  this  transference,  if  assnmed, 
will  explain  the  more  startling  phenomena  of 


apparitions  and  alleged  physical  marvels, 
such  as  Mr.  Home’s  flight  into  the  air,  and 
the  alleged  snspensions  of  other  physical 
laws  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  power  of  red-hot 
coals  to  burn  the  skin  on  which  they  were 
placed.  Many  of  these  stories  might,  he 
thinks,  be  explained  as  “  collective  hallucina¬ 
tions,”  produced  in  a  good  many  minds  at 
once  by  the  vivid  conception  of  them  in  one 
mind  in  some  sort  of  sympathy  with  theirs. 
Mr.  Podmore  thinks  that  many  instances  of 
,  what  has  been  regarded  as  clairvoyance  or 
preternatural  vision  of  distant  scenes  may  be 
due  not  to  any  such  direct  vision,  bnt  to  the 
transference  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
had  bees  present,  and  who  had  afterward 
formed  a  coherent  conception  of  what  had 
happened,  if  this  coherent  conception  were 
transmitted  to  the  mind  of  some  other  person 
with  whom  they  were  in  sympathy.  And 
he  grounds  his  theory  on  the  fact  that  the 
telepathic  vision  is  often  later  in  date  by 
many  minutes  or  even  hours  than  the  event 
to  which  it  has  reference.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  often  is  the  true  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  often  also  it 
is  not,  and  that  especially  the  numerous  and 
remarkably  well  attested  accounts  of  the  vis¬ 
ion  at  a  distance  of  apparitions  of  the  dying 
by  those  who  are  personally  in  sympathy  with 
the  dying  man,  show  that  it  is  hardly  even  a 
possible  interpretation  of  the  facts,  since  the 
figure  and  attitude  of  the  apparition  are 
usually  quite  different  from  those  which 
would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  actual  witnesses 
of  the  death-scene.  We  attach,  therefore,  no 
great  importance  to  Mr.  Podmore’s  attempt  to 
theorize  on  clairvoyance  and  apparitions  by 
the  help  of  the  telepathic  transference  of  per¬ 
ceptions  from  one  mind  to  another.  It  is 
often  in  all  probability  a  true  explanation  ; 
but  so  often  not,  that  no  great  simplification 
of  the  type  or  rationale  of  these  unusual  oc¬ 
currences  is  obtained  by  its  help. 

There  are  undoubtedly  very  remarkable 
cases  in  which  will  power  appears  to  have 
been  the  true  cause  of  what  the  Psychical 
Society  call  a  haUucinalion,  though  it  is  rather 
questionable  whether,  when  people  who  are 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  both  assert  that 
they  have  seen  and  recognized  each  other  in 
some  one  place,  and  when  the  one  who  is  not 
bodily  in  that  place  at  the  time  describes  not 
only  the  exact  situation  of  the  person  of  whom 
he  has  been  thus  summoning  np  the  vision, 
but  of  other  real  objects  in  the  room,  the  vis¬ 
ion  can  properly  be  called  a  hallucination. 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  Mr.  Podmore’s 
stories,  which  seems  to  be  fnlly  verified  : 

After  describing  varions  hypnotic  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  fellow  student,  Mr.  A.  H.  W. 
Cleave,  Mr.  Sparks  continues  ‘  Last  Friday 
evening  (January  15th,  1886),  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  a  young  lady  living  in  Wands¬ 
worth,  and  he  also  said  he  would  try  to  make 
himself  seen  by  her.  I  accordingly  mesmer¬ 
ized  him,  and  continued  the  long  passes  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  concentrating  my  will 
on  his  idea.  When  he  came  round  (I  brought 
him  round  by  just  touching  his  hand  and  will¬ 
ing  him,  after  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes’ 
trance)  he  said  he  had  seen  her  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  that  after  a  time  she  grew  restless, 
and  then  suddenly  looked  straight  at  him 
and  then  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
Just  after  this  he  came  round.  Last  Monday 
evening  (January  18th,  1886),  we  did  the 
same  thing,  and  this  time  he  said  he  thought 
he  had  frightened  her,  as  after  she  had  looked 
at  him  for  a  few  minutes  she  fell  back  in  her 
chair  in  a  sort  of  faint.  Her  little  brother 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time  Of  course,  after 
this  we  expected  a  letter  if  the  vision  was 
real  ;  and  on  Wednesday  morning  he  received 
a  letter  from  this  young  lady  asking  whether 
anything  had  happened  to  him,  as  on  Friday 
evening  she  was  startled  by  seeing  him  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  room.  After  a  minute 
he  disappeared,  and  she  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  fancy  ;  but  on  the  Monday  evening 
she  was  still  more  startled  by  seeing  him 
again,  and  this  time  much  clearer,  and  it  so 
frightened  her  that  she  nearly  fainted.  This 
account  1  send  you  is  perfectly  true,  I  will 
vouch,  for  I  have  two  independent  witnesses 
who  were  in  the  dormitory  at  the  time  when 
he  w'as  mesmerized,  and  when  he  came  round. 
My  patient’s  name  is  Arthur  H.  W.  Cleave, 
and  his  age  is  eighteen  years.  A.  C.  Darley 
and  A.  S.  Thnrgood,  fellow-students,  are  the 
two  witnesses  I  mentioned.  —  H.  Pebcx 

Bp  ABES.” 

And  here  is  the  young  lady’s  account  of 
what  is  termed  her  hallucination  : 

"  The  following  is  a  copy,  made  by  Mr. 
Onrney,  of  the  letter  in  which  the  young  lady. 

Miss  A - ,  described  her  side  of  the  affair. 

The  envelope  bore  the  postmarks,  ‘  Wands¬ 
worth,  January  19th,  1886,’  ‘Portsmouth, 
January  20th,  1886,’  and  the  address,  ‘  Mr. 
A.  H  W,  Cleave,  H.M.S.  Marlborough,  Ports¬ 
mouth’ :  ‘Wandsworth,  Tuesday  mrming. 
Dear  Arthur  ;  Has  anything  happened  to  you  f 


^May,  1895. 

Please  write  and  let  me  know  at  once,  fori 
have  been  so  frightened.  Last  Tuesday  even- 
ing  1  was  sitting  in  the  dining  [room]  read¬ 
ing,  when  1  happened  to  look  up,  and  coaid 
have  declared  I  saw  you  standing  at  the  door 
looking  at  me.  1  put  my  handkerchief  to  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  looked  again  you  were  gone. 

I  thought  it  must  hare  been  only  my  fancy, 
but  last  night  (Monday),  while  1  was  at  sap. 
per,  I  saw  you  again,  jnst  as  before,  and  was 
so  frightened  that  I  nearly  fainted.  Luckily 
,only  roy  brother  was  there,  or  it  would  have 
attracted  attention.” 

However,  even  if  this  lady’s  vision  was  a 
hallucination,  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
Mr.  Cleave’s  vision  of  her  was  a  hallucina¬ 
tion,  since  he  saw  not  only  her,  but  her  Utile 
brother,  and  saw  her  all  but  faint,  as  she  actu¬ 
ally  did  ?  It  is  rather  puzzling  to  find  a  cor¬ 
rect  vision  of  real  objects  called  a  hallucina¬ 
tion,  simply  because  they  are  seen  under  very 
unusual  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  this  book  much  more 
interesting  as  a  selection  of  typical  and  well, 
attested  cases  of  the  class  of  phenomena  with 
which  Mr.  Podmore  deals,  than  as  an  attempt 
to  theorize  upon  them  ;  indeed  Mr.  Podmore's 
head  is  much  too  sober  and  clear,  to  attach 
much  importance  to  his  own  tentative  sim¬ 
plifications  of  these  phenomena.  His  final 
chapter  comes  to  very  little  more  than  are- 
view  of  some  of  these  often  very  wild  theories, 
without  anything  like  a  positive  conclusion. 
But  he  does  succeed  in  showing  how  very 
vague  and  premature  most  of  these  theories 
are.  That  thought  transference  is  a  real 
thing,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  common 
thing,  he  certainly  shows  ;  and  that  will  pow¬ 
er  can  produce  a  good  many  apparitions  of 
the  living,  he  also  shows.  But  he  further 
shows  that  no  theory  of  these  phenomena 
worth  the  name  has  been  elaborated  by  any 
one,  that  there  is  no  knowing  in  what  the  so- 
called  hypnotizing  power  cohsists,  that  there 
is  no  knowing  how  the  sympathy  or  consan¬ 
guinity  or  afifinity  existing  between  particular 
individuals  tends  to  facilitate  telepathic  com¬ 
munication  between  them,  in  fact,  that  all 
these  phenomena  are  as  yet  a  tangle  of  inex¬ 
plicable  riddles.  Mr.  Podmore,  however,  is 
very  cautious  in  dealing  with  them.  He  is 
neither  unreasonably  credulous  nor  unreason¬ 
ably  incredulous  ;  and  his  book  at  least  states 
clearly  the  many  problems  which  are  as  yet 
unsolved,  though  asking  importunately  for 
solution. 


